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ARTICLE  I. 

AUTHORITY. 

BY  ARNOLD  V.  C.  P.  HUIZINGA,  THOMPSON,  CONN. 

“Without  authority  —  the  objective  norm  of  truth  and  value  — 
and  faith  —  repose  in  it  as  our  immediate  standard  —  life  could 
not  well  be  lived.  Is  it  not  strange,  therefore,  that  those  w'ho  are 
willing  slaves  to  the  idols  of  our  day  should  clamor  for  freedom 
from  all  restraint,  and  raise  an  outcry  against  all  legitimate 
authority?” 

It  was  quite  characteristic  of  our  age,  and  certainly  of  the 
gathering  assembled,  when  Dr.  George  A.  Gordon  raised  a 
storm  of  approving  applause  at  the  International  Congress 
of  Religious  Liberals  held  in  Boston,  September  22-27,  1907, 
with  the  remark  “  The  loss  sustained  by  the  Christian  world 
through  the  reign  of  authority  is  incalculable.”  It  is  said  on 
every  hand  that  for  a  true  development  of  the  inner  life,  one 
may  not  be  subject  to  any  outward  restraint.  We  must  strike 
out  along  our  own  lines,  —  not  walk  by  chalk-marks,  but 
according  to  our  own  nature.  We  are  to  be  true  to  our  own 
selves.  Inasmuch  as  we  ourselves  are  the  acting  party  in  all 
things,  we  are  not  to  be  determined  by  arbitrary  directions. 
The  very  idea  of  personality,  of  responsibility,  of  private  in¬ 
itiative,  of  individual  significance,  the  entire  personal  equation, 
opposes  itself  to  any  pressure  of  external  restraints. 

In  ethical  theories  this  individualism  is  represented  in 
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the  pleas  for  self-realization.  The  vague  notion  of  self- 
realization,  however,  can  hardly  become  the  basis  of  social 
relations  and  morals,  if  conceived  according  to  the  phrase 
which  proclaims  “  .society  versus  the  individual,”  and  always 
insists  that  corporate  society  is  to  a  large  extent  incommen¬ 
surable  with  personal  individuality.  There  is  no  allowance 
made  for  inter-determination,  that  the  individual  may  be  de¬ 
termined  as  well  extrinsically  as  intrinsically;  and  again  that 
these  determinations  sustain  the  closest  relation  each  to  the 
other  is  left  out  of  account.  The  atomistic  conception  of  the 
individual  is  insisted  upon.  It  has  been  said  that  this  “  mere 
individual  ”  is  an  abstraction  of  logic,  with  which  philosophy 
has  burdened  the  world.  It  is,  however,  more  correct  to 
maintain  that  the  notion  of  the  isolated,  separate  individual 
has  become  persistently  prominent  in  popular  views. 

In  modern  literature  the  individual  claims  are  prominently 
brought  forward,  and  their  indulgence  advocated  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  traditional  social  restraints.  “  Self-realization  ”  fig¬ 
ures  large  as  a  motto  in  modern  realism.  Love  overrides  law. 
Even  the  passions  should  know  no  restraint.  Insistently  is 
dwelt  on  things  as  they  are.  As  the  Christian  understands 
that  in  weakness  is  strength,  so  it  should  be  observed  that  in 
reali.sm  its  strength  is  its  weakness,  in  that  its  passion  for 
reality  discards  idealism  to  the  extent  of  leaving  us  in  a  mass 
of  di.sordered  conflicting  facts,  of  which  the  most  faithful 
portrayal  will  create  only  the  most  jarring  discord.  What¬ 
ever  claims,  therefore,  the  realistic  schools  may  make  as  rep¬ 
resentative  of  an  aesthetic  appreciation  of  life,  it  must  be 
firmly  maintained  that  they  fail  of  that  harmony  which  is 
required  by  the  beautiful,  just  as  they  fail  in  that  right  pro¬ 
portion  and  emphasis  which  is  required  by  the  truth. 

Authority  always  involves  a  ruling  principle  which  subjects 
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the  individual  to  its  regulations,  though  this  need  not  neces¬ 
sarily  involve  the  suppression  of  his  natural  functions. 

Liberty  is  a  negative  idea  which  denotes  the  absence  of  re¬ 
straint.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  an  aim  in  itself.  It  may  be 
fully  realized  in  the  experience  of  the  individual  when  he  finds 
himself  entirely  in  accord  with  the  codified,  larger  experience 
of  society.  Such  a  condition  would  exclude  the  possibility  of 
conflict,  and  legislation  ab  extra  would  be  superfluous.  But 
this  is  practically  inconceivable  either  in  single  cases  or  among 
any  people  in  general.  On  this  account  the  dreams  of  an¬ 
archistic  societies,  which  would  dispense  with  all  laws,  are 
purely  ideal  and  could  be  realized  only  at  the  very  end  of 
social  progress.  As  an  attainable  social  state,  they  are  in¬ 
deed  “  diablement  ideal.” 

It  is  equally  evident,  however,  that  neither  laws  nor  govern¬ 
ing  bodies  can  be  considered  as  ends  in  themselves,  since  they 
are  simply  a  kind  of  tangible,  objective  medium  of  adjustment 
between  the  single,  individual  life  and  the  corporate  wisdom 
of  longer  and  larger  experience.  As  Fichte  well  remarked, 
“  The  state  will  ultimately  end  as  will  all  human  institutions 
which  are  merely  means ;  the  aim  of  all  government  is  to  make 
government  superfluous.” 

The  alleged  antithesis  between  individual  life  and  social 
authority  is  as  unwarranted  as  are  the  extreme  claims  for  and 
emphasis  on  their  respective  positions.  The  customary  an¬ 
titheses  that  we  meet  in  every-day  life  tend  to  cause  a  certain 
one-sidedness  which  emphasizes  one  view  at  the  expense  of 
the  other.  The  reaction  from  the  old  conception  of  “  mankind 
in  general,”  to  which  corresponded  a  “  typical  man,”  has  left 
us  only  an  aggregate  of  individuals.  From  the  fact  that  we 
do  know  social  morality  as  an  objective  code  of  observances 
(as  public  opinion,  etc.)  only  from  the  individuals  which  con- 
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stitute  society,  it  has  been  wrongly  inferred  that  the  single 
individual  by  himself  exemplifies  the  functions  of  man  as  in 
society ;  for,  as  Enrico  Ferri  says,  “  in  psychological  phenom¬ 
ena  the  union  of  several  individuals  never  yields  a  result  like 
that  which  one  would  expect  from  the  sum  of  them  severally.” 

In  a  time  of  thorough  sociological  and  psychological  study 
the  capitalized  and  transmitted  experiences  and  their  unceas¬ 
ing  reactions  upon  the  individual  life  are  investigated.  Thus 
we  make  use  of  such  expressions  as  “  social  mind,”  “  collective 
consciousness,”  “  national  spirit,”  “  Zeitgeist,”  “  public  opin¬ 
ion,”  “  conventionality,”  “  folk-psychology,”  all  of  which  are 
pregnant  metaphors,  whose  meaning  cannot  be  explained  by 
the  phenomena  of  individual  psychology.  Of  course  the  in¬ 
dividual’s  consciousness  is  affected  by  the  relation  he  bears  to 
others.  Professor  Baldwin  observes  rightly,  “  Modern  psy¬ 
chology  as  studies  in  religion  and  sociology  demonstrate  the 
interdependence  of  individual  and  society,”  but  “  in  ethical 
(and  religious)  judgments  the  social  sanction  is  administered 
by  the  individual  conscience.”  *  Although,  therefore,  in  Pro¬ 
fessor  Baldwin’s  study  in  psychology  the  growth  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  soul  is  traced  in  genetic  method  till  all  the  essential 
features  of  the  moral  and  religious  man  have  appeared,  he 
leaves  the  moral  issues  with  the  individual.  Thus  his  valuable 
prize  essay,  while  clearing  away  the  opposition  between  so¬ 
ciety  and  the  individual,  vindicates  a  personal  responsibility. 

It  has  often  been  asserted  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
individual  morality,  and  Roman  Catholic  scholars  have 
charged  against  the  Protestant  position  an  extreme  individu¬ 
alism,  which  is  not  held  by  the  evangelical  churches  of  Prot¬ 
estantism.  The  content  of  a  strictly  individual  morality  or 
religion  is  indeed  quite  inconceivable.  The  content  and  form 
‘  Mental  Development,  chap.  x. 
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of  moral  and  religious  life  are  derived  from  the  relations  in 
which  individuals  are  placed.  The  tendency,  however,  to  seek 
the  origin  of  the  moral  and  religious  life  in  the  social  rela¬ 
tions  under  which  it  develops,  is  faulty.  Scholars  holding 
very  different  points  of  view  agree  that  the  moral  sentiment, 
and  therefore  the  religious  impulse,  is  unanalyzable,  not  re¬ 
ducible  to  social  effects.  And  though  such  genetic  theories 
have  often  been  supported  by  a  large  array  of  alleged  facts, 
they  have  never  proved  to  be  convincing. 

The  question  is  like  the  transferring  of  the  emphasis  in  the 
Lord’s  command :  “  Thou  shalt  love  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength,  and 
with  all  thy  mind,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself  ”  (Luke  x.  27). 
The  modern  socializing  tendency  has  shifted  the  emphasis 
from  the  first  command,  which  is  basal,  and  which  in  a  sense 
includes  the  second.  It  begs  the  question  by  the  conclusion 
that  the  resulting  social  morality  is  to  be  identified  with  the 
loving  of  God,  because  it  is  the  way  in  which  to  express  itself. 

Professor  H.  Visscher  gives  expression  to  this  idea  in  a 
recent  work  on  comparative  religion.^  While  recognizing  that 
our  age  rightly,  to  some  extent,  approaches  religion  as  an 
organic  development,  especially  in  the  field  of  comparative 
religion,  he  observes  that  most  social  facts  that  are  codified 
expressions  of  social  life,  such  as  language,  law,  and  cus¬ 
toms,  as  well  as  the  forms  of  religion,  are  not  made  by  man, 
but  have  rather  grown  to  be  what  they  are. 

The  analogy  between  the  physical  and  psychical,  between 
matter  and  spirit,  can  never  lead  to  an  identification  of  the 
genetic  processes  of  the  two  spheres,  especially  when  there  is 
an  evident  inclination  to  subsume  the  spiritual  under  the  ma¬ 
terial.  The  complex  expression  of  religious  life  is  a  result  of 

*  Rellgie  en  Geineenschap  by  de  natuurvolken  (Utrecht.  1907). 
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the  social  life,  and  regulates  the  individual,  who  is,  however 
autonomous  neither  in  language,  law,  morality,  nor  religion. 
All  these  expressions  of  social  life  go  back  to  the  psychic  life 
of  the  individuals  that  compose  society.  Rcligio  siibjectiva 
concerns  primarily  man  as  man ;  it  assumes  social  forms  simply 
because  man  lives  in  society  and  it  thus  fits  in  an  organic 
whole.  But  it  is  a  wholly  wrong  view  that  endeavors  to  ex¬ 
plain  religion  and  morality  in  themselves  as  an  outgrowth  of 
social  forms.  If  man  is  incurably  religious,  then  we  can 
hardly  make  religion  and  morality  in  its  essence  an  epiphe- 
nomenon  of  social  life.  They  rather  cement  and  control  social 
life.  And  this  is  the  meaning  which  a  Frenchman  expressed 
in  the  words :  “  Le  Saint  Esprit  c’est  Dieu  social.” 

Even  Spencer,  though  championing  the  cause  of  individu¬ 
alism  under  the  phrase  “  man  versus  the  state,”  freely  admits 
the  organic  relation  and  natural  interplay  between  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  the  milieu  in  the  midst  of  which  he  has  grown  up. 
In  his  “Principles  of  Psychology”  (sects.  208,  216)  he  says; 
“  The  individual  cannot  sunder  a  conjunction  thus  deeply 
rooted  in  the  organization  of  the  race  ” ;  hence,  he  is  born  into 
the  world  with  those  psychical  connections  which  form  the 
substrata  of  “  necessary  truths.”  In  his  “  Fir.st  Principles  ” 
(sect.  53),  he  .says:  “Absolute  uniformities  of  experience 
generate  absolute  uniformities  of  thought.”  Thus  it  may  be 
seen  that,  however  much  the  absolutely  personal  element  is 
centered  in  every  individual,  however  entirely  unique  and  one’s 
own,  yet  each  realizes  his  personality  among  men  as  a  social 
being.  The  ethical  and  religious  contents  of  man’s  life  have 
been  developed  and  have  taken  form  historically  in  social  re¬ 
lations. 

The  individual  finds  a  .standard  for  comparison,  and  ma¬ 
terial  to  assimilate,  in  the  terms  of  life  as  expressed  in  the 
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personal  experiences  and  judgments  around  him.  And  these 
principles,  often  authoritative,  influence  his  unconscious  appli¬ 
cation,  as  he  strives  consciously  to  realize  his  ethical  ideals 
and  religious  life  under  the  stimulus  of  personal  relations. 
The  importance  of  the  individual  standpoint  is  thus  brought 
out,  and  the  claims  for  personality  are  rendered  significant, 
because  of  the  prime  factor  of  individual  life  in  social  life. 
But  we  must  also  perceive  that  the  authority  of  society  is 
fraught  with  life-experiences  akin  to  those  known  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  and  this  renders  the  social,  ethical,  and  religious  codes 
less  external  as  regulative  law.  Professor  Giddings  made  a 
contribution  to  the  study  of  societary  phenomena  in  his  con¬ 
ception  of  “  consciousness  of  kind,”  but  failed  to  give  it  a 
proper  setting  in  social  life.  It  is  plain  that  the  question 
whether  authority  should  be  lodged  with  the  individual,  or 
with  the  legal  constructions  of  larger  experience,  cannot  be 
treated  in  categorical  fashion.  We  must  rather  inquire  how 
the  individual  is  related  to  the  ”  stored-up,  codified  racial  ex¬ 
perience.”  Professor  James  says :  ”  The  legal  tradition  enters 
the  mind  of  the  vast  majority  of  citizens  in  a  vague  way  at 
best.  It  is  clearly  conscious  in  the  thought  of  a  special  class 
only,  which,  however,  may  be  regarded  as  the  social  organ  of 
that  particular  function  of  the  collective  mind.”  That  this 
relation,  however,  is  an  essential  and  real  one,  is  assumed  in 
all  educational  efforts,  which  aim  so  to  adapt  the  individual  to 
his  surroundings  that  he  may  fit  in  the  social  setting  with  the 
least  waste  of  mental  energy.  Dr.  G.  E.  Vincent  says  in  an 
essay  entitled  “  The  Social  Mind  and  Education  ” :  “  Educa¬ 
tion  sets  before  itself  the  task  of  relating  the  individual  in¬ 
trinsically  to  the  social  tradition  so  that  he  may  become  an 
organic  part  of  society.” 

Revelations,  claiming  supernatural  origin,  are  understood 
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to  arise  not  from  human  experience,  but  to  have  been  projected 
by  God  into  human  life  as  normative  and  infallible  standards 
i.e.  possess  Divine  authority.  A  distinction  between  direct  and 
indirect  revelation  rests  upon  a  false  psychology,  since  it  in¬ 
volves  the  idea  of  unmediated  revelation.  Revelation  to  be 
revelation  at  all  must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  mediated 
by  some  form  to  the  recipient.  We  cannot  even  conceive 
of  consciousness  without  an  implied  content.  The  subject¬ 
consciousness  involves  an  object.  The  customar}'  distinction 
aims,  however,  rather  at  a  difference  between  original  or  final 
and  derived  authority.  The  first,  being  self-revelation,  finds 
man ;  while  man  finds  the  latter  only  after  the  first  is  estab¬ 
lished,  and  as  corroborative  evidence.  Of  course,  all  derived 
social- authority,  relative  in  form  and  emphasis,  is  in  the  end 
warranted  by  Divine  Authority ;  but  social  life  as  a  whole 
does  not  go  to  the  source  of  this  final  authority.  That  Divine 
revelation  has  to  come  in  the  same  way  as  all  other  knowledge 
affords  no  sufficient  reason  for  classing  it  with  other  knowl¬ 
edge.  This  is  indeed  neglected  by  those  who  treat  Christianity 
as  mere  historic  fact  and  the  Bible  as  mere  literature.  When 
historical  Christianity  and  the  historical  revelation  of  the 
Bible  become  merely  descriptive  terms,  then  both  may  be  con¬ 
ceived  of  as  made  of  a  piece  with  all  other  historic  events,  as 
purely  human  products.  If  such  a  procedure  be  adopted,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  supernatural  origin  claimed 
for  both  has  been  dismissed  at  the  start,  inasmuch  as  these 
events  are  presumed  to  be  brought  wholly  within  the  lim¬ 
its  of  the  historic  past.  Where  the  inadequacy  of  historic 
i  explanation  is  perceived,  while  this  procedure  is  still  in¬ 

sisted  upon,  resort  is  taken  to  allowing  traditional  inspira- 
!  tion  in  a  merely  nominal  sense,  in  order  to  bolster  up  the 

i 

i  fact  of  revelation.  To  keep  the  closed  circle  of  historic  events 

i 

! 
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in  which  we  may  trace  how  men  successively  conceived  of 
God,  not  without  his  divine  impulses,  and  yet  to  affirm  a  self- 
revelation  of  God  to  man  as  an  impact  which  either  had  no 
result  at  all,  or  resulted  in  the  same  faulty  human  products, 
seems  an  illogical  device.  It  is  difficult  to  see  the  help  or  need 
of  a  Divine  inspiration  the  outcome  of  which  is  just  as  faulty 
as  all  other  mere  human  knowledge.  And  yet  such  is  the  logic 
of  that  view  which  retains  a  belief  in  inspired  men,  but  not  in 
an  inspired  book.  One  may  go  the  whole  length  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  vest  the  church  (i.e.  the  clergy) 
with  this  authority.  In  that  case  the  authority  of  the  Bible 
is  subordinate  to  the  inspired  priest;  but  another  priest  is 
another  Christ !  We  are  not  now  concerned  with  the  question 
whether  these  claims  of  supernatural  origin  can  be  vindicated 
in  the  face  of  modern  criticism.  All  that  concerns  us  at  pres¬ 
ent  is  whether  the  authority  of  Christianity  and  of  the  Bible 
can  be  retained  along  with  the  invalidation  of  these  claims. 
It  will  be  readily  seen  that  we  face  here  again  the  same  prob- 
lem  of  causal  connection.  Did  Christ  and  the  Bible  come  to 
be  recognized  as  authoritative  because  of  inherent  original 
authority,  or  is  this  recognition  the  projection  of  a  faith-state 
which  made  authoritative  what  was  not  so  in  itself,  and  even 
elaborated  a  theory  of  Divine  origin  and  inspiration  in  its  de¬ 
fense  ?  It  would  leave  us  to  explain,  whence  this  strong  sense 
of  authority. 

The  subject  of  authority  has  often  been  argued  in  historic 
situations  when  there  was  urged  a  revolutionary  break  with 
existing  forms  of  authority,  though  never  with  authority  it¬ 
self.  It  is  according  to  the  conviction  in  civic  matters  that 
every  institution  descended  to  us  from  the  past  descends  to  us 
upon  trial.  The  Dutch  in  their  abjuration  of  Philip  II. 
of  Spain  coupled  happily  the  meanings  of  the  expressions 
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“  Divine  Authority  ”  {Goddclijk  gc::ag),  which  is  absolute  and 
original,  and  “  human  authority  ”  (menschelijk  gesag),  which 
is  relative  and  derived.  They  inserted  in  the  document,  which 
admitted  Philip  II.  as  their  rightful  ruler,  the  requirement  that 
he  too  must  observe  the  rights  of  his  subjects,  without  which 
he  is  no  prince  (sonder  dezvelke  hij  geen  prinse  en  is). 

Government  and  civil  authority,  it  is  evident,  were  con¬ 
ceived  of  as  a  restraint  upon  the  evil  which  would  unsettle 
society,  and  an  encouragement  to  the  good  works  which  con¬ 
duce  to  its  welfare.  It  therefore  appeals  invariably  imme¬ 
diately  or  mediately  to  God  for  its  sanction.  This  principle  is 
asserted  in  almost  all  declarations  where  oppressive  authority 
has  been  dislodged,  this  being  always  ostensibly  done  on  the 
claim  that  the  existing  authority  was  usurped,  and  thus  devoid 
of  the  supreme  sanction  without  which  no  human  author¬ 
ity  can  endure.  The  authority  of  all  authority  is  God,  con¬ 
ceived  as  the  permanent  element  in  all  change,  and  as  con¬ 
trolling  all  change.  This  is  notably  the  case  with  that  re¬ 
markable  document  the  “  Declaration  of  Independence  ”  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  In  all  changes,  the  protesting 
party  appeals  against  “  the  powers  that  be  ”  in  behalf  of  its 
claims  to  the  authority  w'hich  is  not  merely  human.  Even 
“  the  consent  of  the  people  ”  is  based  on  the  principles  for 
which  the  Creator  purposed  them  to  live  in  society.  The 
reversal  of  this  relation  employs  usually  an  unwarranted 
assumption,  in  that  it  elevates  this  felt  need  or  sense  of  right 
into  the  causal  ground  of  authority. 

In  this  light  shines  the  Bible  passage  Romans  xiii.  1-5 : — 

“  Let  every  soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers :  For  there  is 
no  power  but  of  God.  The  powers  that  be,  are  ordained  of  God. 
Whosoever  therefore  reslsteth  the  power,  resisteth  the  ordinance 
of  God:  and  they  that  resist  shall  receive  to  themselves  damna¬ 
tion.  For  rulers  are  not  a  terror  to  good  works,  but  to  the  evil. 
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Wilt  tliou  then  not  be  afraid  of  the  iwwer?  do  that  which  is  good, 
and  thou  shalt  Inive  praise  of  the  same.  For  he  is  the  minister  of 
r,od  to  thee  for  good :  luit  if  tliou  do  tliat  which  is  evil,  be  afraid ; 
for  he  I'-eaieth  not  the  sword  in  vain:  for  he  is  the  minister  of  God, 
a  revenger  to  execute  wratli  upon  liim  that  doeth  evil.  Wherefore 
ye  must  needs  be  suliject,  not  only  for  wrath,  but  also  for  con- 
scieuce’  sake.” 

The  recognition  of  all  authority  of  fact  is  evidently  not  a 
blind  recognition,  in  violation  of  conscience.  It  plainly  means 
the  reverence  of  the  established  power.s  as  agents  of  God. 
Christ  himself  allowed  unmistakably  each  man  th^  preroga¬ 
tive  of  his  judicial  authority.  In  an  incident  bearing  on  this 
subject,  recorded  in  Matthew  xxii.,  when  the  Pharisees  asked 
him,  “  What  thinkest  thou  ?  Is  it  lawful  to  give  tribute  unto 
Caesar,  or  not?”  Jesus  left  the  decision  with  them,  saying, 
“  Render  therefore  unto  Caesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar’s ; 
and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God’s.”  He  addresses  him¬ 
self  to  their  capacity  of  “  inner  verification.”  He  also  clearly 
teaches,  however,  that  men  are  responsible  for  the  conclusions 
they  reach  in  the  use  of  their  minds,  inasmuch  as  these  are 
for  them  individually  final.  But  the  ultimate  appeal  is  always 
to  God,  because  he  announces  himself  in  the  heart  of  every 
man.  The  unsophisticated  mind  feels  that  “  he  removeth 
kings,  and  setteth  up  kings”  (Dan.  ii.  21)  ;  he  is  in  all  and 
over  all,  supreme  on  earth  as  he  is  in  heaven.  Indeed ! 

“  By  me  kings  reign. 

And  princes  decree  justice. 

By  me  princes  rule. 

And  nobles,  even  all  the  judges  of  the  earth.” 

Proverbs  viii.  15,  16. 

The  need  of  this  ultimate  authorization  has  been  felt  by  both 
church  and  state  alike  in  the  exercise  of  earthly  power.  The 
church  ruling  over  the  corporate  body  of  believers  who  give 
assent  to  her  order  and  doctrine  does  not  need  to  establish  her 
claims.  But  what  is  her  authority  over  those  who  are  outside  ? 
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Some  have  answered,  It  is  to  “  go  out  into  the  highways  and 
hedges,  and  compel  them  to  come  in,”  forgetting  that,  in  view 
of  her  mission,  the  compulsion  of  the  church  cannot  be  one  of 
outward  restraint.  The  church  endeavors  to  win  people;  the 
state  controls  people.  There  is  thus  a  wide  chasm  between 
church  and  state.  To  the  church  belongs  the  higher,  more 
definite  sanction,  but  to  the  state  the  wider  range.  To  the 
church  is  given  a  positive  commission  to  fulfil,  to  the  state 
mainly  the  vindication  of  its  laws.  The  state  therefore  re¬ 
mains  always  more  impersonal  in  its  regulations  than  the 
church,  and,  having  power  of  fact,  may  vindicate  its  author¬ 
ity  by  a  rational  rule  of  its  subjects.  A  difficult  ques¬ 
tion  is  raised  as  to  whether  the  state  shall  rule  the  church, 
or  the  church  the  state.  May  the  admittedly  more  impersonal 
rule  of  the  state  be  allowed  authority  over  the  church,  which 
claims  a  more  personal  relation  with  the  Source  of  all  author¬ 
ity?  Or  may  the  church,  including  only  the  believers,  extend 
her  rules,  naturally  more  specific,  over  the  whole  of  society? 
A  practical,  w'orking  solution  has,  of  course,  been  found  by 
allowing  church  and  state  to  some  extent  their  own  respective 
spheres,  even  where  either  of  them  sways  superior  power.  A 
practical  merger  of  the  two  functions  is  the  true  solution,— 
all  the  secular,  governmental  functions  sanctioned  and  per¬ 
meated  by  Christian  belief  and  principle. 

The  struggle  for  authority  between  secular  and  ecclesiast¬ 
ical  power  has  found  its  classic  expression  in  the  rivalry  of 
Emperor  Henry  IV,  and  Pope  Gregory  VII.  for  supremacy  in 
earthly  matters.  The  great  success  of  von  Wildenbruch’s 
work  “  Heinrich  und  Heinrich’s  Geschlecht  ”  may  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  largely,  apart  from  its  merits,  by  the  interest  felt 
in  the  theme.  The  Germans  of  our  day  went -through  a  re¬ 
newal  of  the  same  struggle  in  the  Kultnrkampf  with  Bismarck 
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and  Windhorst  as  respective  champions.  Bismarck’s  words 
in  the  Reichstag,  “  Nach  Canossa  gehn  wir  nicht,”  are  char¬ 
acteristic. 

Gregory’s  letter,  sent  in  1075,  upbraiding  Henry  for  neglect 
of  papal  decrees,  was  headed :  “  Bishop  Gregory,  servant  of 
the  servants  of  God,  to  King  Henry,  greeting  and  apostolic 
benediction :  —  that  is,  if  he  be  obedient  to  the  apostolic  chair 
as  beseems  a  Christian  king.”  To  this,  Henry  replied  the 
next  year  by  a  letter,  beginning,  “  Henry,  King  not  by  usur¬ 
pation  but  by  holy  ordination  of  God,  to  Hildebrand,  now  no 
pope,  but  false  monk,”  and  ending:  “I,  Henry,  King  by  the 
grace  of  God,  together  with  all  our  bishops,  say  unto  thee, 
‘  Come  down  to  be  damned  throughout  all  eternity.’  ”  Later, 
when  in  1107  at  Chalons  the  questions  of  investiture  were  dis¬ 
cussed,  the  Pope  declared  by  the  Bishop  of  Piacenza:  “  To  in¬ 
vest  with  the  ring  and  the  staff,  since  these  belong  to  the 
altar,  is  to  usurp  the  powers  of  God  Himself.  For  a  priest  to 
place  his  hands,  sanctified  by  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord, 
in  the  blood-stained  hands  of  a  layman,  as  a  pledge,  is  to  dis¬ 
honor  his  order  and  holy  consecration.”  It  has  often  been 
observed  that  this  quarrel  occasioned  the  phrase  ”  by  the 
grace  of  God  ”  to  be  attached  to  the  proclamation  of  rulers. 
So  it  did,  but  it  is  a  superficial  inference  to  argue  that  with 
the  phrase  was  originated  the  belief  or  meaning  which  it  ex¬ 
presses.  The  struggle  was  too  keen,  too  passionate,  to  have 
sprung  out  of  a  newly  invented  belief,  to  which  the  phrase 
might  have  given  rise. 

When  the  objective  norm,  the  legal  code,  conventional  mor¬ 
ality  and  new  religious  formulas  are  framed  in  keeping  with 
the  changes  of  contemporary  opinion,  they  become  liable  to 
error,  and  must  be  subject  to  subsequent  correction.  Thus 
they  cannot  well  claim  the  confident  submission  of  the  indi- 
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vidual  as  possessing  rightful  or  reasonable  authority.  Yet 
the  tendency  to-day  is  to  regard  the  sanction  of  society  as 
final,  both  in  ethics  and  in  religion.  Both  morality  and  re¬ 
ligion  are  becoming  more  and  more  conventional.  In  this 
the  extreme  conclusions  of  sociological  theories  run  into  a 
pantheistic  philosophy  that  does  not  allow  of  an  “  otherness  ” 
in  the  verdict  to  which  consciousness  testifies,  and  which  thus 
destroys  an  objective  sanction.  Yet,  as  Professor  Ladd  truly 
remarks,  in  his  “  Theory  of  Reality  ” :  “  Man’s  conception  of 
Reality  must  be  derived  from  his  cognitive  experience  with 
concrete  realities  —  subjected  to  reflective  treatment.”  And 
again :  “  Cognitive  experience  with  concrete  things  contains 
at  its  roots,  if  anywhere  it  is  to  be  found,  the  beginnings  to  a 
true  answer  of  the  metaphysical  problem.”  In  the  face  of  the 
“  personal  equation,”  the  saying  that  there  is  no  greater  ty¬ 
ranny  than  an  equality  forced  upon  those  who  are  not  equal, 
is  perfectly  true.  Montaigne  in  the  time  of  the  “  discovery  of 
man  ”  spoke  the  pregnant  words :  “  Everyone  must  have  ‘  an 
inner  touchstone  ’  [tin  patron  au  dedans'\  by  which  to  judge 
his  actions.”  Fouillce  rightly  remarks  in  his  “  Psychologic 
des  peuples  europeens”:  “  M.  Guyau  and  M.  Tarde  have 
strongly  insisted  that  we  are  under  the  dominion  of  continual 
suggestion,  coming  from  the  environment  in  which  we  live. 
.  .  .We  disagree  with  those  who  reduce  the  whole  of  sociology 
to  a  study  of  these  forms,  and' we  believe  that  the  study  of  its 
psychological  foundation  is  essential  to  sociology.”  Dr. 
Philip  Fogel  brought  out  in  an  able  essay  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Sociology  the  metaphysical  element  involved  in 
sociology,  ignored  by  Professor  Giddings. 

There  is  something  of  awfulness  about  the  thought  of  the 
lonely  pursuit  of  each  individuality,  facing  the  issue  of  life 
singly,  seeing  through  one’s  own  eyes,  and  accepting  the  re- 
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sponsibility  for  its  own  life.  Indeed,  if  life  is  our  own  in  the 
last  instance,  we  cannot  live  it  by  proxy,  cannot  resolve  it  into 
a  mere  component  part  of  social  life.  The  pinch  of  individ¬ 
uality  is  with  us,  and  with  the  “  I  ”  goes  a  conscience  which  is 
more  than  a  social  verdict.  It  is  something  which  concerns 
me  directly,  to  which  I  must  make  a  personal  response  and 

thus  incur  re.'ponsibility. 

“  Yes !  in  the  sea  of  life  enisled. 

"With  echoing  straits  between  us  thrown, 

Dotting  the  shoreless  watery  wild, 

We  mortal  millions  live  alone.” 

All  the  endeavors  to  make  conscience  a  resulting  inner  re¬ 
sponse  to  external  environment,  whether  in  social  interpreta¬ 
tion,  or  legal  explanation,  or  evolutionary  analysis,  fail  to 
account  for  its  authoritative,  apodictive  commands.  Con¬ 
science  neither  seeks  its  authority  from  the  •  things  of  the 
world,  nor  endeavors  to  justify  its  laws  by  them.  For  one 
surely  does  not  reason  one’s  self  into  an  obligation  which  re¬ 
quires  sacrifice  even  unto  death.  To  be  sure,  the  actual  eth¬ 
ical  responses  are  considered  primarily,  or  at  least  mainly, 
emotional,  but  this  does  not  account  for  the  strong  sentiment 
of  the  objectiveness  of  obligation,  and  sanction  of  duty  and 
ought.  But  more  than  this,  the  social  .self  is  always  tran¬ 
scended  by  the  ideal  self.  As  Professor  Baldwin  remarks: 
“  The  social  intluence  which  determines  the  development  of 
conscience  almost  entirely  in  its  earlier  stages  is  itself  tran¬ 
scended,  in  the  rational  or  self-conscious  organization  of  the 
moral  life :  so  that  the  conscience  becomes  not  merely  a  so¬ 
cial  self,  but  an  ideal  self.” 

The  subjective  activity  in  the  assimilating  of  the  ethical 
verdicts  under  criticism  and  comparison  has  been  widely  dis¬ 
cussed  in  recent  studies  in  the  analysis  or  development  of 
conscience.  The  existence  of  heterogeneous  codes  is  no  longer 
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considered  a  valid  argument  against  the  validity  of  conscience 
since  we  find  the  authoritative  claim  in  the  personal  applica¬ 
tion  of  every  form.  Although  the  individual  moral  norm  is 
one’s  own  construction  out  of  the  available  ethical  judgments 
to  which  the  person  turns,  this  standard  exercises  absolute 
authority.  On  the  validity  of  its  unconditioned  demands,  the 
individual  will  stake  his  life.  “  Belief,”  says  Professor  Bald¬ 
win,  “  is  the  personal  endorsement  of  reality.”  Pascal’s  dic¬ 
tum,  “  Verite  en  dega  des  Pyrenees,  erreur  au  dela,”  loses  its 
force  upon  close  observation,  and  Bentham’s  remark,  “  Con¬ 
science  is  a  thing  of  fictitious  existence  supposed  to  occupy  a 
seat  in  the  mind,”  results  from  the  legal  conception  which 
regulates  the  acting  individual  ah  extra. 

It  is  plain  that  there  must  be  an  inner  indication  of  outer 
import,  which  gives  an  authoritative  dictum.  On  all  sides  we 
have  primarily  the  subjective  reference,  for  the  moral  and 
religious  life  announces  itself  as  a  private  and  individual  con¬ 
cern  in  individual  experience.  The  legal  command  “  Thou 
shalt  ”  or  “  Thou  shalt  not  ”  is  to  be  obeyed  only  as  responded 
to  by  the  “  I  ought  ”  or  “  I  ought  not  ”  of  the  individual.  The 
specific  application  of  the  right  is  left  with  the  individual,  and 
cannot  be  rigidly  controlled  by  the  normative  and  mandatory 
legal  construction  under  which  the  personal  conscience  has 
developed.  Moral,  religious,  and  civil  law  are  to  be  main¬ 
tained,  rather  than  carried  out,  because  the  exclusive  unique¬ 
ness  of  the  individual  refuses  to  be  completely  subsumed 
under  law.  And  although  Kant  proclaimed  an  erring  con¬ 
science  a  chimera,  his  impersonal  categorical  imperative  falls 
back  on  the  concrete  experience  of  single  individuals.  When 
he  admits  that  judgment  may  err  as  to  the  form  in  a  particular 
duty,  he  lifts  conscience  out  of  the  moral  judgment  as  such, 
and  identifies  it  with  the  ultimate  principles  of  Practical  Rea- 
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son.  This  is  the  will-form  as  carried  by  the  acting  individual, 
and  requires  personal  application.  In  our  age  of  enthusiastic 
social  study,  those  who  have  not  gone  to  the  extreme  of 
lodging  authority  in  ethical  and  religious  belief  in  the  “  col¬ 
lective  consciousness  ”  and  its  stored-up  wisdom  of  custom 
and  tradition,  translate  the  Kantian  will  of  Practical  Reason 
into  a  social  will.  Yet,  these  customs  admittedly  yield  a  de¬ 
termination  not  of  an  absolute  and  final,  but  only  of  a  relative 
kind.  We  have  the  attempt,  therefore,  to  unite  subjective 
will  with  the  impersonal  order  of  social  content.  And  this 
raises  the  question  again  as  to  the  final  decision,  or  the  seat 
of  authority.  Each  man  is  the  child  of  his  age  only  as  to  the 
form  of  his  problems.  Maurice  in  his  lectures  on  casuistry 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  behalf  of  ethical  and  relig¬ 
ious  improvement,  appeals  are  made  to  public  opinion  to  en¬ 
force  the  claims  of  the  individual  conscience  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  to  the  individual  conscience  to  bear  up  public 
opinion;  showing,  thus,  that  the  point  of  leverage  is  with  the 
individual,  embodied  in  social  ethics. 

The  worth  and  authority  of  the  individual  agent  is  assumed 
to  be  derived  from,  and  sustained  by,  the  community  in  the 
evolutionary  views,  though  it  is  admitted  that  “  natural  selec¬ 
tion  ”  has  been  overemphasized  in  its  dual  operation  with 
“  the  struggle  for  existence  ”  or  “  adaptation  to  environment.” 
How  are  these  functions  related?  How  does  the  struggling 
individual  find  his  place  in  this  unfinished  world,  according  to 
the  plan  of  the  whole?  Is  it  to  be  computed,  or  is  the  world’s 
explanation  to  be  apprehended  only  by  faith?  Spencer’s  evo¬ 
lutionary  definition  of  conscience  as  being  “  the  control  of  the 
less  evolved  feelings  by  the  more  evolved  ones  ”  projects  from 
without  those  principles  that  we  must  find  within.  Moreover 
the  decision  as  to  which  is  the  more  evolved  feeling  is  made 
Vol.  LXVII.  No.  268.  2 
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by  an  individual  reacting  rather  than  acting.  Dr.  P.  X. 
Forsyth,  in  an  able  article  entitled  “  Some  Christian  Aspects 
of  Evolution,”  in  the  London  Quarterly  Reviezv,  October, 
1905,  dwells  on  this  point.  Me  says: — 

“  The  doctrine  of  evolution  substitutes  process  for  effort.  We  are 
caught  in  a  tendency  which,  we  are  taught,  no  effort  can  control. 
We  are  borne  along  on  a  tide  against  which  we  cannot  swim.  We 
learn  the  fruitlessness  of  moral  struggle  against  these  age-long 
forces  that  have  submerged  so  many  of  the  best  moral  attempts. 
We  climb  a  climbing  wave.  We  are  creatures  of  the  time  and  the 
world.  We  lose  the  moral  vigor  which  resists  a  majority,  the  pub¬ 
lic  or  the  priest,  and  the  moral  sympathy  which  helps  to  Its  feet 
the  inferior  race  or  the  struggling  right.  W^e  learn  to  distrust 
truth  itself.  It  is  all  relative  only,  something  in  the  making,  and 
something  which  we  can  make.  And  it  is  all  over  with  truth  when 
man  feels  himself  its  creator.  His  truth  is  not  worth  martyrdom 
then,  for  it  is  too  changing  to  be  an  object  of  faith ;  and  it  is  hardly 
w'orth  propagandism,  for  it  will  change  ere  he  can  convert  an  audi¬ 
ence,  to  say  nothing  of  a  generation.  Reality  gives  way  under  our 
feet,  and  standards  vanish  like  stars  falling  from  heaven.  Growth, 
it  comes  to  be  thought,  does  not  issue  from  being,  but  being  from 
growth.  Man  becomes  his  own  maker,  and  he  has  a  moral  fool  for 
his  product.” 

In  philosophical,  ethical,  and  religious  questions,  we  are 
thrown  back  on  the  individual,  as  our  starting-point.  And 
the  main  objection  against  sociological  theories  such  as  imi¬ 
tation,  consciousness  of  kind,  social  forms  as  suggestion,  and 
different  evolutionary  theories,  is  that  the  initiative  and  in¬ 
terpretation  is  always  without.  Conscience,  as  the  basis 
of  moral  and  religious  life,  may  be  ruled  by  law,  but  is  not 
produced  by  it.  A  law-abiding  citizen  may  be  of  flavorless 
morality.  This  appeal  to  the  personal  consciousness  is  always 
assumed  in  the  practice  of  life.  The  attempts  at  social  bet¬ 
terment  address  themselves  to  the  individuals  as  private  per¬ 
sons.  Those  who  seek  the  betterment  of  society  in  edu¬ 
cation,  and  in  improved  conditions,  tacitly  assume  that  the 
individual  will  be  first  to  respond  to  the  aim  of  ethical  and 
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religious  effort.  On  this  score,  the  principle  of  social  set¬ 
tlement  is  radically  false,  though  it  may  work  some  good 
through  inconsistency.  One  cannot  apply  to  the  slum  popula¬ 
tion  a  law  of  life  taken  from  artificially  transplanted  charac¬ 
ters  who  remain  as  moral  leaders  still  dependent  for  success 
on  the  disposition  of  those  whom  they  try  to  improve.  The 
effort  to  make  the  display  of  moral  excellence  an  inducement 
to  improvement  on  the  part  of  the  socially  unfortunate  is 
based  upon  faulty  psychological  principles.  The  initiative  in 
moral  and  religious  life  must  spring  from  within ;  in  the  re¬ 
sponse  of  will  we  find  our  obligated  responsibility.  Both  the 
tempting  and  the  being  tempted  are  factors  to  be  dealt  with. 
But  no  temptation  obtains  where  individual  inclination  does 
not  respond  to  evil  surroundings,  nor  is  there  aspiration  after 
virtue  if  the  good  is  not  perceived  as  such.  Professor  A.  T. 
Ormond  has  expounded  well  the  psychological  ground  in  con¬ 
duct  as  vitalized  social  forms,  like  imitation,  consciousness  of 
kind,  etc.  He  has  shown  that  they  all  involve  and  refer  to  an 
inner  activity  of  the  subject.  He  says,  in  an  article  on  the 
“  Social  Individual  ” : — 

“The  touch  that  makes  us  kin  is  an  inner  touch,  whiie  the  ob¬ 
jective  and  outer  motive  that  ieads  to  the  touch  is  either  an  imita¬ 
tive  movement  or  a  representation  that  is  rendered  capabie  of  a 
reference  to  the  inner  consciousness  of  another  by  means  of  prior 
association  with  inner  experiences  of  our  own.  .  .  .  The  internai  or 
appreciative  moment  of  the  sociai  iife,  as  reiated  to  our  feiiow- 
creatures  in  which  spiiere  the  ethicai  life  functions,  lies  with  the 
individual,  and  this  reaction  of  the  individual  involves  his  whole 
personality.” 

Again,  in  his  “  Foundations  of  Knowledge,”  Professor  Or¬ 
mond  says: — 

“We  are  obliged  to  trace  the  primary  root  of  the  sense  of  kind 
to  the  self  in  some  primary  individual  nature,  that  in  becoming 
internally  conscious  becomes  also  the  ‘  fontal  type  ’  of  all  ends  which 
it  seeks  objectively.”  “The  reaction  of  the  subject-consciousness 
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is  a  reaction  as  a  whole,  and  self-apprehension  will  be  a  function 
of  this  mode  of  reaction.  If  we  are  sure  of  our  self-activity,  we 
have  that  assurance  because  we  grasp  it  in  an  act  of  immediate 
intuition.  It  cannot  be  disputed,  then,  that  we  know  the  fact  of 
our  self-activity.  ...  If  in  the  reactive  consciousness,  self-activity 
and  not  simply  activity  that  has  no  label,  is  revealed,  then  it  is 
clear  that  we  have  a  qualification  of  the  content  as  a  whole  which 
renders  it  not  merely  a  ‘  that,’  but  a  ‘  what.’  The  fact  that  the 
activity  is  taking  the  form  of  a  self  shows  that  it  is  not  formless, 
but  is  defining  itself  as  a  whole.” 

Because  Kant  failed  to  give  the  categorical  imperative  spe¬ 
cific  form,  and  because  the  normative  principle  of  his  ethics 
lacks  content,  the  sage  of  Kdnigsberg  has  been  severely  criti¬ 
cized  by  Hoffding.  The  Danish  scholar  uses  this  point  of  the 
Kantian  ethics  to  attack  what  is  strongest  and  most  true  in 
Kant’s  ethical  teaching,  namely,  its  affirmation  of  an  objective, 
authoritative  norm,  which  alone  makes  possible  a  categorical 
imperative.  Hoffding  says  in  his  “Problems  of  Philosophy: 
“  In  our  estimation  of  worth  and  bur  purposes  the  inner  na¬ 
ture  of  our  feeling  and  will  is  revealed.  As  the  concept  of 
purpose  depends  on  the  concept  of  worth,  so  also  the  con¬ 
cept  of  the  norm  depends  on  the  concept  of  purpose.  The 
norm  is  the  rule  for  the  activity  which  is  necessary  to  attain 
the  purpose.  It  was  a  fatal  thing  for  the  treatment  of  the 
problem  of  worth  when  Immanuel  Kant  reversed  the  relation 
and  tried  to  derive  the  concept  of  purpose  from  the  concept  of 
the  norm  [of  law].  This  is  a  psychological  impossibility.” 
It  is  well,  after  all,  that  Kant’s  categorical  imperative  re¬ 
mains  an  impersonal  dictum  without  content,  for  it  has 
ever  been  the  fatal  blundering  of  casuistry  to  define  specific 
duties  and  to  enjoin  them  as  obligatory.  To  the  individ¬ 
ual  is  left  the  application  of  the  ethical  law,  as  he  feels  it, 
and  as  it  presents  itself  to  him.  Hoffding,  however,  makes 
here  the  fatal  blunder  of  lapsing  into  descriptive  science  by 
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insisting  that  the  concept  of  purpose  cannot  be  derived  from 
the  concept  of  norm  (of  law).  This  is  to  ignore  the  fact  that 
ethics  is  a  normative,  not  a  descriptive,  science.  By  defining 
norm  as  “  the  rule  for  the  activity  necessary  to  attain  the 
purpose,”  the  normative  element  becomes  a  fiction,  inasmuch 
as  the  norms  are  severally  made  dependent  on  the  agents  who 
adopt  them  merely  to  reach  certain  ends  which  they  do  pur¬ 
sue.  Indeed!  not  always  those  which  they  ought  to  pursue. 
This  procedure  gives  a  method  rather  than  a  normative  stand¬ 
ard.  It  is  psychologically  impossible  to  explain  the  sentiment 
of  ought  from  what  is.  The  feeling  of  ought  is  an  original, 
unanalyzable  fact.  The  revelation  of  God  at  the  heart  of 
man  is  the  original  source  of  all  religion,  and  also  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  source  of  all  obligations  and  duties,  of  whatever  specific 
content  they  may  be.  No  strictly  rational  ethics,  therefore,  is 
possible.  We  cannot,  even  in  theory,  be  good  without  God. 
The  postulate,  involved  in  every  ethics,  that  the  individual 
destiny  at  best  coincides  with  the  larger  good,  and  conversely, 
assumes  a  theistic  basis.  And  so  does  the  originality  of  the 
moral  sentiment  in  its  commanding  authority.  Ethics  dis¬ 
closes  what  is  before  us  and  behind  us,  the  moral  nature  of 
what  bears  us  and  what  leads  us.  What  ought  to  be  is  felt 
to  be  the  basis  and  ground  as  well  as  the  goal  of  all  that  is. 
In  the  science  of  ethics,  first  and  final  causes  are  seen  to  be 
one;  and  thus  in  the  ethical  nature  the  heart  of  reality  is  laid 
bare.  It  is  safe  to  predict  that,  in  our  age  of  indifference  to¬ 
wards  philosophical  discipline,  we  may  expect  a  reawakening 
of  metaphysical  studies  through  interest  in  ethical  questions. 
Only  when  ethics  rests  on  the  religious  basis  of  theistic  belief 
have  the  English  words  “  duty  ”  and  “  ought  ”  meaning,  in 
that  they  bring  in  the  One  who  is  Creator  and  Judge,  to 
whom  is  due,  to  whom  is  owed,  to  whom  we  pray  that  He  “for- 
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give  us  our  debts  as  we  forgive  our  debtors.”  Eduard  von 
Hartmann  says  in  “  Das  Religiose  Bewusstsein  der  Mensch- 
heit,”  “All  facts  point  to  the  circumstance  that  the  ethical  con¬ 
sciousness  of  man  has  developed  exclusively  on  the  basis  of 
religious  conviction,  that  ethics  nowhere  has  arisen  without 
this,  and  that  in  its  specific  coloring  it  has  everywhere  been 
conditioned  and  determined  by  religion.”  To  conceive  of  the 
purpose  for  which  we  are  created,  “  the  chief  end  of  man  to 
glorify  God  and  enjoy  Him  forever,”  affords  an  objective, 
authoritative  norm.  The  impossibility  of  its  psychological 
explanation  only  corroborates  the  fact  of  its  being  a  pri¬ 
mordial  rule  inherent  in  the  nature  of  God.  But  a  rule  which 
we  form  as  a  consequence  of  our  own  desires  can  never  figure 
as  such  a  norm,  for  such  a  rule  would  be  merely  describing 
the  functioning  of  oui  desires  in  our  purposes,  the  record 
of  a  subjective,  unethical  condition  of  fact.  Hoffding,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  general  tendency  of  our  day  to  give  wide  scope 
to  theories  of  values,  inclines  to  subjective  and  individual¬ 
istic  views,  which  logically  result  in  individualistic  pleasure- 
pursuits.  Against  this  tendency,  the  rigorism  of  Kant’s  ethical 
law  stands  as  a  wholesome  truth.  For  the  ethical  life,  far 
from  being  a  primrose  zmy  determined  by  transient  pleasures, 
should  be  accepted  as  an  exacting  task  under  the  demands  of 
the  Infinite!  We  are  to  learn  to  will  our  duty,  not  to  shape 
our  duties  to  our  wills,  for  then  what  we  call  duties  become 
simply  our  desires.  Not  whatever  satisfies  desire  is  good. 
Desire  itself  is  to  be  brought  to  a  test.  As  Professor  Palmer 
tentatively  puts  it :  “  Pleasure  probably  is  nothing  else  but  the 
sense  that  some  one  of  our  functions  has  been  appropriately 
exercised.  Every  time,  then,  that  a  volition  has  been  carried 
forth  in  the  complex  world  and  there  conducted  to  its  mark 
{and  taken  its  imuard  effect)  a  gratified  feeling  arises.”  Pleas- 
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lire,  then,  should  rather  be  treated  as  an  incident  expression  of 
the  proper  discharge  of  our  function,  our  duty,  “  given  us  by 
something  which  we  cannot  alter,  fully  estimate,  or  with  dam¬ 
age  evade.” 

Hoffding  well  declares  it  a  psychological  impossibility  to 
derive  the  concept  of  purpose  from  the  concept  of  law.  In¬ 
stead,  however,  of  attempting  to  subsume  the  law  under  its 
contents,  which  are  but  its  specific  expressions,  showing  the 
way  in  which  we  get  this  experiential  evaluation  of  the  law, 
he  might  rather  have  paused  to  reflect  whether  or  not  the 
ethical  law  of  right  and  wrong  is  unanalyzable  because  orig¬ 
inal,  and  have  recognized  that  God  is  the  ultimate  lawgiver 
and  authority,  as  of  old ! 
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ARTICLE  II. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MORAL  VIRTUE. 

BY  REVEREND  JAMES  LINDSAY,  D.D.,  IRVINE,  SCOTLAND. 

An  uneasy  feeling  comes  to  one  at  times  that  moial  virtue 
has  not  yet  come  to  its  own  in  the  Christian  world  of  to-day. 
Alike  in  theory  and  practice,  Christian  virtue  seems  to  suffer 
greatly  because  thought  is  so  seldom  turned  to  direct  medita¬ 
tion  on  the  basal  worth  of  the  natural  virtues  —  the  cardinal 
virtues  of  the  Greeks.  Aquinas  thought  these  philosophical 
virtues  —  temperance,  fortitude,  wisdom,  justice  —  were  ac¬ 
quired,  while  the  theological  virtues  of  faith,  hope,  and  love 
were  inspired.  But  Aristotle  had  already  pointed  out  most 
clearly  that  moral  theory  exists  only  for  the  sake  of  practice, 
saying  that  “  we  study  ethics  not  that  we  may  know  what  vir¬ 
tue  is,  but  that  we  may  become  good  men;  otherwise  there 
could  be  no  advantage  in  it  whatsoever.”  Plato  had  previ¬ 
ously  declared,  in  the  “  Republic,”  that  ethical  virtues  “  are 
like  qualities  of  the  body,  which,  not  being  in  us  at  first,  are 
put  into  us  by  training  and  habit  ” ;  and,  in  the  tenth  book  of 
the  “  Laws,”  that  “  there  are  in  us  certain  virtues ;  therefore 
God  possesses  fully  all  virtue.” '  There  is  a  thoughtless  as¬ 
sumption  that,  in  Christianity,  such  a  direct  cultivation  of 
these  former  virtues  is  unnecessary  —  superseded  by  the 
possession  of  higher  and  later  virtues  in  Christianity.  The 
“  theological  ”  virtues  are  supposed  to  make  the  ancient  con¬ 
templation  of  moral  excellences  or  aperai  no  longer  needful. 
It  is  not  seen  that  this  is  to  have  fallen  from  Christianity  itself. 
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Pauline  Christianity,  at  any  rate,  was  wider  and  wiser,  and 
did  not  think  it  superfluous  to  present  a  splendid  range  of  dis¬ 
tinctively  virtuous  objects  before  men  —  things  true,  grave, 
righteous,  pure,  lovable,  attractive  —  bidding  them  “  think  ” 
on  “  these  things.”  Pauline  virtue  is  not  a  virtue  of  right  do¬ 
ing  merely,  such  as  Aristotle  inculcated,  but  a  virtue  so  in¬ 
terior  as  to  consist  in  right  thinking.  Our  right  thinking  will 
issue  in  our  virtue  being,  in  terms  of  a  true  Aristotelian  idea, 
a  good  “  habit  of  choice.”  The  vag^e  and  complicated  defi¬ 
nitions  of  virtue  given  by  various  recent  ethical  writers,  both 
British  and  American,  seem  to  have  but  little  practical  advan¬ 
tage,  after  all,  over  such  views  of  virtue  as  those  of  Jonathan 
Edwards  and  those  New  England  philosophers  who  took  it 
broadly  to  consist  in  choice  of  the  good  of  being. 

The  natural  virtues  wait  to  be  grandly  subsumed  in  Chris¬ 
tian  virtue,  not  thoughtlessly  neglected  or  despised.  The 
transcendent  worth  of  moral  virtue  waits  to  be  seen  in  the 
prismatic  blending  of  sevenfold  virtue  in  the  Christian  ideal. 
To  Aristotle,  virtue  was  the  most  natural  of  all  things,  yet 
finely  does  he  discriminate  between  being  virtuous  by  nature 
—  which  man  is  not  —  and  becoming  virtuous,  which  man  can 
become  through  self-determination,  in  conforming  to  the  true 
law  of  his  nature.  Thus  nature  has  only  made  us  for  virtue, 
but  we  ourselves  must  make  ourselves  virtuous.  The  well¬ 
being  or  welfare  signified  in  the  Greek  evBaifjLovia  comes 
clearly  short  of  that  character  of  necessity  and  universality 
which  marks  the  life  of  virtue  as  we  to-day  understand  it.  The 
life  of  virtue  is,  in  Aristotle’s  view,  the  life  of  right  reason  or 
6p6^  X070?.  It  is  his  conscious  accord  with  this  X0709  or 
law  that  makes  the  virtuous  man’s  actions  right.  These, 
as  virtuous,  are  free  from  excess  or  defect ;  they  can 
neither  be  added  to,  nor  subtracted  from,  without  spoli- 
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ation ;  they  conform  to  a  law  of  symmetry.  They  are,  fur¬ 
ther,  the  outcome  of  a  free  and  rational  choice,  which  loves 
the  right  for  the  right’s  sake.  Such  are  some  of  the  marks  of 
Aristotelian  virtue  at  least.  The  chief  of  virtues,  to  Aristotle, 
is  “  higher  justice,”  which  is  not  a  part,  but  the  whole  of  vir¬ 
tue  ;  complete,  in  an  absolute  sense,  it  is  not,  but  in  relation  to 
one’s  neighbor;  so  ideal  a  virtue  is  such  justice,  that  neither 
evening  nor  morning  star  is  so  lovely  as  this  supreme  quality 
of  personal  life.  No  wonder,  these  thoughts  of  Aristotle  be¬ 
ing  true,  Hesiod  should  have  declared  that  “  Justice  is  the  vir¬ 
gin  daughter  of  Zeus,”  or  that  Plotinus  should  have  pro¬ 
nounced  virtue  to  be  without  a  master  (apeTrj  dSe'o-TroTo?). 
Courage,  also,  was  a  great  virtue  to  the  ancients;  De  Maistre 
said  the  Romans  showed  profound  wisdom  in  making  force 
and  virtue  synonymous  terms.  Virtue,  conformity  to  moral 
idea,  was,  to  Plotinus,  the  prime  good  of  the  soul,  but  virtue 
was  to  him  of  the  nature  of  form  —  vehicle  or  basis  of  beauty. 
It  is  in  the  Stoic  theory  of  virtue,  as  represented,  say,  in  an 
Aurelius,  that  we  find  the  inwardness  of  virtue  really  brought 
out,  and  its  absolutely  self-sufficing  character  set  forth.  Vir¬ 
tue  is  to  Aurelius  superior  to  life’s  varying  fortunes.  Pri¬ 
marily  cosmic  is  virtue  to  him :  it  is  something  due  to  the  uni¬ 
verse  or  God.  We  are  free  to  be  moved  only  from  within; 
the  good  man,  as  lord  of  his  own  life,  is  such  a  king  among 
men  as  had  not  been  dreamed.  Hence  Boethius,  later,  was 
to  enjoin  on  the  Middle  Ages  “  the  consolations  of  Philoso¬ 
phy,”  which  consisted  in  “  the  superlative  worth  of  conscience 
and  virtue.” 

What  we  have  seen  to  be  true  of  moralism  is  not  less  true 
of  spiritualism.  The  spiritualism,  for  which  we  have  been 
made,  is  ours  only  through  faith  and  obedience.  This  spirit¬ 
uality  may  be  reached  by  the  path  of  moral  feeling  and  appre- 
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hension,  for  the  ethical  holds  within  its  reach  ultimate  spiritual 
reality.  Virtue  is,  as  Malebranche  said,  “a  habitual,  free, 
and  dominating  love  of  the  immutable  order.”  But  the  full 
and  effective  moralism  of  Christianity  rests  upon  a  spiritual 
basis  not  always  remembered  or  provided  for.  No  finer  in¬ 
sistence  on  moralistic  virtue  has  been  made  in  modern  times 
than  by  Emerson.  But  his  “  cathartic  virtue  ”  will  be  most 
fullv  realized  only  where  spiritual  cleansing  and  renewal  have 
been  known.  This,  for  the  reason  that  the  prior  consciousness 
of  moral  failure  must  be  relieved,  before  true  and  perfect  free¬ 
dom  for  the  attainment  of  moral  virtue  can  be  gained.  The 
heart,  transformed  by  such  experiences,  will  emerge  from  the 
deeps  of  regret,  to  make,  with  mighty  passion  and  sublime 
hope,  for  the  steeps  of  virtue.  For  it  has  sustaining  power 
behind  it  to  make  its  aims  at  virtue  effectual.  The  path  to 
rectitude  thus  securely  laid,  we  may  then  go  on  to  point  out 
that  man’s  deepest  need  and  greatest  beatitude  is  to  walk  in 
this  way  —  the  way  of  personal  rectitude.  Then,  and  only 
then,  has  Emerson’s  fine  apostrophe  to  Virtue  gotten  real 
power  and  place  for  man,  —  “  Virtue,  I  am  thine :  save  me ; 
use  me:  thee  will  I  serve,  day  and  night,  in  great,  in  small, 
that  I  may  be  not  virtuous,  but  virtue.”  What  new  lights 
will  then  flash,  and  what  ethical  splendors  settle,  on  such  in¬ 
sistences  as  that  “  the  essence  of  greatness  is  the  perception 
that  Virtue  is  enough,”  and  that  “  strength  enters  just  as  much 
as  the  moral  sentiment  prevails  ” !  There  is  no  greater  mis¬ 
take  than  to  suppose  the  practice  of  virtue  to  be  an  unillumined 
result  of  power  of  will  —  will  unlighted  by  faith.  Faith  is  an 
essential  factor  in  our  moral  development;  foredoomed  to 
failure  is  every  philosophy  that  does  not  recognize  the  fact. 
The  universe  in  which  we  are  set  is  so  framed  as  to  make  the 
largest  possible  demand  on  our  rational  faith.  No  caricatures 
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or  misconceptions  of  such  a  faith  must  keep  us  from  having 
the  insight  to  perceive,  and  the  courage  to  maintain,  its  rea¬ 
sonableness  and  necessity.  Always  upon  such  faith  must  the 
practice  of  moral  virtue  very  largely  depend,  and  we  do  well  to 
remember,  with  Plato,  that  the  risks  in  such  ventures  of  faith 
are  noble.  We  needs  must  have  a  well-nigh  boundless  faith 
in  the  rightness  and  worth  of  virtue,  and  the  untold  possibili- 
ties  of  its  attainment,  ere  its  practice  shall  become  for  us  the 
imperative  necessity  it  should.  It  is  the  lack  of  such  faith 
that  makes  what  Matthew  Arnold  calls  our  “  struggling, 
task’d  morality,”  a  morality  without  wings.  What,  however, 
forms  the  especial  ground  of  my  contention  now  is,  that  there 
is  loss  to-day  because  religious  men  vaguely  trust  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  virtues  of  faith,  hope,  and  love,  carrying  with  them,  in 
due  power  and  proportion,  all  lower  and  more  purely  human 
virtues.  With  what  result?  That  men  in  all  spheres  —  civic, 
commercial,  academic,  ecclesiastical  —  find  it  only  too  easily 
compatible  with  religious  pretensions  to  act  with  a  disregard 
of  these  human  and  inferior  virtues  —  justice,  benevolence, 
veracity,  honesty,  chastity,  honor,  etc.,  —  of  which  an  enlight¬ 
ened  pagan  would  have  been  ashamed.  It  is  the  weakness 
of  human  nature,  we  are  told  in  easy  excuse;  but  the  point 
just  is,  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  Christianized  human  nature 
remaining  deplorably  behind  pagan  thought  and  practice  in 
matters  of  moral  virtue.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  enough  to 
make  insistence  on  the  good  or  virtuous  will  as  the  one  thing 
ethically  needful :  there  seems  need  to  reinstate  the  purely  hu¬ 
man  or  natural  virtues  in  their  place  of  honor  or  importance, 
so  that  we  shall  even  think  less  of  any  religious  faith,  or  hope, 
or  love,  which  does  not  in  its  outworking  incorporate  or  re¬ 
inforce  them.  It  is  the  virtuous  mind  we  need,  even  before 
the  virtuous  will:  when  we  have  learned  to  “  think  on  these 
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things  ”  and  to  love  them,  we  shall  certainly  do  them.  There¬ 
fore,  says  the  author  of  “  Comus,” 

“Love  Virtue;  she  alone  is  free. 

She  can  teach  you  how  to  climb 
Higher  than  the  sphery  chime; 

Or,  if  Virtue  feeble  were. 

Heaven  itself  would  stoop  to  her.” 

There  is  just  the  trouble;  Heaven  seems  all  unheeding  of  the 
troubles  of  virtue;  Nature  seems  blindly  indifferent  to  her 
tramplings  and  defeats.  But  this  moral  indifference  of  Na¬ 
ture,  Bagehot  used  to  argue,  was  a  necessity  to  such  a  being 
as  man,  affording  the  only  fair  field  for  morality,  with  no 
bribes  to  virtue.  Maeterlinck  reminds  us  that  the  indiffer¬ 
ence  of  Nature  to  our  moral  actions  does  not  prove  that 
she  has  no  morality  or  equity  of  her  own,  or  that  there 
is  no  morality  but  ours.  Rightly  enough  he  insists  on  the 
need  to  let  our  consciousness  —  with  its  certitudes  as  to  vir¬ 
tue —  speak,  howsoever  force  may  seem  to  belong  to  the  im¬ 
mensities  and  destinies  of  the  universe.  By  these,  within 
ourselves,  we  must  abide;  to  these  we  must  be  loyal:  these 
alone  are  for  us  consistent,  coherent,  and  fruitful.  It  is  this 
absolute  and  indefeasible  worth  of  virtue,  we  are  now  con¬ 
cerned  to  maintain ;  and  it  will  do  an  infinite  deal  more  for  us, 
in  the  practical  outworking  of  life,  than  Royce’s  rather  formal 
and  futile  moral  maxim  of  “  loyalty  to  loyalty,”  which  only 
too  easily  leaves  men  mere  loyal  partisans  —  a  poor  enough 
result,  and  common  enough,  even  in  philosophy.  Not  so  with 
loyalty  to  virtue;  she  is  no  shade;  she  is  neither  a  half-god 
nor  a  half-good ;  her  worth  is  beyond  question ;  her  value  be¬ 
yond  compute;  her  credentials  are  complete;  her  assurances 
of  the  highest.  It  may  be  foolish,  rather  dangerous,  to  chal¬ 
lenge  virtue  to  whet  the  sword  of  individual  resolve  and  per¬ 
sonal  moral  initiative,  for  so  to  speak  is  to  show  that  we  do  not 
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I 

I  know  the  hidings  of  virtue’s  power.  To  be  loyal  to  virtue  is 

I 

I  to  be  loyal  to  no  empty  formal  precept,  but  to  that  which  is 

I  destined  for  true  and  needful  warfare,  and  designed  for  true 

and  universal  welfare. 

We  are  sometimes  told  that  there  must  be  no  insistence  on 
moral  virtue  merely  on  the  ground  that  it  makes  for  perfec¬ 
tion  of  our  personal  character.  Well,  and  of  what  worth  will 
our  activity  for  others  be,  if  there  is  no  inner  force  of  virtue 
in  us,  as  we  seek  to  be  perfect,  even  as  the  one  Father  in 
heaven  is  perfect?  A  mechanical  and  unfruitful  activity  it 
will  be.  Has  virtue  no  worth  in  itself  that  we  must  seek  it 
only  for  the  sake  of  others?  Because  we  love  virtue  as  good 
in  itself,  it  does  by  no  means  follow  that  moral  virtue  must 
remain  in  us  subjective,  personal,  selfish.  The  potentialities 
of  virtue  are  too  great  for  that.  The  thinkers  who  fear  such 
issue  forget  that  the  highest  we  can  give  to  others  is  what 
we  are.  They  forget  the  matchless  power  of  ethical  virtue  — 
its  strange,  unexampled  power  of  triumph  in  and  over  hu¬ 
man  life.  Christianity  found  its  supreme  power  precisely  in 
the  .sublimity  of  its  appeal  to  the  ideal  in  man  —  to  his  unat¬ 
tained  and  unfulfilled  ideals  —  for  the  primacy  of  its  appeal 
is  to  character  rather  than  conduct.  The  realization  of  vir¬ 
tuous  character  instantly  influences  and  inspires  conduct  —  a 
form  of  perfection  which  is  obligatory  upon  all.  Character, 
fashioned  by  a  sense  of  the  peerless  and  intrinsic  worth  of 
virtue,  is  a  dynamic  force  which  will  not  fail,  in  well-regulated 
forms,  to  issue  in  exterior  activity.  For  character  just  con¬ 
sists  in  the  habitual  direction  and  attitude  of  the  will.  And  it 
includes  all  the  elements  of  our  actual  consciousness,  whether 
attention,  or  emotion,  or  desire.  In  Christian  virtue,  the  will 
gives  fundamental  direction,  and  the  Kantian  emphasis  on  a 
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good  will  we  accept,  remembering  that,  the  “tree”  being 
“  good,”  its  “  fruit  ”  will  also  be  “  good.”  But  that  is  not  the 
whole  case,  for  too  often  it  is  overlooked  that  man’s  unique 
distinction  is,  that  he  has  the  power  to  choose  and  say  which 
“  tree  ”  he  will  be.  The  will  by  which  he  so  chooses  is  part 
of  his  actual  consciousness,  and  it  is  the  totality  of  his  actual 
consciousness  that  makes  him  the  “  tree  ”  good  or  bad.  The 
will  is  never  passive,  not  even  in  the  case  of  those  to  whom  the 
dogma  of  negation  is  so  dear  that  they  fancy  they  believe  noth¬ 
ing  apart  from  “  knowledge.”  The  supremacy  of  the  will,  in 
our  virtuous  seeking  of  essential  good,  can  be  recognized  by 
as  without  ignoring  those  intellectual  and  emotional  elements 
that  accompany  volitional  attitude  or  working.  Those  ancient 
moralists  were  already  right,  when  they  so  deeply  felt,  and 
so  strongly  insisted  on,  the  need  of  faith  and  reverence  to 
the  practice  of  virtue.  They  rightly  held  the  beauty  of  good¬ 
ness  to  be  an  enkindling  active  principle  within  us;  hence  we 
find  Plutarch  saying  of  Pericles,  that  “  virtue  has  this  peculiar 
property,  that  at  the  same  time  we  admire  her  conduct,  we 
long  to  copy  the  example.  The  goods  of  fortune  we  wish  to 
enjoy,  virtue  we  desire  to  practise ;  the  former  we  are  glad  to 
receive  from  others,  the  latter  we  are  ambitious  that  others 
.should  receive  from  us.” 

We  have  not,  in  moral  practice,  got  beyond  the  uncondi¬ 
tional  character  of  the  moral  imperative,  whose  pressure  does 
so  much  to  unify  our  chaotic  experience.  Virtue,  as  virtue,  is 
moral.  To  love  virtue  is  to  love  truth  practical.  By  reason  of 
our  virtuous  consciousness,  truth  does  not  come  to  us  as  to 
her  own,  and  her  own  receive  her  not.  Great  strength  and 
tranquillity  accrue  to  the  total  force  of  personality  from  direct 
reflection  upon,  and  express  cultivation  of,  things  that  are 
just,  noble,  pure,  and  morally  lovely.  We  may  well  feel,  with 
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Malebranche,  that  “  strength  and  freedom  of  mind,  which 
consist  in  being  disposed  to  seek  and  follow  truth,  and  to  ac¬ 
cept  it  solely  on  evidence,  are  virtues  and  cardinal  virtues.”  It 
must  seem  strange  that  the  Christian  man  —  who  should  be 
more  than  ever  man  —  should  often  be  deficient  in  those  lowly 
human  virtues  which  mark  man  as  man,  and  which,  possessed 
in  high  degree,  are  capable  of  making  spiritual  result  in  man 
more  perfect  and  entire.  Yet,  to  add  to  their  faith  virtue,  in 
this  sense,  is  so  deep  and  precise  a  need  of  to-day,  that  noth¬ 
ing  can  make  up  for  the  want  of  it.  Not  until  this  has  been 
realized  will  the  consciousness  of  moral  personality  stand  out 
as  the  sovereign  fact  in  experience.  Not  without  this  can  the 
moral  hero  —  crown  of  the  moral  universe  —  come.  Such 
power  of  virtue  is  the  combined  result  of  the  force  of  will  and 
of  attachment  to  moral  truth  —  an  attachment  which  at  once 
raises  and  transforms  the  will.  The  direction  and  aim  of  our 
moral  endeavors  should  be  towards  being  rather  than  doing; 
our  call  is  to  will-direction  more  than  to  specific  deeds.  It 
still  remains  true  that,  as  Emerson  says,  “  in  a  virtuous  action, 
I  properly  am.”  It  need  not  be  denied  that  a  virtuous  life,  in 
deep  and  solid  sense,  can  never  be  easy.  To  be  virtuous  is  to 
obey.  We  obey,  not  only  because  there  is  that  which  is  higher 
than  our  will,  but  also  because  our  obedience  is  always  less 
from  habit  or  instinct  —  less  from  external  standard  before 
us,  and  more  from  reason  or  inward  law.  Our  virtues  are  too 
often  only  accidental,  temperamental,  and  negative  —  too  sel¬ 
dom  the  fruit  of  a  principle  working  continually  within  us. 
Our  striving  must  be  towards  reaching  a  plane  whereon 
virtue  will  be  to  us  only  a  pleasure.  “  Blessedness  is  not  the 
reward  of  virtue,”  says  Spinoza,  “  but  virtue  itself.”  Happi¬ 
ness  is  thus  in  virtue,  and  need  not  be  sacrificed  to  it.  And  it 
is  virtue,  not  virtues  merely,  that  we  seek ;  a  consciousness 
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steeped  in,  or  saturated  with,  virtue ;  of  such  virtue  the  nour¬ 
ishment  is  truth.  But  theory  of  duty  is  not  virtue;  virtue 
must  be  swallowed  up  of  affection.  Such  virtue  will  be  quick- 
ener  of  intellect  and  of  civilization,  for  it  is,  as  Joubert  said, 
“  the  health  of  the  soul,”  and  “  gives  a  flavor  to  the  smallest 
leaves  of  life.” 

The  strength  of  moral  virtue,  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  our  insistence,  must  be  drawn  from  the  unseen  and  invisi¬ 
ble.  If  we  add  virtue  to  our  faith,  it  is  because  faith  is  the 
root  of  our  virtue.  If  we  distinguish  Virtue  from  mere  will, 
we  can  still,  with  Epictetus,  be  “  bold  in  things  beyond  the 
Will,  fearful  in  things  subject  to  the  Will.”  If  any  man  will 
do  the  Will,  he  shall  know  the  Doctrine.  No  mere  knowledge 
can,  as  Socrates  supposed,  constitute  virtue;  intellectual  the¬ 
ory  cannot  supply  moral  power;  knowledge  may  be  guide  pr 
condition  of  virtue,  but  is  neither  its  source  nor  its  essence. 
It  was  Aristotle  who  brought  out  what  a  dominant  feature  of 
all  virtue  is  moderation,  and  this  moderating  view  of  the 
function  of  knowledge  throws  us  back  upon  the  importance 
of  ethical  will  and  purpose.  Such  will  and  knowledge  form 
the  highest  virtue  —  a  virtue  whose  overplus  of  power  makes 
sure  advance  towards  ideal  ends.  We  have  seen  the  moral 
ideal  involved  in  such  virtue  to  be  nothing  exterior  or  immo¬ 
bile,  but  an  internal  and  immanent  need  of  moral  ascent  and 
progression.  For  human  life  has  nothing  more  real  than  such 
ideal,  calling,  as  it  does,  for  the  virtue  of  courage  to  seek 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

THE  GETHSEMANE  AGONY. 

BY  THE  REVEREND  ARCHIBALD  EUGENE  THOMSON,  D.D., 
BEREA,  KENTUCKY. 

Beyond  a  question,  a  very  large  majority  of  Bible  students 
and  readers  see  in  our  Lord’s  agony  in  the  garden  the  natural 
recoil  and  shrinking  of  the  soul  from  a  painful  and  ignomin¬ 
ious  death,  and  in  his  submissive  words,  “  Nevertheless,  not  as 
I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt,”  an  example  for  us  of  patience  in  the 
event  of  unanswered  prayer,  and  humble  acceptance  of  the 
Father’s  will  instead  of  our  own.  Many  have  found  comfort 
and  heart-strengthening  from  this  interpretation.  The  view 
of  scriptural  questions  taken  by  the  average  Christian  is  gen¬ 
erally  pretty  correct,  and  it  is  a  serious  matter  to  discard  it. 
Such  rejection  must  be  accompanied  by  strong  proof,  to  make 
it  permissible.  It  is,  however,  a  fact  that  sometimes  a  genu¬ 
ine  truth  will  be  based  on  a  mistaken  use  of  Scripture.  Every 
helpful  lesson  which  has  been  drawn  from  the  common  view 
of  the  Gethsemane  agony  can  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  Word 
of  God;  so  that  the  Christian  world  will  not  lose,  and  may 
gain,  if  we  find  that  the  view  ordinarily  accepted  is  not  cor¬ 
rect.  Other  interpretations  have  been  given,  and  one,  quite 
different  from  the  common  view,  seems  to  the  writer  to  have 
such  scriptural  warrant  as  to  justify  its  acceptance.  Before 
setting  forth  this  better  interpretation,  certain  facts  and  con¬ 
siderations  should  be  examined  which  militate  strongly  against 
that  commonly  received. 

1 .  It  is  well  known  that  strength  of  will,  lofty  purpose,  and 
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high  views  of  truth  and  duty  have  often  upheld  mere  men  in 
the  face  of  death  at  least  as  painful  and  humiliating  as  that 
which  Jesus  suffered.  From  the  American  Indian,  who  bore 
unflinchingly  the  worst  tortures  his  enemies  could  devise, 
and  Regulus,  the  Roman  hero  who  went  calmly  to  face  the 
fury  of  Carthage,  to  Christ’s  own  disciples  who  have  not  only 
met  a  brutal  death  cheerfully,  but  have  often  needed  to  be 
restrained  from  seeking  a  martyr’s  crown,  men  have  shown 
their  ability  to  rise  superior  to  the  terrors  of  death.  The  fact 
that  Christian  martyrs  have  been  upheld  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
leads  us  to  reflect  that  our  Lord  had  the  presence  of  that  Spirit 
in  the  highest  degree.  Often,  filled  with  the  Spirit  who  dwelt 
in  fullness  in  our  Lord,  men  and  women  have  been  brought 
face  to  face  suddenly  with  the  certainty  of  a  speedy  and  pain¬ 
ful  death,  and  have  met  the  situation  at  least  without  showing 
any  outward  signs  of  panic  or  fear.  Knowing  this,  many  a 
Christian  has  been  perplexed  by  the  record  of  our  Lord’s 
agony,  and  has  almost  felt  that  an  apology  for  him  was 
needed. 

2.  It  is  hard  to  reconcile  our  Lord’s  agony  in  the  garden, 
interpreted  in  the  common  way,  with  his  own  previous  state¬ 
ments.  Early  in  his  ministry  he  had  plainly  told  his  disciples 
of  the  violent  death  which  awaited  him,  and  the  shameful 
treatment  which  should  accompany  it,  and  he  sternly  rebuked 
Peter,  who  ventured  to  enter  a  protest.  He  represented  him¬ 
self  as  eager  to  reach  this  crowning  part  of  his  life-work: 
“  But  I  have  a  baptism  to  be  baptized  with ;  and  how  am  I 
straitened  till  it  be  accomplished!  ”  (Luke  xii.  50).  When  on 
the  mount  of  transfiguration  he  talked  with  Moses  and  Elijah, 
the  theme  of  their  conversation  was  “  his  decease  which  he 
was  about  to  accomplish  at  Jerusalem”  (Luke  ix.  31).  His 
death  was  a  large  part  of  his  .stock  in  trade,  if  we  may  so 
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speak,  meditated  upon,  planned  for,  talked  about  with  his  dis¬ 
ciples.  His  last  discourse  with  them  was  full  of  it,  and  he  spoke 
of  it  with  the  utmost  calmness.  It  would  be  very  strange  if 
after  accustoming  himself  to  the  thought  so  long,  he  should 
break  down  at  last  in  the  presence  of  the  fact. 

3.  He  represented  himself  a  master  of  life  and  death.  In 
his  eyes  death  was  a  very  simple  thing.  With  a  word  he  was 
able  to  call  the  spirit  back  and  bid  it  animate  the  body  once 
more.  He  declared  that  his  death,  when  it  should  occur, 
would  not  be  from  man’s  having  gained  the  mastery  over 
him,  but  from  his  own  independent,  unconstrained  choice: 
“  Therefore  doth  the  Father  love  me,  because  I  lay  down  my 
life,  that  I  may  take  it  again.  No  one  taketh  it  away  from  me, 
but  I  lay  it  down  of  myself.  I  have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and 
I  have  power  to  take  it  again.  This  commandment  received 
I  from  my  Father”  (John  x.  17-18). 

4.  He  knew  that  his  death  was  to  close  his  painful,  toil¬ 
some  course  here  on  earth,  and  permit  him  to  take  his  former 
place  in  glory.  Thus  he  prayed,  “And  now.  Father,  glorify 
thou  me  with  thine  own  self  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with 
thee  before  the  world  was”  (John  xvii.  5). 

5.  A  protest  must  be  entered  against  the  idea  that  Jesus 
offered  a  prayer,  a  petition,  which  was  not  granted.  We  read 
concerning  our  own  prayers,  “And  this  is  the  boldness  which 
we  have  toward  him,  that,  if  we  ask  anything  according  to  his 
will,  he  heareth  us:  and  if  we  know  that  he  heareth  us  what¬ 
soever  we  ask,  we  know  that  we  have  the  petitions  which  we 
have  asked  of  him  ”  (1  John  v.  14-15).  If  a  prayer  of  ours, 
heard  of  God  in  the  scriptural  sense,  is  answered,  and  we  know 
that  we  have  the  thing  desired,  much  more  must  it  have  been 
true  of  Jesus.  When  he  stood  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  he 
said :  “  Father,  I  thank  thee  that  thou  heardest  me.  And  I 
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knew  that  thou  hearest  me  always ;  but  because  of  the  multi¬ 
tude  that  standeth  around  I  said  it,  that  they  may  believe  that 
thou  sendest  me  ”  (John  xi.  41-42).  We  must  therefore  con¬ 
clude  that  Jesus  never  presented  to  his  Father  a  petition  which 
was  not  granted.  Certainly  this  prayer  in  the  garden  would 
be  the  only  known  exception.  But  it  is  written  concerning  this 
of  Jesus,  “  Who  in  the  days  of  his  flesh,  having  offered  up 
prayers  and  supplications  with  strong  crying  and  tears  unto 
him  that  was  able  to  save  him  from  death,  and  having  been 
heard  for  his  godly  fear,  though  he  was  a  Son,  yet  learned 
obedience  by  the  things  which  he  suffered”  (Heb.  v.  7).  It 
seems  very  clear,  therefore,  that,  however  the  prayer  in  the 
garden  may  be  explained,  the  explanation  must  rest  on  the 
assumption  that  Christ  obtained  what  he  asked.  He  learned 
obedience  by  things  which  he  suffered,  not  by  having  his 
petition  denied.  Further,  since  by  this  statement  in  Hebrews 
he  did  ask  to  be  saved  from  death,  and  his  prayer  must  be 
assumed  to  have  been  answered,  and  since  he  was  not  saved 
from  the  death  on  the  cross,  our  explanation  of  the  case,  to 
be  consistent  with  known  facts,  must  rest  on  the  assumption 
that  it  was  quite  another  death  from  that  on  the  cross  from 
which  he  asked  to  be  delivered. 

Let  us  now  study  the  elements  in  the  actual  situation  which 
may  guide  to  an  understanding  of  the  prayer. 

1.  Christ’s  Physical  Condition.  He  must  have  been  ex¬ 
ceedingly  exhausted  and  worn  after  the  terrible  strain  of  the 
last  few  days.  The  intensity  of  his  absorption  in  the  work 
which  he  had  in  hand  may  be  inferred  from  his  feeling  the 
pangs  of  hunger  on  Monday  morning  of  his  last  week  as  he 
went  into  the  city.  This  must  indicate  that  the  loving  hospi¬ 
tality  of  the  home  in  Bethany  had  not  been  used  by  Jesus  that 
morning  so  far  as  to  take  breakfast.  Andrews  suggests  that 
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he  may  have  spent  the  preceding  night  in  solitude  and  prayer.^ 
In  this  night  of  the  agony  in  the  garden  there  had  of  course 
been  no  chance  to  rest.  It  must  have  been  with  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  worn  physique  that  he  came  to  the  trying  ordeal  of  the 
Gethsemane  experience,  whatever  it  was.  The  singular  phe¬ 
nomenon,  however,  of  bloody  sweat,  could  not  have  resulted 
from  mere  exhaustion.  But  few  similar  cases  are  on  record, 
and  the  condition  is  always  a  result  of  some  great  mental 
distress. 

2.  An  examination  of  certain  Greek  expressions  used  in 
the  narrative  will  be  of  value.  Matthew  and  Mark  both  re¬ 
port  Jesus  as  saying,ne/oA,v7rd9  eariv  rj  yfrvxv  f^ov  &>?  davarov, 
“  My  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful,  even  unto  death.”  Mat¬ 
thew  reports  of  him  earlier  that  he  vp^aro  XvTrciaOai  kcH 
aSrjp.ov€iVj  “  began  to  be  sorrowful  and  sore  troubled.” 
HepiXvTTo^t  means,  in  both  classic  and  New  Testament  Greek, 
“  very  sorrowful,”  “  wholly  grieved,”  “  very  sad,”  “  deeply 
grieved,”  etc.  There  is  no  instance  of  the  word  expressing 
dismay  in  view  of  a  future  event.  It  rather  expresses  deep 
grief  for  some  past  event  or  present  condition.  Similarly 
XvireiaOm  means  “  to  be  sad,”  “  to  mourn,”  “  to  grieve.” 
*ABr]p,ov€tv  means,  in  classic  Greek,  “to  be  cast  down,” 
“  troubled,”  or  “  in  anguish,”  and  in  New  Testament  Greek, 
“  to  be  sated,”  “  to  be  wearied,”  and  then  “  to  be  heavy,”  “  to 
be  dejected.”  It  is  used  but  thrice  in  the  New  Testament,  viz. 
in  Matthew’s  and  Mark’s  accounts  of  the  agony,  and  in  Phil, 
ii.  26,  “  since  he  longed  after  you  all,  and  was  sore  troubled, 
because  ye  had  heard  that  he  was  sick.”  Thus  we  must  under¬ 
stand  the  reference  here  to  be  to  some  cause  of  sorrow  rather 
than  the  fear  of  a  future  woe.  Again,  Mark  says  of  Jesus, 
rjp^oTO  iKdap/Seitrdcu  xal  aB-qpovelv.  *^Kdap.fieta-dai  means,  in 
^Llfe  of  our  Lord,  p.  436. 
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both  classic  and  New  Testament  Greek,  “  to  be  quite  stunned  ” 
or  “  amazed.”  The  word  is  used  only  by  Mark,  and  only  four 
times  by  him,  viz.  of  the  people  when  they  saw  Jesus  come 
from  the  mount  of  transfiguration  (ix.  15)  ;  the  case  in  hand 
(xiv.  33) ;  and  when  the  women  saw  the  young  man  in  Jesus’ 
tomb,  and  were  “  amazed,”  and  bidden  by  the  young  man  not 
to  be  “amazed  ”  (xvi.  5  and  6).  The  word  does  not  express 
fear  of  a  coming  event  in  these  cases,  nor  fear  of  personal 
harm,  so  much  as  astonishment  in  view  of  something  actually 
before  the  eyes.  These  definitions  would  lead  us  to  think  that 
Jesus  was  exceeding  sorrowful,  sad,  in  anguish,  amazed,  not 
from  fear  of  any  bodily  suffering  which  he  must  endure,  but 
rather  in  view  of  some  dreadful  facts  which  were  appearing 
to  him  in  a  new  light,  and  in  view  of  some  great  distress  act¬ 
ually  upon  him  at  that  moment.  We  may  here,  in  connection 
with  these  expressions  which  we  have  been  examining,  prop¬ 
erly  remember  the  limitations  to  which  his  humanity  subjected 
him.  As  the  date  of  his  second  coming  was  concealed  from 
him,  so  probably  were  other  facts.  It  is  very  likely  that  the 
awful  character  of  sin,  and  the  vastness  of  the  price  which 
must  be  paid  to  make  an  atonement  for  it,  had  not  been  fully 
revealed  to  him.  Now,  as  he  is  coming  to  the  climax  of  his 
work,  to  humanity’s  crisis,  he  is  given  a  fuller  vision  than 
ever  before  of  the  two  facts.  They  oppress  him  so  that  his 
sorrow  and  amazement  are  more  than  his  exhausted  frame 
can  bear.  It  would  seem  a  contradiction  for  him  to  say  that 
for  fear  of  death  he  was  at  the  point  of  death ;  but  this  view 
of  sin’s  enormity  and  of  what  he  must  pass  through  to  re¬ 
deem  men  from  its  penalty,  a  vastly  greater  price  than  mere 
bodily  death,  as  we  shall  see  later,  might  well  pass  the  power 
of  a  mortal  body  to  endure.  Let  us  then  take  our  Lord’s 
words,  “  My  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful,  even  unto  death,” 
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as  literally  true.  He  was  aghast  at  the  exceeding  sinfulness 
of  sin,  clearly  as  he  had  seen  it  before,  and  perhaps  at  the 
price  which  necessity  was  laid  on  him  to  pay,  and  his  mortal 
frame  was  ready  to  sink  beneath  the  horror  of  the  sight. 

3.  Let  us  now  look  at  our  Lord’s  words,  as  recorded  by 
Mark,  “  The  spirit  indeed  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak  ” 
(xiv.  38).  The  common  interpretation  of  this  is  that  while 
he  chose  the  cross,  yet  the  bodily  shrinking  was  extreme. 
This  view,  however,  involves  us  in  contradictions. 

(1)  We  must  admit  that  our  Lord’s  shrinking  from  bodily 
pain  was  such  that  it  for  the  time  overpowered  the  willing¬ 
ness  of  his  spirit  to  suffer,  so  that  he  prayed  his  Father  to  find, 
if  possible,  some  other  way  for  him  to  achieve  his  atoning 
work  than  by  death  on  the  cross.  It  is  a  contradiction  to  say 
that  Christ  was  divine,  and  then  to  say  that  his  bodily  shrink¬ 
ing  from  pain  could  so  overmaster  the  willingness  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  within  him,  for  his  spirit  was  wholly  under  the  sway  of 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

(2)  He  knew  what  was  the  plan  and  will  of  God  regarding 
his  bodily  death.  He  had  taught  and  practised  entire  submis¬ 
sion  to  that  will.  He  knew  that  Satan  was  opposing  that  will 
with  all  his  might.  He  had  met  and  vanquished  him  again  and 
again.  To  have  asked  to  have  the  path  changed  which  had 
been  marked  out  for  him  would  have  been  to  yield  to  Satan’s 
appeals.  But  he  had  said  shortly  before,  in  that  same  night, 
“  The  prince  of  the  w'orld  cometh ;  and  he  hath  nothing  in  me.” 
Furthermore,  to  have  yielded  to  the  desire  to  avoid  pain  in 
any  degree  would  have  been  a  yielding  to  the  selfish  nature, 
to  what  Paul  calls  the  “  flesh,”  since  the  salvation  of  men  de¬ 
manded  the  death  on  the  cross.  I  cannot  find  that  Jesus  ever 
used  the  word  “  flesh  ”  in  that  sense,  except  in  possibly  one 
instance.  He  used  it  chiefly  of  the  human  body,  and  once  of 
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the  life  of  mankind,  “  and  except  those  days  had  been  short¬ 
ened,  no  flesh  would  have  been  saved  ”  (Matt.  xxiv.  22 ;  Mark 
xiii.  20).  The  one  possible  exception  is  John  viii.  15,  “Ye 
judge  after  the  flesh.”  Thus  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  Jesus  referred  to  his  body  when  he  said,  “  The  spirit  in¬ 
deed  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak.”  He  meant  that  there 
was  no  shrinking  on  his  part  from  the  task  which  lay  before 
him,  but  his  body  was  in  danger  of  not  being  able  to  endure 
the  awful  strain.  A  difificulty  may  arise  here  in  the  minds  of 
some,  from  the  fact  that  Jesus  spoke  these  words  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  his  warning  to  Peter  to  watch  and  pray  lest  he  en¬ 
ter  into  temptation.  It  might  be  thought  that  Jesus  meant 
that  He  was  in  danger  from  the  temptation  of  the  devil, 
and  thus  weight  be  given  to  the  old  interpretation  of  the 
prayer  of  Christ.  We  must,  however,  make  this  our  rule,  that 
where  there  are  strong  considerations  militating  against  one 
interpretation,  so  strong  that  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
it  cannot  possibly  be  correct,  an  apparent  argument  in  favor 
of  that  interpretation  must  not  be  allowed  to  overrule  the 
weightier  arguments  on  the  other  side.  The  fact  must  be 
allowed  that  the  prayer  of  Jesus  was  granted.  Therefore  he 
could  not  have  asked  to  be  delivered  from  the  death  on  the 
cross,  for  that  deliverance  was  not  granted.  These  words  im¬ 
mediately  under  consideration  were  addressed  to  Peter,  whom, 
after  his  emphatic  declaration  of  attachment  and  loyalty,  Je¬ 
sus  finds  sleeping.  He  says  to  him,  “  Simon,  sleepest  thou  ? 
couldest  thou  not  watch  one  hour?  watch  and  pray  that  ye 
enter  not  into  temptation;  the  spirit  indeed  is  willing,  but  the 
flesh  is  weak.”  It  might  be  thought  that  Jesus  did  not  refer 
to  himself  at  all  in  these  words,  but  to  Peter’s  weakness  alone. 
It  seems  more  natural,  however,  to  regard  our  Lord  as  looking 
with  pitying,  sympathetic  eye  on  Peter.  He  knew  how  satanic 
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legions  filled  that  garden.  He  knew  how  his  own  body  was 
breaking  under  the  strain.  He  knew  that  in  Peter’s  case  the 
body  would  run  away  with  the  spirit.  Thus,  compassionately 
looking  on  his  disciple,  reading  him  a  lesson  out  of  his  own 
experience,  he  exhorts  him  to  pray  that  the  adversary  may 
not  have  full  opportunity  to  attack  him,  lest  his  weakness  of 
flesh,  and  the  power  of  the  flesh  over  the  spirit  in  his  case, 
deliver  him  into  his  adversary’s  hands,  instead  of  leading  him 
to  prevalence  in  prayer  as  was  the  case  with  his  Lord.^ 

4.  Christ’s  Atoning  Work.  Let  us  now  look  at  the  work 
of  atonement  which  our  Lord  had  in  hand.  Without  entering 
into  a  discussion  of  how  he  met  the  needs  of  a  race  of  lost 
men,  we  can  readily  see  that  his  bodily  death  on  the  cross  was 
not  the  means  by  which  he  wrought  out  the  atonement.  It  is 
written  of  him,  “  that  by  the  grace  of  God  he  should  taste  of 
death  for  every  man  ”  (Heb.  ii.  9).  He  did  much  more  than 
taste  of  bodily  death.  He  drank  that  cup  to  the  dregs.  To 
“  taste  ”  would  not  be  an  expression  at  all  applicable  to  the 
case.  There  must  have  been  another  death  than  that  of  the 
body  which  was  given  him  to  taste.  It  is  again  written  “  who 
his  own  self  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree  ”  (1  Pet. 
ii.  24).  He  must  have  borne  our  punishment,  which  is  not 
mere  bodily  death,  but  death  eternal.  What  is  eternal  death? 
In  Jesus’  last  prayer  among  his  disciples,  he  said,  “  and  this 
is  life  eternal,  that  they  should  know  thee,  the  only  true  God, 
and  him  whom  thou  didst  send,  even  Jesus  Christ  ”  (John 
xvii.  3).  Then  eternal  death  must  consist,  in  its  essence  at 
least,  in  not  knowing  God,  in  being  separated  from  him.  To 
us,  with  spiritual  vision  dimmed  by  sin,  it  does  not  seem  such 

*  If  we  take  this  view,  we  shail  then  say  that  our  Lord  used  the 
word  “  flesh  ”  in  a  double  sense,  referring  to  his  own  physical  frame, 
but  referring  to  Peter’s  tendency  to  let  personal  desires  dominate 
the  spirit. 
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a  dreadful  thing,  but  to  Jesus  it  must  have  been  the  most 
awful  thing  in  the  universe.  He  had  never  known  it  in  the 
least  degree.  He  could  not  have  been  able  to  anticipate  its 
dreadful  character.  But  this  was  the  death  which  he  was  to 
taste  for  every  man.  For  somewhat  of  the  same  reasons  men¬ 
tioned  regarding  an  appeal  to  be  delivered  from  bodily  death 
on  the  cross,  we  cannot  think  that  Jesus  prayed  to  be  delivered 
from  this  cup,  though  almost  infinitely  more  terrible  than  the 
other.  Though  he  could  not  have  known  it  all  in  advance,  he 
knew  he  must  taste  it,  and  would  not  prove  faithless  to  his 
covenant.  Besides,  as  we  have  seen,  our  solution  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  must  harmonize  with  the  fact  that  his  prayer  was  an¬ 
swered. 

5.  Christ’s  speedy  death  after  being  nailed  to  the  cross,  and 
the  point  in  his  agoiy^  at  which  his  death  came,  are  worth  our 
attention  in  this  study.  It  is  true  that  his  body  was  enfeebled, 
and  especially  so  by  his  agony  in  the  garden.  Yet  he  showed 
such  strength  and  composure  through  the  trying  ordeal  in 
Pilate’s  court  that  the  governor  was  astonished  by  learning 
that  he  died  so  soon.  His  death,  however,  followed  soon  after 
his  cry  “  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?  ”  so 
soon  after  that  a  connection  between  them  seems  reasonable. 
That  is,  the  withdrawal  of  his  Father’s  face,  causing  him  to 
taste  the  bitterness  of  eternal  death,  and  causing  him  to  ex¬ 
perience  the  keenest  agony  that  he  had  ever  known,  would 
naturally  conduce  to  the  collapse  of  his  physical  powers.  It  is 
a  very  natural  supposition  to  think  that  this  collapse  was  com¬ 
ing  on  in  the  garden.  It  was  the  new  experience  of  banish¬ 
ment  from  his  Father,  and  the  new  view  of  the  enormity  of 
sin  gained  as  the  greatness  of  the  suffering  needed  to  make 
an  atonement  became  more  clear  to  him  which  caused  him  to 
be  “  amazed,”  “  exceeding  sorrowful,  even  unto  death.”  Satan 
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was  there.  To  the  posse  which  came  to  arrest  him  Jesus  said 
“  but  this  is  your  hour,  and  the  power  of  darkness.”  We  can¬ 
not  question  that  Satan  would  have  been  glad  to  interfere  in 
the  work  of  atonement  by  killing  Jesus  before  he  could  get  to 
the  cross.  Doubtless  he  was  pressing  Jesus  with  all  his  might. 
Bodily  death  seemed  imminent.  But,  even  though  Jesus  had 
tasted  eternal  death  in  the  garden,  by  the  withdrawal  there  of 
his  Father’s  face,  yet  if  he  had  died  there  the  atoning  work, 
perfect  on  its  Godward  side,  would  not  have  been  complete 
on  the  manward  side.  Men  would  not  have  understood  it. 
As  his  bodily  resurrection  is  needed  as  a  proof  to  men  of  his 
power  over  the  grave,  so  the  cross  is  needed  as  a  symbol  of 
his  atoning  work.  How  much  poorer  the  world  would  have 
been,  if  the  cross  and  the  shedding  of  his  blood  had  never 
been  facts!  The  atonement  without  the  cross  would  have 
been  a  fact,  but  an  unpreachable  gospel.  This  he  seemed  to 
be  facing.  This,  we  may  well  believe,  Satan  wanted  to  ac¬ 
complish.  If  God,  in  his  infinite  wisdom,  should  choose  to 
change  his  plan,  his  Son  would  consent ;  but  he  pleaded  to  be 
delivered  frotn  death  then  that  he  might  come  to  the  cross,  to 
be  delivered  from  the  bitter  cup  of  having  his  atoning  work 
made  incomplete,  and  ineffective.  His  body  was  not  capable 
of  bearing  the  load  which  was  coming  upon  him,  and  as  he 
had  not  before  been  willing  to  work  miracles  in  his  own  be¬ 
half,  neither  was  he  now.  Here  let  us  note  that  Luke  records 
that,  in  the  midst  of  the  agony  of  that  prayer,  “  there  appeared 
unto  him  an  angel  from  heaven,  strengthening  him.”  This 
makes  more  evident  the  threatening  collapse  of  his  body.  It 
was  so  imminent  that,  so  far  from  being  able  to  endure  the 
stress  of  the  redemptive  work  and  still  reach  the  cross,  he  had 
not  the  physical  strength  necessary  for  the  agonizing  prayer 
which  could  gain  respite.  Let  us  again  refer  to  Hebrews  v.  7 : 
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“  Who,  in  the  days  of  his  flesh,  having  offered  up  prayers  and 
supplications  with  strong  crying  and  tears  unto  him  that  was 
able  to  save  him  from  death,  and  having  been  heard  for  his 
godly  fear.”  Then  he  asked  to  be  saved  from  death.  He  was 
heard,  and  his  prayer  was  answered.  But  he  was  not  saved 
from  death  on  the  cross.  Therefore  the  death  from  which  he 
prayed  to  be  delivered  was  that  which  threatened  him  at  that 
moment,  and  which  would  have  kept  him  from  the  cross. 
How  glorious  a  spectacle  is  that  of  our  Saviour,  instead  of 
shrinking  from  the  agony  by  which  we  were  to  be  saved, 
shrinking  from  and  dreading  with  agony  unspeakable,  any¬ 
thing  which  could  make  his  atoning  work  of  less  value  to  us ! 

6.  The  Result.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  his  Father’s  face  was  postponed  till  he  was  on  the 
cross.  He  was  manifestly  upheld  by  his  Father’s  power 
through  the  ordeal  of  the  trial  and  being  nailed  to  the  cross. 
His  confident  words  to  Peter,  to  the  High  Priest,  and  to  the 
penitent  thief  show  him  in  full  possession  of  his  Father’s  fa¬ 
vor  and  power.  Just  why  this  experience  in  the  garden  came 
to  him,  why  the  withdrawal  of  his  Father’s  face  was  not  left 
till  he  was  on  the  cross,  perhaps  we  may  not  know,  but  must 
leave  it  with  many  other  mysteries  in  the  secret  counsels  of 
the  Godhead.  Certainly  the  Christian  world  is  immeasurably 
enriched  by  the  account  of  the  Gethsemane  scene. 

NOTES. 

1.  In  the  light  of  this  study  we  may  better  understand  the 
words  of  Jesus  recorded  in  John  xii.  27-28 :  “  Now  is  my 
soul  troubled;  and  what  shall  I  say?  Father,  save  me  from 
this  hour.  But  for  this  cause  came  I  unto  this  hour.  Father, 
glorify  thy  name.”  It  was  not  the  approach  of  bodily  death, 
however  painful  and  attended  by  humiliating  circumstances, 
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which  agitated  him,  but  the  coming  shadow  of  the  dread  ex¬ 
perience  in  which  he  was  to  taste  the  bitterness  of  eternal 
death  for  every  man. 

2.  Our  Lord’s  words  to  Peter,  “  Thinkest  thou  that  I  can¬ 
not  beseech  my  Father,  and  he  shall  even  now  send  me  more 
than  twelve  legions  of  angels?  How  then  should  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  be  fulfilled,  that  thus  it  must  be?”  (Matt.  xxvi.  53-54) 
are  directly  in  line  with  the  thought  of  this  study.  Jesus 
shows  his  perfect  confidence  that  he  can  escape  the  cross  if 
he  shall  so  choose,  that  his  Father  will  give  him  what  he  asks 
for,  but  he  will  not  ask  for  what  he  knows  is  not  in  line 
with  the  plan  of  God. 

3.  It  may  be  said  that  Jesus  knew  that  he  was  to  die  on  the 
cross,  and  therefore  he  did  not  need  to  pray  not  to  be  permitted 
to  die  before  he  reached  it.  To  this  it  may  be  replied  that  in 
the  matter  of  prayer  he  took  a '  place  among  his  brethren. 
Though  God  says  that  a  certain  step  forward  in  the  work  of 
his  Kingdom  shall  be  taken,  he  does  not  release  us  from  the 
necessity  of  praying  it  through. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

the  ENGLISH  SONNET  — THE  SONNETS  OF 
SHAKESPEARE. 

BY  PROFESSOR  THEODORE  VV.  HUNT,  PH.D.,  LITT.  D., 
PRINCETON,  N.  J. 

One  of  the  later  and  best  of  English  sonneteers  thus  writes 
upon  the  excellence  of  the  sonnet: — 

“  Scorn  not  the  Sonnet ;  Critic,  you  have  frowned, 

Mindiess  of  its  just  honours;  with  this  key 
Shakespeare  uniocked  his  heart;  the  melody 
Of  this  smaii  lute  gave  ease  to  Petrarch’s  wound; 

A  thousand  times  this  pipe  did  Tasso  sound; 

Camdens  soothed  with  it  an  exile’s  grief ; 

The  Sonnet  glittered  a  gay  myrtle  leaf 
Amid  the  cypress  with  which  Dante  crowned 
His  visionary  brow:  a  glow-worm  lamp. 

It  cheered  mild  Spenser,  called  from  Faery-land 
To  struggle  through  dark  ways;  and,  when  a  damp 
Fell  round  the  path  of  Alilton,  in  his  hand 
The  Thing  became  a  trumpet;  whence  he  blew 
Soul-animating  strains  — ’  alas,  too  few !  ” 

These  lines  and  the  additional  sonnets  which  Wordsworth 
wrote  are  sufficient  to  indicate  his  personal  and  literary  esti¬ 
mate  of  their  value  and  the  high  place  they  sustain  in  devel¬ 
oping  English  verse.  Involving  all  known  poetic  forms,  the 
epic,  dramatic,  lyric,  descriptive,  and  didactic;  expressing  all 
the  varied  feelings  of  the  human  heart,  and  related  histor¬ 
ically  to  the  consecutive  growth  of  English  and  Continental 
Letters,  they  not  only  make  a  claim  on  the  attention  of  the 
literary  student,  but  well  repay  that  attention  by  the  manner 
in  which  they  minister  to  literary  art  and  taste.  The  origin 
and  earliest  history  of  the  English  sonnet  takes  us  back  to  the 
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twelfth  century  of  Italian  Letters,  in  the  territory  of  Provence 
and  to  the  long  list  of  Italian  sonneteers  —  Dante,  Petrarch 
Alfieri,  Tasso,  Ariosto,  and  Boccaccio,  some  of  whom,  as  Pe¬ 
trarch,  did  no  better  work  than  in  this  sphere,  and  all  of 
whom,  even  Dante,  intensified  thereby  the  interest  and  profit 
of  their  work  as  poets.  The  sonnet  was  thus  at  home  in  Italy, 
and  Italy’s  greatest  poets  were  equally  at  home  in  its  compo¬ 
sition  and  interpretation.  It  was  but  natural,  therefore,  that 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  at  the  opening  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  when  Italian  literature  was  in  high  repute  in 
Europe  and  was  exerting  unwonted  influence  in  English 
verse,  the  Sonnets  of  Petrarch  and  his  contemporaries  should 
come  into  prominence  in  England  and  directly  modify  the 
poetic  product  of  the  most  notable  authors  of  the  time.  This 
they  did,  and  the  impression  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the 
poetry  of  Wyat  and  Surrey.  In  fact,  the  oldest  sonnet  in 
English  is  a  translation  of  one  of  Petrarch’s  by  Wyat  —  his 
co-worker  (Surrey),  however,  excelling  him  in  this  particular 
form.  Critics  have  naturally  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  no  sonnet  distinctively  from  Chaucer,  even  though 
he  was  an  Italian  scholar,  a  resident  for  a  time  in  Italy, 
acquainted  especially  wth  the  poetry  of  Petrarch,  whom,  per¬ 
haps,  he  had  seen  in  person,  and  strongly  inclined,  as  a  poet, 
to  the  subject  of  love  and  sentiment.  For  this  singular  result 
certain  reasons  have  been  assigned  —  that  the  connection  of 
the  English  court,  at  the  time,  was  closer  with  France  than 
with  Italy;  that  the  great  Italian  sonneteers  had  not  as  yet 
become  current  in  England,  and  that  Chaucer’s  governing 
tendency  in  verse  was  toward  the  dramatic  and  descriptive 
rather  than  the  lyrical.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  fact  is  that, 
though  Chaucer  exhibited,  in  some  of  his  shorter  poems,  the 
substantive  qualities  of  the  sonnet  as  lyric,  nothing  of  its  ex- 
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ternal  form  is  found.  After  the  sonnet  had  been  fairly  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  Elizabethan  era,  many  poets  of  greater  or  lesser 
fame  essayed  it  —  Raleigh,  Sidney,  Spenser  in  his  “  Amor- 
etti,”  so  suggestively  Italian,  Jonson  and  Drummond,  and, 
later  in  the  history,  Milton,  who  especially  illustrates  the 
influence  of  South  European  models  by  writing  some  of  his 
Sonnets  in  Italian.  Such  an  example  as  “  The  Massacre  of 
Piedmont  ”  is  directly  suggestive  of  Italian  civil  and  religious 
history. 

As  to  the  nature  and  structure  of  the  sonnet,  it  may  be 
said  that  there  is  no  form  of  English  verse  more  definite,  and 
none  for  the  violation  of  which  there  is  less  tolerance,  among 
literary  critics.  Whatever  its  theme  or  general  character,  it 
must  be  short,  as  ode  or  ballad,  canto  or  idyll,  made  up  spe¬ 
cifically  of  fourteen  lines,  divided  into  the  major  and  minor 
sections,  of  eight  and  six  lines  respectively  (the  octave  and 
sextette),  there  being  two  rhymes  in  the  one  and  three  in  the 
other,  the  rhymes  differing  in  the  two  divisions.  These  con¬ 
ditions  are  rigorous.  As  has  been  said,  “  The  requirements 
of  the  drama,  nay,  even  of  the  epic,  are  not  proportionately 
greater.”  “  The  steadiness  of  hand,”  writes  Forman,  “  and 
clearness  of  mind  required  for  rounding  into  the  invariable 
limit  of  fourteen  iambic  lines  some  weighty  matter  of  thought 
or  delicate  subtlety  of  feeling  is  not  easy  to  overrate.”  Thus 
the  form  as  well  as  the  character  of  our  English  sonnet  has 
been  taken  from  the  Italian.  So,  it  might  seem,  at  first  sight, 
that  a  structure  so  imperious  and  rigid  would  not  be  a  popu¬ 
lar  one  either  with  author  or  reader.  The  reverse  has  been 
found  to  be  true,  its  very  definiteness  acting  as  a  protection 
again.st  undue  poetic  license,  and  holding  the  poet  closely  to 
the  fundamental  law  that  it  shall  have  one  leading  idea,  with 
a  free  variety  of  rhyme. 
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It  is  thus  that  Wordsworth,  in  a  sonnet  on  the  sonnet,  jus¬ 
tifies  this  accepted  form  as  a  helpful  restriction: — 

“  Nuns  fret  not  at  their  convent’s  narrow  room ; 

And  hermits  are  contented  with  their  cells; 

And  students  with  their  pensive  citadels; 

Maids  at  the  wheel,  the  weaver  at  his  loom, 

Sit  hlithe  and  happy;  bees  that  soar  for  bloom. 

High  as  the  highest  Peak  of  Furness-fells, 

Will  murmur  by  the  hour  in  foxglove  bells: 

In  truth,  the  i)rison,  unto  which  we  doom 
Ourselves,  no  prison  is:  and  hence  to  me. 

In  sundry  moods,  ’twas  pastime  to  be  bound 
Within  the  Sonnet’s  scanty  plot  of  ground; 

Pleased  if  some  souls  (for  such  there  needs  must  be) 

Who  have  felt  the  weight  of  too  much  liberty. 

Should  find  short  solace  there,  as  I  have  found.” 

Here  and  there,  as  in  Milton,  there  is  a  departure  from  the 
prescribed  form  as  to  lines  and  metre,  but  never  a  departure 
from  this  law  of  unity  and  continuity  of  idea.  As  to  possible 
deviation  of  structure,  there  are  two  types  that  may  be  said 
to  have  both  foreign  and  native  sanction.  The  one  is  that 
which  contains  three  regular  quatrains  and  a  couplet,  as  in 
Coleridge  and  Shakespeare.  The  other  and  more  exceptional 
form  contains  in  the  major  two  kinds  of  quatrain  —  the  reg¬ 
ular  (in  which  the  first  and  third  lines  and  the  second  and 
fourth  rhyme)  and  the  Tennysonian  (in  which  the  first  and 
fourth  and  the  second  and  third  lines  rhyme) — and  in  the 
minor  has  three  alternately  rhyming  couplets,  as  in  some  of 
the  Sonnets  of  Byron.  From  the  fact  that  Shakespeare  has 
used  the  first  of  these  varying  forms,  it  has  become  widely 
sanctioned,  one  of  his  collection  (126)  having  but  twelve 
lines,  and  one  of  them  (145)  having  the  tetrameter  instead 
of  the  pentameter  line.  These  deviations  are  allowed,  on 
grounds  of  variety  and  final  effect.  It  is  thus  that  Matthew 
Arnold  refers  to  Goethe  approvingly  as  preferring  substance 
to  technique,  or  if  we  must  have  technique,  that  it  be  “or- 
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ganic  and  not  conventional.”  No  poetry  can  afford  to  em¬ 
phasize  unduly  what  has  been  called  “  the  etiquette  of  form,” 
the  sacrifice  of  sense  and  sentiment  to  structure.  In  all  liter¬ 
ature,  the  creative  must  control  the  artistic  and  no  law  or 
method  be  so  inflexible  as  never  to  allow  of  modification  in 
the  interests  of  truth  and  lasting  effect.  Here,  again,  Shake¬ 
speare  evinced  his  poetic  genius. 

THE  SONNETS  OF  SHAJiCESPE.XRE. 

These,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Spenser’s  “Amoretti,” 
are  the  only  sonnets  of  special  merit  prior  to  Milton.  We 
notice  the  first  mention  of  them  in  1598,  in  Meres’s  “  Pal- 
ladis  Tamia,”  their  first  publication  being  in  1609,  but  a  few 
years  after  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Naturally, 
from  their  first  appearance  down  to  this  day  these  poems  have 
invited  unwonted  interest  and  study;  partly,  because  of  their 
intrinsic  merit  thus  early  in  the  history  of  English  literature ; 
and,  mainly,  because  they  are  Shakespeare’s,  whose  chief  dis¬ 
tinction  lies  within  the  separate  province  of  dramatic  verse. 
Thus  we  have  extant  a  large  body  of  Shakespearian  Sonnet 
literature,  quite  apart  from  that  pertaining  to  the  Plays,  every 
Shakespearian  critic  devoting  some  attention  thereto,  and 
writers  such  as  Leigh  Hunt  and  Massey,  Palgrave  and  Dow- 
den,  giving  special  space  to  their  discussion. 

The  number  of  his  Sonnets  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-four, 
probably  produced  between  1590  and  1605,  though  the  exact 
period  must  always  remain  a  matter  of  conjecture.  So  as  to 
the  one  to  whom  they  are  addressed  critical  opinion  has  nat¬ 
urally  varied,  whether  to  a  male  or  female  friend,  and,  if  to 
the  former,  whether  to  the  Earl  of  Southampton  or  to  Lord 
Pembroke.  “  It  seems  to  me,”  writes  Coleridge,  “  that  the 
Sonnets  could  only  have  come  from  a  man  deeply  in  love,  and 
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in  love  with  a  woman  ” ;  while  the  historian  Hallam,  on  the 
contrary,  affirms  that  such  a  notion  is  utterly  “  untenable.” 
They  have  been  referred  to  Raleigh  as  their  object;  to  Eliza¬ 
beth;  to  Hammet,  Shakespeare’s  son;  and  to  some  imaginary 
person,  male  or  female,  their  relation  to  Southampton  having 
the  weight  of  authority.  So  cautious  a  critic  as  Hudson  thus 
writes :  “  It  will  take  more  than  has  as  yet  appeared  to  con¬ 
vince  me  that  when  the  poet  wrote  these  and  similar  lines 
his  thoughts  were  traveling  anywhere  but  home  to  the  bride 
of  his  youth  and  the  mother  of  his  children.”  Even  their 
authorship  is  in  question,  referred  by  some,  as  the  Plays  have 
been,  to  Bacon,  and  with  as  little  reason.  Raleigh,  also,  has 
been  cited  as  the  author.  As  to  the  subject-matter  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Sonnets,  a  still  wider  variety  of  view  has  been 
taken,  a  topic  second  to  no  other  in  its  importance  as  de¬ 
termining  their  true  place  in  English  Letters. 

The  question  that  first  arises  is  as  to  their  autobiographical 
character.  Have  they  such  a  character  at  all  and,  if  so,  to 
what  extent?  According  to  Dowden,  this  theory  is  invested 
with  serious  difficulties ;  while  such  a  critic  as  Dyce  concedes 
that  a  few  of  them,  at  least,  may  have  such  a  bearing.  Words¬ 
worth’s  phrase  that  in  them  Shakespeare  “  unlocked  his 
heart  ”  has  been  pressed  into  the  service  of  this  theory.  The 
theory,  as  a  whole,  is  vitally  connected  with  the  question  of 
the  relation  of  the  Sonnets  to  each  other,  —  whether  or  not 
they  are  marked  by  unity  and  sequence,  and  were  written  by 
Shakespeare  in  serial  form,  and  with  reference  to  some  lead¬ 
ing  purpose  or  chain  of  events.  Modern  criticism  has  sub¬ 
stantially  agreed  as  to  the  twofold  division  of  the  Sonnets; 
the  first  (1-125)  addressed  to  some  male  friend,  as  South¬ 
ampton;  and  the  second  (127-154)  addressed  to  some  female 
friend,  “  the  dark-haired  woman  ”  of  his  love,  the  “  mysterious 
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heroine,”  Sonnet  126,  being  an  envoy,  lying  between  the 
two  divisions.  In  this  classification,  the  autobiographical 
feature  would  be  more  prominent  in  the  second  section.  Be¬ 
yond  this  analysis,  critics  have  found  groups  and  subgroups 
of  different  members  and  orders,  arranged  largely  on  the 
basis  of  a  more  or  less  distant  relation  to  the  poet’s  life  and 
history.  Thus  Browne  divides  them  into  six  groups,  all,  save 
the  last,  being  addressed  to  his  friend  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
save  those  (127-152)  to  his  female  friend  on  her  infidelity. 
Without  exception,  however,  they  are,  as  he  holds,  leaves 
from  the  life  of  the  author.  Others  divide  them  into  four 
groups.  Some  contend  that  the  first  of  the  two  large  groups 
is  autobiographical,  and  the  second,  dramatic;  while  other 
critics  arg^e  that  they  are,  throughout,  fictitious  and  vision¬ 
ary.  Here,  again,  the  facts  are  so  meager  and  untrust¬ 
worthy  that  every  intelligent  reader  must  be  left  to  his  own 
judgment  as  to  just  how  and  to  what  extent  the  poet  appears 
in  them.  In  his  Plays,  as  we  know,  he  has  succeeded  in  so 
concealing  himself  that  the  closest  inspection  has  not  been 
able  to  detect  his  personality.  They  are  wholly  impersonal 
and  objective,  and  representative  of  human  nature  as  such. 
Reasoning  by  analogy,  we  would  not  expect  to  find  much,  if 
any,  of  such  personal  reference  in  the  Sonnets ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  the  distinctive  type  of  verse  in  which  an 
author  appears  and  expresses  his  innermost  life.  It  would 
be  natural,  if  Shakespeare,  true  to  the  genius  of  lyric  poetry, 
had  really  “  unlocked  his  heart.”  As  to  the  subject-matter  and 
purpose,  a  second  view  is,  that  the  Sonnets  are  allegorical,  ad¬ 
dressing  ideal  manhood  or  dramatic  art  or  the  spirit  of  beauty, 
or,  perchance,  the  poet’s  ideal  self,  or  the  reformed  church  of 
England,  the  “  dark  woman  ”  of  the  closing  Sonnets  being 
the  bride  of  the  Canticles,  the  pure  church  of  Christ.  So 
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careful  a  critic  as  Fleay  carried  this  mythical  and  metaphysical 
theory  to  the  most  pronounced  extreme,  making  all  the  allus¬ 
ions  subjective,  even  the  poet’s  “  lameness  ”  referred  to  in 
Sonnet  89  being  that  of  his  verse. 

It  is  clear  that  such  an  order  of  interpretation  as  this  would 
know  no  rational  bounds,  the  advocates  of  it  being  driven, 
perforce,  to  the  wildest  conjectures  as  to  this  or  that  sonnet  and 
being  quite  unable  in  this  visionary  theory  to  unify  the  Son¬ 
nets  in  any  acceptable  manner.  Moreover,  the  theory  is 
entirely  out  of  keeping  with  the  personality  and  purpose  of  the 
poet,  who,  from  first  to  last,  dealt  with  realities  in  nature  and 
the  world  and  aimed  directly  at  practical,  objective  ends.  A 
third  and  more  plausible  theory  effects  a  combination  of  the 
two  already  mentioned,  finding  in  the  Sonnets  the  historical 
and  the  imaginative,  truth  and  romance,  and  so  interacting 
as  that  each  gives  to  the  other  something  of  its  own  character, 
This  is  the  view  of  Gerald  Massey,  by  which,  as  he  thinks, 
he  has  untied  all  knots  and  reconciled  all  differences.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  view,  we  have  the  historical  element,  in  that  the 
author  addresses  sonnets  to  Southampton  as  a  friend;  and 
then  the  romantic  element,  in  that,  at  the  Earl’s  request,  he 
writes  some,  personating  the  Earl,  to  his  much  admired  Eliza¬ 
beth  Vernon.  Personating  the  lady,  also,  he  writes,  by  the 
way  of  answer,  similar  sonnets  of  affection  to  the  Earl.  Here 
we  have  the  union  of  fact  and  fiction,  the  insuperable  difficulty 
being  now  to  discriminate  between  the  two,  to  assert  where 
the  historical  ends  and  the  allegorical  begins,  each  reader 
being  left  to  his  own  preference  and  method  of  interpretation. 
Hence,  we  resort  to  the  view  first  broached,  and  hold,  with 
such  critics  as  Palgrave,  Dowden,  Furnivale,  and  Hallam, 
that  the  Sonnets  express  “  his  own  feeling  in  his  own  person.” 
Nor  does  this  mean  that  every  line  and  stanza  is  personal  and 
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may  be  referred  to  some  well-known  incident  or  experience  in 
the  poet’s  life,  but  that  the  dominant  element  is  the  autobio¬ 
graphic  one,  so  much  so  as  to  make  all  else  secondary  and 
compel  us  to  explain  it  in  accordance  with  the  accepted  theory. 
Moreover,  this  theory  meets  more  difficulties  than  any  other, 
has  less  difficulties  of  its  own  than  any  other,  and  is  most 
fully  in  accord  with  the  method  of  the  Plays;  for  not  only 
are  the  Historical  Plays,  so-called,  historical,  but  such  trage¬ 
dies  as  “  Hamlet  ”  and  Othello  ”  have  a  distinctive  historical 
background  and  basis,  while  in  nearly  all  of  his  dramatic  work 
literature  and  life  are  conjoined,  and  the  reader  is  never  al¬ 
lowed  long  to  wander  in  the  territory  of  mere  romance. 

Turning  now  from  the  origin  and  purpose  of  the  Sonnets 
to  their  intrinsic  poetic  quality,  we  note,  first  of  all,  their 
distinctive  lyrical  character.  They  are  not  only  sonnets  but 
lyric  sonnets,  “  born,”  as  Dowden  states  it,  “  of  the  union  of 
heart  and  imagination  penetrated,  as  Trench  affirms,  ”  with 
a  repressed  passion.”  It  is  this  impassioned  quality,  “  the 
sensuous  and  passionate  ”  element  of  which  Milton  speaks, 
that  first  impresses  the  candid  reader,  so  that  he  can  be  in  no 
doubt  as  to  wffiat  constitutes  their  leading  features.  Whether 
the  lyric  be  somber  or  sportive ;  whether  love  rewarded  or  re¬ 
jected  be  the  theme ;  whether  satisfaction  or  regret  be  the  re¬ 
sult  of  his  reflections  upon  his  own  life,  in  every  instance  the 
key-note  is  lyric.  In  no  part  of  Shakespeare’s  dramatic 
work  is  feeling  so  pronounced,  the  personal  element  in  these 
poems  being  largely  accountable  for  such  a  decided  presence 
of  the  emotional.  Autobiography  naturally  takes  such  a  form. 
An  additional  feature  is  their  mental  vigor,  “  characterized,” 
as  Coleridge  expresses  it,  “  by  boundless  fertility  of  thought  ” ; 
or,  as  Trench  states  it,  “  double-shotted  with  thought.”  This 
intellectual  feature  is  well  worth  emphasizing,  partly,  to  il- 
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lustrate  the  oft-forgotten  connection  between  poetry  and 
thought ;  and,  partly,  to  maintain  Shakespeare’s  repute  as  a 
thinker  in  verse  and  not  a  mere  romanticist.  This  principle 
is  especially  important  in  the  sphere  of  lyric  verse  and  in  the 
composition  of  the  sonnet.  Here,  if  anywhere,  sentiment 
may  find  it  easy  to  take  the  place  of  sense,  or,  at  least,  to  con¬ 
trol  it.  In  the  sonnet,  where  love  is  so  naturally  the  theme, 
the  temptation  to  the  superficial  and  purely  amatory  is  so 
strong  that  not  a  few  of  our  sonneteers,  as  Sidney,  have  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  it.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  Shakespeare  is  true  to  his 
best  instincts ;  and  while  the  Sonnets  are  not  intellectual  verse 
in  the  sense  in  which  “  Hamlet  ”  and  “  Othello  ”  are,  they  are 
sufficiently  so  to  maintain  the  close  relation  of  feeling  to 
thought.  As  to  each  of  these  features,  emotion  and  mental 
vigor,  the  Sonnets,  of  course,  differ  as  do  the  Plays,  some  of 
them  being  more  conspicuously  good  than  others ;  while  it  may 
be  said  without  question  that  the  first  and  larger  division 
(1-125)  is  by  far  the  more  intellectual  of  the  two,  the  second 
section  being  more  emotional  and  often  to  the  borders  of  sen¬ 
suous  passion.  Some  of  the  more  notable  of  the  Sonnets 
are :  the  twenty-ninth,  as  it  opens, — 

“  When  in  disgrace  with  fortune  and  men’s  eyes, 

I  all  alone  beweep  my  outcast  state  ” ; 

the  thirtieth,  beginning — 

“  When  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought 
I  summon  up  remembrance  of  things  past ; 

I  sigh  the  lack  of  many  a  thing  1  sought, 

And  with  old  w’oes  new  wail  my  dear  time’s  waste”; 

the  thirty-second,  opening — 

“  If  thou  survive  my  well-contented  day. 

When  that  churl  death  my  bones  with  dust  shall  cover.” 

This  is  a  sonnet  of  rare  beauty,  as  we  read: — 

“Full  many  a  glorious  morning  have  I  seen 
Flatter  the  mountain-tops  with  sovereign  eye.” 
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So,  the  thirty-seventh 

“As  a  decrepit  father  takes  delight 
To  see  his  active  child  do  deeds  of  youth.” 

In  the  fifty-fourth,  we  read: — 

“O,  how  much  more  doth  beauty  beauteous  seem. 

By  that  sweet  ornament  which  truth  doth  give !  ” 

In  the  sixty-sixth,  we  read: — 

“Tir’d  with  aii  these,  for  restful  death  I  cry.” 

In  the  seventy-first,  the  poet  sings : — 

“No  longer  mourn  for  me  when  I  am  dead.” 

In  Sonnets  73,  91,  96,  97  and  116,  we  note  exceptionally 
beautiful  specimens.  Few  have  been  more  often  cited  than 
the  one  hundred  and  forty-sixth — 

“Poor  soul,  the  centre  of  my  sinful  earth. 

Pressed  by  these  rebel  pow’rs  that  thee  array.” 

Apart  from  these  examples,  it  should  be  remembered  that, 
in  many  of  the  Sonnets  which  as  a  whole  are  not  especially 
excellent,  we  find  occasional  lines  of  rare  poetic  beauty  as 
well  as  of  personal  and  historical  interest.  It  is  this  feature 
which,  as  much  as  any  other,  makes  these  poems  valuable, 
both  on  the  literary  and  biographical  side.  Thus,  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  one,  we  read : — 

“When  forty  winters  shall  besiege  thy  brow. 

And  dig  deep  trenches  in  thy  beauty’s  field.” 

So,  in  the  third : — 

“Thou  art  thy  mother’s  glass,  and  she  in  thee 
Calls  back  the  lovely  April  of  her  prime.” 

In  the  twenty-third,  we  read : — 

“O,  learn  to  read  what  silent  love  hath  writ” 

In  the  twenty-ninth,  we  note  the  oft-quoted  line — 

“Desiring  this  man’s  art,  and  that  man’s  scope.” 

In  the  thirty-first,  are  the  lines : — 

“How  many  a  holy  and  obsequious  tear 
Hath  dear  religious  love  stol’n  from  mine  eye.” 

In  the  sixtieth,  we  have  the  choice  couplet : — 

“  Like  as  the  waves  make  towards  the  pebbled  shore. 

So  do  our  minutes  hasten  to  their  end.” 
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In  the  seventy-third,  are  the  lines: — 

“  In  me  thou  seest  the  twilight  of  such  day 
As  after  sunset  fadeth  in  the  west,” 

and  the  exquisite  line — 

“  Bare  ruin’d  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang.” 

In  the  ninety-seventh,  we  note : — 

“  How  like  a  winter  hatli  my  absence  been 
From  thee,  the  pleasure  of  the  fleeting  year !  ” 

Thus  the  lines  run  on  with  varying  beauty  and  force, 
notable  enough,  however,  to  give  Shakespeare  the  honor  of 
being  a  lyric  as  well  as  a  dramatic  poet,  and  to  place  these 
poems  in  the  list  with  Milton’s  and  Wordsworth’s  as  marking 
the  highest  lyrical  level  reached  in  the  English  sonnet. 

A  series  of  Open  Questions  as  to  Shakespeare  and  his  Son¬ 
nets  arises  from  this  survey,  and  we  inquire: — 

1.  As  to  the  rival  poet  of  whom  he  so  sadly  speaks. 
Criticism  has  adduced  a  long  list  of  names,  as  Spenser,  Mar¬ 
lowe,  Drayton,  Daniel,  Chapman,  and  others,  and  an  unsettled 
question  it  remains. 

2.  As  to  the  “  dark-haired  woman  ”  of  the  closing  Son¬ 
nets, — the  “  master-mistress  of  his  passion.”  Who  she  was, 
what  her  character  was,  what  her  relations  to  Shakespeare 
and  his  rival  poet  were,  and  what  the  purpose  of  thus  address¬ 
ing  her  in  verse  in  terms  of  such  endearment  and  rebuke, 
are  queries  “  ill  to  solve.”  Possibly  she  was  Southampton’s 
Elizabeth  Vernon,  or  Sidney’s  Stella,  the  disappointed  Lady 
Rich  and  the  object  of  Pembroke’s  regard  as  a  rival  suitor. 

3.  A  closely  related  and  more  general  question  pertains  to 
the  personal  character  of  the  poet  as  thus  revealed,  whether 
good  or  bad,  whether  socially  praiseworthy  or  doubtful,  a 
question  forced  upon  the  critic  by  the  second  section  of  the 
Sonnets. 
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Thus  in  one  of  them  (142)  he  writes:  “  Love  is  my  sin,” 

and  in  another  (144): — 

“Two  loves  I  have  of  comfort  and  despair 
Which  like  two  spirits  do  sugi(est  (tempt)  me  still; 

The  better  angel  is  a  man  right  fair, 

The  worser  spirit  a  woman  coloured  ill. 

To  win  me  soon  to  hell.” 

It  is  thus  that  Dowclen  insists,  “  We  must  believe  that  Shake¬ 
speare  at  some  time  of  his  life  was  influenced  by  a  woman,  a 
woman  faithless  to  her  vow  in  wedlock.”  It  is  indeed  this 
struggle  between  his  better  and  his  baser  self  that  we  have 
given  us  in  this  second  series  (126-154),  with  the  probable 
result  that  the  better  self  prevailed.  In  fine,  the  picture  of 
the  poet’s  character  in  the  Sonnets  is  not  altogether  inviting. 
It  is  that  of  “  The  Rape  of  Lucrece  ”  and  “■  Venus  and  Adonis,” 
rather  than  that  of  “  Cymbeline  ”  and  “  The  Tempest  ” ;  and 
yet  all  praise  is  due  him  for  the  brave  struggle  that  he  waged 
in  an  age  when  it  was  easy  enough  to  yield  and  to  fall,  nor 
do  we  know  in  literature  of  a  more  suggestive  example  of 
moral  struggle  than  this  one  of  the  Sonnets,  even  though  they 
disclose  the  weaker  side  of  the  author’s  character. 

4.  A  further  question  would  run  as  follows:  Do  they 
increase  the  poet’s  fame  as  a  poet?  Here,  again,  there  is  a 
wide  diversity  of  view.  “  It  is  impossible,”  says  Hallam,  ”  not 
to  wish  that  Shakespeare  had  never  written  them,”  an  opinion 
to  which  Palgrave  objects.  Viewing  the  subject  impartially, 
we  must  insist  that  the  Sonnets,  either  on  their  personal  or 
literary  side,  would  be  greatly  missed.  There  are  enough 
stanzas  of  merit  and  scattered  lines  of  genuine  verse  to  reveal 
the  poet’s  lyric  art,  and  thus  to  widen  out  the  already  compre¬ 
hensive  scope  of  his  genius.  Not  to  be  compared  with  the 
Plays,  they  are  still  unique,  and,  to  this  extent,  indicative  of 
genius.  Because  Milton  in  “  Samson  Agonistes  ”  fails  to 
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reach  the  level  of  “  Comus,”  or  “  Paradise  Lost,”  we  do  not 
press  the  principle  of  destructive  criticism  to  its  limit,  but  aim 
to  reach  the  measure  of  average  excellence.  So  we  deal  with 
Tennyson  as  a  dramatist  and  lyrist.  That  Shakespeare  wrote 
sonnets  at  all  is  somewhat  surprising,  and  equally  so  that  he 
wrote  them  as  well  as  he  did. 

A  study  of  the  later  sonnets  of  our  literature  as  thus  opened 
is  made  especially  inviting,  on  through  the  work  of  Milton 
and  Byron,  Keats  and  Wordsworth,  down  to  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  the  opening  of  the  twentieth,  not 
omitting  their  examination  as  revealed  in  the  pages  of  our 
own  American  poets.  Tt  was  our  gifted  American  poet  Gilder 
who  asks,  and  answers  for  us,  the  question  as  to  this  particular 
form  of  verse: — 

“What  is  a  sonnet?  ’T  is  the  pearly  shell 
That  murmurs  of  the  far-off  murmuring  sea; 

A  precious  jewel  carved  most  curiously; 

It  is  a  little  picture  painted  well. 

It  Is  the  tear  that  fell 
From  a  great  poet’s  hidden  ecstasy.” 
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ARTICLE  V. 

RES  GESTAE  EXITUS  ISRAEL. 
by  the  reverend  M.  O.  smith,  M.A.,  MONTREAL,  CANADA. 

The  accompanying  paper  is,  in  point  of  fact,  after  all  but 
little  more  than  an  extract  from  two  recent  works  on  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  by  Professor  Klostermann  at  Kiel,  with  whom  the 
writer  has  himself  of  late  years  more  or  less  been  in  cor- 
respondence.‘  Thus,  indeed,  this  may,  perhaps,  be  taken  as 
a  fitting  sample  of  still  more  material  of  the  like  sort,  which 
in  time  to  come,  should  God  point  out  the  way,  further  may 
be  employed  yet  in  other  papers.  The  object  of  these  present 
lines,  however,  simply  is  to  direct  a  share  of  due  attention  to 
that  great  framework  which  runs  throughout  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  and  forms  forthwith  the  key  to  its  proper  study.  This 
framework  in  its  inner  structure  is  made  up  of  two  parts: 
first  of  all  is  the  Itinerary,  or  list  of  different  stations  at  which 
the  children  of  Israel  halted  at  successive  stages  in  the  course 
of  their  journeys ;  secondly,  and  as  the  main  point,  there  oc¬ 
curs  the  very  striking  Calendar  which  fills  out  all  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  and  even  works  its  way  down  to  such  mere  details  that 
we  may  take  in  every  single  day,  within  its  broad  provisions,  of 
the  forty  years  of  wandering  in  the  wilderness.  But  all  this, 
once  again,  is  but  an  excerpt  from  a  still  more  large  and  com¬ 
prehensive  Calendar,  reaching  out  through  the  whole  Old 
Testament;  starting  from  the  very  end,  to  take  in  the  entire 
scope  and  compass  of  it,  of  the  second  book  of  the  Kings,  it 
may  be  traced  backward  all  along  the  intervening  chapters  to 
the  opening  dates  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  gathering  up  upon 
*Der  Pentateuch,  Beitrage  zu  seinem  Verstfindnis  und  seiner  Ent- 
stebungsgeschicbte.  Leipzig.  Vol.  i.  1893;  vol.  II.  1907. 
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its  path  within  its  ample  network  deeds,  incidents,  and  details 
including  the  long  life-times  of  the  different  antediluvian  pa¬ 
triarchs  within  the  same  construction,  and  furnishing  the 
correct  interpretation  of  those  long  life-times.  As  there  is 
nothing  after  all  that  is  in  the  least  recondite,  or  in  any  true 
sense  technical  in  its  nature,  in  the  tracing  out  of  these  differ¬ 
ent  stages,  it  may  suffice  if  we  simply  quote  from  the  ordinary 
Authorized  Translation  in  the  procedure,  and  we  may  make 
our  starting-point,  perhaps,  best  of  all  at  the  concluding 
stages,  at  the  close  of  the  forty  years  of  wandering  in  the 
wilderness,  and  trace  back  the  various  steps  in  order  from 
that  last  point  to  the  beginning. 

THE  FORTY-FIRST  YE.\R  OF  THE  EXODUS. 

Josh.  V.  10.  “  The  children  of  Israel  encamped  in  Gilgal, 

and  kept  the  passover  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  at 
even  in  the  plains  of  Jericho.” 

That  is  to  say,  the  first  month  of  the  forty-first  of  the  years 
counting  from  the  Exodus,  when  at  last  they  could  begin  now 
to  breathe  more  freely  from  the  stress  and  strain  of  the  wil¬ 
derness  (cf.  with  this  the  sixth  verse,  they  “  walked  forty 
years  in  the  wilderness”). 

Josh.  V.  2-8.  The  renewal  of  circumcision.  From  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  case  we  must,  of  course,  allow  two  or  three  days 
for  this  transaction  (cf.  ver.  8 :  “  It  came  to  pass  ....  that  they 
abode  in  their  places  in  the  camp,  till  they  were  whole”). 
This  would  make  up,  taken  all  together,  the  eleventh,  twelfth, 
and  thirteenth  days  of  the  first  month. 

Josh.  iv.  19.  “  The  people  came  up  out  of  Jordan  on  the 
tenth  day  of  the  first  month,  and  encamped  in  Gilgal.” 

This  was  just  the  day  upon  which  the  lamb  in  Exodus  was 
to  have  been  set  apart  for  the  passover. 
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Josh.  iii.  2.  “  It  came  to  pass  after  three  days,  that  the 
officers  went  through  the  host.” 

Josh.  ii.  16,  22.  ‘  Hide  yourselves  in  the  mountains  three 
days.' 

Josh.  i.  11.  “  Within  three  days  ye  shall  pass  over  this 
Jordan.” 

Three  days  from  each  of  the  above-named  verses,  taken  all 
in  all,  make  up  nine  days.  This  exactly  fills  the  remaining 
space  of  just  these  nine  days  of  the  opening  month  of  the  forty- 
first  of  the  years  of  the  Exodus. 

Nevertheless,  in  merely  reading  over  these  few  chapters  in¬ 
cidentally  and  freely,  we  must  admit  that  it  might  very  easily, 
indeed,  be  supposed  that  the  different  periods  of  the  three  days 
have  overlapped  one  another.  And  such  really  is  the  more 
natural  interpretation  for  us  to  take  of  the  verses.  But  this 
only  goes  to  show  with  what  exacting  carefulness  every  little 
trace  and  note  of  time  supplied  by  the  narrative  has  been  fit¬ 
ted  in  with  the  main  features  of  the  whole  broad  chronolog¬ 
ical  framework. 

THE  FORTIETH  YEAR  OF  THE  EXODUS. 

Deut.  xxxiv.  8.  “  The  children  of  Israel  wept  for  Moses 

in  the  plains  of  Moab  thirty  days.” 

Such  a  solemn  month  of  mourning  here  for  their  great 
prophet  Moses  closes  the  forty  years  of  wandering  in  the  wil¬ 
derness.  Such  a  month,  it  must  be  remarked  here  also,  strictly 
is  conventional  in  its  nature,  —  plainly  of  the  round  thirty 
days  exactly  —  and  so  twelve  of  these  months,  of  thirty  days 
each,  make  up  a  like  conventional  year  throughout  all  the 
course  of  reckoning  of  exactly  360  days  to  a  year. 

Deut.  i.  3.  “And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  fortieth  year,  in  the 
eleventh  month,  .  .  .  that  Moses  spake  unto  the  children  of 
Israel.” 
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Evidently  in  this  verse  there  has  been  set  apart  concisely 
just  as  was  the  twelfth  month  for  the  death  itself  of  Moses, 
so  the  eleventh  month  for  the  preliminary  act  of  the  delivery 
to  Israel  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  by  Moses.  One  month 
for  Deuteronomy;  that  is  to  say,  the  eleventh  of  the  for¬ 
tieth  year  of  the  Exodus  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt  beneath  God’s 
guidance. 

Turning  now  to  the  corresponding  list  of  stations,  as  we 
find  them  mentioned  chiefly  in  the  book  of  Numbers,  we  have 
the  respective  steps  (xxxiii.  41)  set  in  the  Itinerary: — 

Zalmonah.  Dibon-gad. 

PuDon.  Almon-diblathaim. 

Oboth.  The  mountains  of  Abarim  before  Nebo. 

Ije-abarim.  The  phiins  of  Moab  near  Jericho. 

Similarly  in  Numbers  xxi.  we  find  two  stations  mentioned, 
Oboth  and  Ije-abarim,  to  which  must  be  added  also  further¬ 
more  the  stopping-place  of  “  the  valley  of  Zered  ”  as  a  char¬ 
acteristic  fresh  member. 

Num.  xxxiii.  38.  “Aaron  the  priest  went  up  into  Mount 
Hor  at  the  commandment  of  the  Lord,  and  died  there,  in  the 
fortieth  year  after  the  children  of  Israel  came  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt,  in  the  first  day  of  the  fifth  month.” 

Num.  XX.  29.  “  They  mourned  for  Aaron  thirty  days,  even 
all  the  house  of  Israel.” 

That  is  to  say,  that  the  fifth  month  of  this  same  fortieth 
year  of  the  Exodus  of  Israel,  has  been  set  apart  for  the  sol¬ 
emn  mourning  made  for  Aaron,  just  as  was  the  twelfth 
month  for  the  solemn  mourning  for  Moses. 

Deut.  ii.  14,  where  we  read  as  follows :  “  The  space  in 
which  we  came  from  Kadesh-barnea,  until  we  were  come 
over  the  brook  Zered,  was  thirty  and  eight  years.” 

Thus  this  station,  “  the  brook  Zered,”  evidently  must  be 
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placed  at  some  point  or  other  within  the  five  months  inter¬ 
vening  between  the  mourning  for  Aaron  and  the  delivery  of 
the  book  of  Deuteronomy  by  Moses;  that  is  to  say,  at  some 
point  or  other  between  the  sixth  and  the  tenth  month.  It  is 
not  at  all  unlikely  that  we  may  prove  safe  in  attempting  to 
assign  it,  therefore,  precisely  to  the  end  itself  of  the  sixth 
month,  —  just  a  month  beyond  the  lament  made  for  Aaron. 
That  would  make  the  final  break  up  of  camp  at  Kadesh- 
barnea,  in  the  same  way,  precisely  at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
month,  or  exactly  the  round  amount  of  thirty-eight  years  pre¬ 
ceding.  Just  midway  within  the  course  of  the  second  year, 
we  notice,  of  the  Exodus  of  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt. 

Num.  xxi.  1-3.  The  onslaught  made  upon  Israel  at  Hor- 
mah. 

Num.  XX.  14-21.  The  embassy  to  the  king  of  Edom  sent 
from  Kadesh. 

Num.  XX.  2-13.  The  smiting  of  the  Rock  in  Kadesh  by 
the  hand  of  Moses.  •  1 

These  must  take  up,  by  means  at  least  of  some  assortment, 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  months  of  the  fortieth  year  of 
the  Exodus. 

Num.  XX.  1.  “  Then  came  the  children  of  Israel,  even  the 
whole  congregation,  into  the  desert  of  Zin  in  the  first  month ; 
and  the  people  abode  in  Kadesh ;  and  Miriam  died  there,  and 
was  buried  there.” 

Evidently  the  first  month  has  been  set  apart  for  the  mourn¬ 
ing  that  must,  of  course,  be  understood  for  Miriam,  just  as 
was  the  twelfth  month  for  that  of  Moses,  and  the  fifth  month 
for  the  mourning  on  the  part  of  the  children  of  Israel  for 
Aaron. 

Thirty-seven  years  and  a  half,  it  follows,  of  the  wanderings 
Vol.  LXVII.  No.  268.  5 
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of  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  fill  up  in  Numbers 
the  five  preceding  chapters  (xv.-xix.). 


THE  SECOND  YEAR  OF  THE  EXODUS. 

The  opening  day  of  the  seventh  month.  The  break  up  of 
camp  at  Kadesh. 

Num.  xiv.  40-45.  The  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Ama- 
lekites  and  the  Canaanites. 

Num.  xiii.  25 ;  xiv.  34.  Forty  days  set  aside  for  the  search¬ 
ing  out  by  the  spies  of  the  Promised  Land. 

The  departure  of  the  spies  is  to  be  placed  (cf.  Num.  xiii. 
20),  as  we  must  notice,  somewhere  about  the  time  “  of  the  first- 
ripe  grapes.”  Afterwards  they  returned  with  a  heavy  cluster 
of  the  first-ripe  grapes  in  their  hands,  which  they  then  brought 
home.  According  to  Dr.  Klostermann,  this  would  be  at  some 
time  in  the  month  of  June,  it  may  be,  in  those  ancient  climes 
with  which  we  are  dealing.  Certainly  it  is  by  no  means  quite 
an  inadmissible  conjecture  that  we  ought  thus  to  place  the 
forty  days  of  absence  (June  20th,  or  thereabouts)  down  to 
the  succeeding  end  of  July. 

Num.  xii.  15,  16.  Miriam  shut  out  seven  days  from  the 
camp.  June  14-June  20. 

Num.  xi.  10-21.  One  month  for  the  flesh  of  quails.  May 
14-June  13 ;  that  is  to  say,  reckoning  in  the  month  of  May  as 
conventional,  just  the  round  month  of  thirty  days. 

Num.  X.  33,  34.  The  departure  from  Mount  Sinai  of  three 
days’  journey.  May  11,  12,  13. 

Num.  X.  11.  “  It  came  to  pass  on  the  twentieth  day  of  the 
second  month,  in  the  second  year,  that  the  cloud  was  taken 
up  from  off  the  tabernacle.” 

But  May  10th,  it  may  be  remarked,  counting  March  in  as 
a  round  month,  and  supposing  that  the  first  month  is  to  have 
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begun  quite  strictly  with  the  21st  of  March,  or  the  vernal 
equinox,  would  correspond  with  the  “  twentieth  day  of  the 
second  month  ”  in  this  verse  exactly. 

Num.  ix.  9-14.  The  secondary  passover.  From  the  four¬ 
teenth  to  the  twentieth  day  of  the  second  month;  namely. 
May  4—10. 

Num.  vii.  Twelve  days  for  the  resp>ective  tribal  oflferings 
of  the  princes  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  One  day  for 
each  tribe. 

These  fill  up  exactly  from  the  second  to  the  thirteenth  of 
the  days,  inclusive,  of  the  second  month  of  the  second  year. 

Num.  i.  1.  The  statement  as  to  the  numbering  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel.  “  The  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  in  the  wil¬ 
derness  of  Sinai,  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  on 
the  first  day  of  the  second  month,  in  the  second  year  after 
they  were  come  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.” 

Ex.  xl.  2,  17.  ”  It  came  to  pass  in  the  first  month  in  the 
second  year,  on  the  first  day  of  the  month,  that  the  tabernacle 
was  reared  up.” 

Thus  it  must  appear  that  the  first  month  has  been  set  apart 
for  the  statutes  of  the  book  of  Leviticus,  just  as  with  the  sim¬ 
ilar  assignment  of  the  eleventh  month  in  the  final  year  of  the 
Exodus  of  Israel  to  the  recapitulation  of  the  Law  made  in 
Deuteronomy.  One  month  at  the  start  for  the  book  of  Levit¬ 
icus  exactly,  and  so  similarly  at  the  close  there  is  a  like  month 
set  aside  for  Deuteronomy. 

Num.  ix.  1-5.  The  passover  in  the  second  year  at  Mount 
Sinai.  “  In  the  first  month  of  the  second  year  ” ;  “  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  first  month  at  even.” 

Lev.  viii.  33-ix.  1.  One  week  set  apart  for  the  consecration 
of  Aaron  and  his  sons. 

The  opening  day  of  the  opening  month.  The  erection  of 
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the  tabernacle  as  set  up  in  the  wilderness  at  God’s  command 
by  Moses. 

THE  INITIAL  YEAR  OF  THE  EXODUS. 

Ex.  xxxiv.  28.  The  second  of  the  two  periods  of  retire¬ 
ment  by  Moses  of  forty  days  on  Mount  Sinai. 

Ex.  xxiv.  18.  The  original  period  of  the  forty  days  on 
Mount  Sinai. 

Ex.  xxiv.  16.  Six  days  that  the  cloud  covered  the  moun¬ 
tain. 

Ex.  xxiv.  4.  One  day  for  the  setting  up  of  the  altar,  and 
the  twelve  pillars  by  the  side  of  it. 

Ex.  xix.,  XX.  One  day  for  the  Giving  of  the  Law  on  Mount 
Sinai. 

Ex.  xix.  14,  15.  Two  days  for  the  solemn  sanctifying  of 
the  mass  of  the  people. 

Notice  the  expression  “  Be  ready  against  the  third  day.” 

This,  once  again,  makes  up  the  total,  taken  all  together,  of 
just  exactly  three  months,  or  ninety  days;  thaf  is  to  say,  more 
definitely  speaking,  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  months  of  the 
opening  year  of  the  Exodus. 

But  all  this,  we  remark,  goes  to  appropriate  at  the  same 
time  as  serving  as  the  actual  occasion  of  the  Giving  of  the 
Law  upon  Mount  Sinai,  precisely  the  third  day  of  the  third 
month  of  the  opening  year  of  the  Exodus;  which,  of  course, 
still  counting  as  before  along  the  same  lines,  with  exactly  a 
month  of  the  round  thirty  days  for  March,  would  fall  upon 
the  23d  of  May. 

Ex.  xix.  1.  The  original  arrival  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness 
of  Sinai.  “  In  the  third  month,  v/hen  the  children  of  Israel 
were  gone  forth,  .  .  .  the  same  day  came  they  into  the  wilder¬ 
ness  of  Sinai.” 
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Ex.  xvii.  8-16.  To-morrow  I  will  stand  on  the  top  of  the 
hill.”  Two  days  for  the  discomfiture  of  Amalek  by  Israel. 

Ex.  xvii.  1-7.  The  smiting  of  the  rock  in  Horeb,  another 
day. 

Ex.  xvi.  1-30.  Eight  days  at  least,  it  must  be  evident,  for 
the  giving  of  the  manna  in  the  wilderness  to  Israel. 

Allowance  along  some  lines  or  other  must  be  made,  more¬ 
over,  for  the  visit  of  Jethro,  priest  of  Midian  (chap,  xviii.), 
as  well  as  for  the  pair  of  stations  mentioned  (Dophkah  and 
Alush)  in  Num.  xxxiii.  12,  13;  all  of  which  must  thus  very 
obviously,  as  the  matter  stands  at  present,  even  overcrowd  a 
little  these  last  fifteen  days  of  the  second  month  of  the  Ex¬ 
odus. 

Ex.  xvi.  1.  “  The  children  of  Israel  came  unto  the  wilder¬ 
ness  of  Sin,  which  is  between  Elim  and  Sinai,  on  the  fifteenth 
day  of  the  second  month  after  their  departing  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt.” 

Ex.  XV.  27.  “And  they  came  to  Elim.” 

Doubtless  there  must  be  implied  here,  at  any  rate,  a  stay  of 
some  few  days  at  Elim  (cf.  Num.  xxxiii.  9  with  this  present 
sentence).  Dr.  Klostermann  assigns  a  week  in  his  own  cal¬ 
culations  for  their  journey  on  the  way  to  Elim,  and  then  the 
stay  there.^  Allowance  must  likewise  here  be  made,  as  it 
seems,  for  the  case  of  yet  another  single  station,  somewhere 
between  the  posts  of  Elim  and  Sin,  “  by  the  Red  Sea  ”  (Num. 
xxxiii.  10,  11). 

Ex.  XV.  23-26.  Quite  possibly  the  two  closing  verses  (25 
and  26)  imply  the  occasion  of  a  Sabbath  day,  and  a  solemn 
assembly  of  the  whole  congregation  held  on  the  Sabbath 
day  here  at  Marah ;  once  again  in  the  immediately  preceding 
verse  (22)  we  may  observe  it  mentioned  that  “they  went 
‘Der  Pentateuch,  vol.  i.  p.  165. 
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three  days  in  the  wilderness.”  Seeing  that  it  must  be  the 
sixth  day  upon  which,  of  course,  they  actually  thus  would 
have  arrived  at  Marah,  these  would  be  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  days.  That  leaves  the  second  day  of  the  week  still  at 
hand  to  be  assigned  for  the  great  Song  of  Moses,  which 
chiefly  fills  up  the  fifteenth  chapter.  And  the  definite  crossing 
through  the  waters  of  the  sea  by  Moses  must  have  taken 
place,  as  it  now  remains,  ultimately  upon  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  which  in  future  ages,  to  the  entire  Christian  people,  be¬ 
comes  the  Lord’s  Day. 

One  week  for  Elini,  and  still  another  week  allowed  upon  the 
way  to  Marah,  leave  the  actual  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea  by  the 
host,  as  regards  the  month,  likewise  upon  the  first  day  — 
April  21st  —  of  the  second  month  of  the  opening  year  of  the 
Exodus. 

Ex.  xiv.  9.  Pi-hahiroth.  Here  we  have  the  last  and  fare¬ 
well  Sabbath  day  of  the  whole  host  of  Israel  in  Egypt;  also, 
this  as  well  is  the  concluding  day  of  the  first  month  of  the 
first  year. 

Evidently  this  must  be  counted  as  the  typical  and  initial 
case  of  what  so  often  happened,  as  we  know,  in  the  outcome 
of  later  history,  that  the  Israelites  have  found  themselves  ex¬ 
posed  to  a  desperate  attack  upon  their  ranks  of  the  hostile 
forces,  as  they  kept  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath  day  (cf.,  once  more, 
Ex.  xiv.  13,  14;  Ex.  xiv.  2).  Pi-hahiroth,  as  in  the  preceding 
instance,  must  have  been  a  place,  it  seems,  of  several  days’ 
encampment.  Num.  xxxiii.  7  mentions  especially  that  they 
“  pitched  ”  there  before  Migdol.  In  Ex.  xiii.  18  we  may  ob¬ 
serve  the  little  special  mention  that  the  children  of  Israel,  at 
the  outset,  went  up  “  harnessed,”  as  we  have  the  word  in  the 
Authorized  Translation,  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  Here  the 
Septuagint  has  the  rendering,  however,  irefiirr^  Bk  yevea  av4- 
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firfaav  oi  viol  *la-pafi\  ck  yrj<i  Alytrirrov.  The  consonants  of 
the  original  Hebrew  word  in  this  instance  are  Evi¬ 

dently  to  the  men  who  first  labored  upon  the  Greek  transla¬ 
tion,  they  may  have  been  represented  here  by  ireiMirrcuoi.^  At 
any  rate,  there  may  be  a  trace  in  such  a  little  clause  as  this  of  a 
journey,  continuing  for  the  space  of  five  days  on  leaving 
Egypt.  Somewhere  within  the  last  two  weeks,  upon  all 
grounds,  of  the  first  month,  must  be  placed  the  first  three  in 
order  of  the  stations  Succoth,  Etham,  and  Pi-hahiroth  (Num. 
xxxiii.  5-7).  “The  real  point  that  must  be  remarked  upon 
remains,”  writes  Klostermann,  “  that,  following  out  in  order 
the  accounts  of  the  chapters  from  xii.-xvi.,  two  weeks  ap¬ 
proximately  are  to  be  assigned  to  the  events  that  come  before 
the  crossing,  and  two  weeks  once  again  to  those  that  come 
after;  and  that  the  two  dates  with  which  the  writer  has  sup¬ 
plied  us  from  the  wider  Calendar  (Ex.  xii.  41,  xvi.  1)  neces¬ 
sarily  will  have  to  be  explained  on  this  supposition.”  ^ 

Num.  xxxiii.  3 ;  Ex.  xiii.,  xvi.  “And  they  departed  from 
Rameses  in  the  first  month,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  first 
month;  on  the  morrow  after  the  passover  the  children  of 
Israel  went  out  with  an  high  hand  in  the  sight  of  all  the 
Egyptians.” 

Thus  it  is  that  we  have  exactly  filled  out  the  period  of  the 
opening  five  months,  of  the  initial  year,  up  to  the  point  which 
we  have  reached  so  far,  of  the  Exodus.  There  are  at  hand 
still  the  remaining  untouched  seven  months  of  the  first  year, 
to  be  assigned  for  the  building  of  the  Tabernacle  by  Moses. 
This  again  in  its  own  turn  at  length  was  actually  set  up  to  be 
consecrated,  by  Moses,  as  we  find  it  recorded  in  the  conclud- 

‘Cf.  Klostermann,  vol.  i.  p.  166,  “wie  Sept,  als  Zahlwort  genom- 
men.’’ 

’Vol.  1.  p.  166. 
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ing  chapter  of  the  book  of  Exodus,  on  the  opening  day  of 
the  second  year.  But  now  when  we  pass  on  down  even  fur¬ 
ther  still  along  the  pages  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
down  to  1  Kings  vi.  38,  to  the  building  of  the  Temple  itself 
in  Jerusalem  by  King  Solomon,  we  find  here  that  apparently 
little  brief  and  incidental  notice :  “  So  was  he  seven  years  in 
building  it.”  Let  us  sum  up  now  in  a  few  brief  closing  words 
the  consummation:  God  made  the  real  world  in  seven  days. 
Moses  set  up  the  frail  and  transitory  tabernacle  by  the  moun¬ 
tain,  after  the  pattern  of  it  that  God  himself  had  showed  him, 
in  seven  months.  Solomon  built  the  great  and  splendid  Tem¬ 
ple,  in  Jerusalem,  in  stone,  in  seven  years.  Seven  days,  seven 
months,  seven  years. 

The  work  of  God,  as  such,  was  built  by  the  word  of  God 
himself,  at  the  very  outset,  in  seven  days. 

The  work  of  Moses,  as  the  prophet  in  the  wilderness,  was 
set  up  by  him  by  the  mountain,  in  seven  months. 

The  great  and  imposing  work  of  King  Solomon,  as  the  vast 
and  royal  Temple,  painfully  was  worked  out  by  the  dint  of 
human  labor  in  seven  years. 

At  any  rate  there  can  be  left  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  what 
remains  the  final  climax,  towards  which  these  steps  are  tend¬ 
ing  ;  and  as  to  that  entire  point  of  view  about  the  date  in  gen¬ 
eral  which  they  help  more  or  less  to  put  forward  and,  in  truth, 
establish  about  the  Pentateuch.  But  again  this  must  remind 
me  that  I  have  already  trespassed  quite  enough  upon  the 
Review’s  kind  courtesy,  and  on  the  reader’s  patience. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

the  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION  AND  THE  CHRISTIAN 
MIRACLES. 

BY  THE  REVEREND  STEPHEN  G.  BARNES,  D.D., 

ST.  JOHNSBURY,  VT. 

This  last  year  has  been  marked  by  a  wide-spread  discussion 
of  miracles.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  religious  weekly  that 
has  not  given  editorial  expression  to  its  views  on  the  super¬ 
natural,  and  opened  its  columns  to  arguments  pro  and  con; 
and  ministerial  associations  in  all  parts  of  the  land  have 
threshed  the  question  out  anew.  “  Cui  bono?  no  one  has 
changed  his  mind.”  Probably  no  one  has  changed  sides,  but 
probably  everyone  has  somewhat  changed  his  mind;  men  on 
both  sides  have  come  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  their  rea¬ 
son  for  believing  as  they  do;  and  many  men  have  come  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  strength  of  the  argument  for  the 
belief  that  they  do  not  accept.  It  is  good  to  be  more  rational 
one’s  self,  and  more  sympathetic  with  one’s  opponent.  It  is 
said  that  Phillips  Brooks  hated  controversy,  and  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  declare  Without  controversy,  great  is  the  mystery 
of  godliness.”  The  spirit  of  controversy  is  verily  evil,  but  the 
spirit  of  brotherly  discussion  is  not  only  good,  it  is  indispen¬ 
sable  for  the  progress  of  truth.  There  is  indeed  no  use  in 
seeking  the  final  word  upon  the  miracle,  for  two  opposite  types 
of  mind  here  face  each  other,  each  seeing  a  portion  of  the 
truth.  All  argumentation  is  fragmentary ;  but,  as  Dr.  Gordon 
says  in  his  discussion  of  Kant,  an  imperfect  argument  has  a 
right  to  existence.  It  may  be  added  that  it  has  the  right  to 
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the  growth  that  comes  with  restatement ;  it  is  well,  therefore 
to  “  make  up  one’s  mind,”  providing  the  door  is  left  hospitably 
open  for  the  further  contributions  of  the  future. 

We  are  all  fortunate  in  the  occasion  of  this  discussion,  the 
book  by  Dr.  G.  A.  Gordon  on  “  Religion  and  Miracle.”  ^  The 
author’s  position  as  a  Christian  and  preacher  and  theologian 
is  secure;  no  one  thinks  of  assailing  him  personally,  or  ques¬ 
tioning  the  devoutness  of  his  mind.  The  whole  discussion 
is  therefore  lifted  above  the  plane  where  men  challenge  each 
other’s  Christianity  or  impugn  each  other’s  motives.  The 
question  is  everywhere  accepted  as  one  upon  which  Christians 
may  honestly  differ,  in  which  men  may  radically  oppose  each 
other  and  still  retain  full  respect  for  each  other.  No  one 
doubts  that  the  value  of  miracles,  as  evidence,  has  been  over¬ 
emphasized  in  the  past;  the  present  disposition  to  set  them 
aside  is  a  natural  reaction.  Nevertheless  the  historical  pre¬ 
sumption  is  heavily  against  the  new  school  of  thought  which 
is  ready  to  dispense  with  the  miracles  as  belonging  only  to 
*‘  the  fringe  of  Christianity.”  Not  so  thought  the  Apostles 
and  the  early  church ;  not  so  have  thought  the  leaders  of  the 
church  through  all  the  centuries  up  to  our  own  day.  These 
of  the  new  school  may  be  right,  as  the  new  school  often  has 
been,  despite  its  difference  from  the  older  thought.  But  then 
again  they  may  be  wrong,  as  new  thought  often  has  been. 
Certainly  so  sharp  a  departure  from  the  historical  creed  of 
the  church  calls  for  careful  examination. 

When  two  strange  ships  approach  each  other,  it  is  cus¬ 
tomary  to  run  up  flags  which  show  nationality  and  character. 
In  sympathy  with  this  excellent  custom,  the  writer  would  here 
indicate  the  main  contentions  of  this  article.  The  Gospels  char¬ 
acterize  Christ’s  miracles  as  “  wonders,”  “  signs,”  and  “  pow- 
^ Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  1909.  $1.50,  net. 
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ers”;  the  miracle  can  accordingly  be  defined  as  a  work  of 
God’s  power,  arousing  man’s  wonder  and  appealing  to  his  rev¬ 
erence;  and  as  a  divine  seal  attached  to  God’s  message, 
appealing  to  man’s  reason  and  faith.  The  miracle  has  there¬ 
fore  two  aspects — one  of  power,  and  one  of  truth.  The  power 
in  the  miracle  is  that  which  belongs  to  God  not  only  immanent, 
but  transcendent ;  he  is  not  an  absentee  God,  withdrawn  from 
his  creation,  neither  is  he  a  strictly  limited  first  cause,  with 
no  physical  possibilities  outside  of  fixed  laws.  He  is  free  in 
his  own  creation.  He  has  given  man  much  freedom ;  he  has 
his  own  freedom,  on  a  higher  level  and  broader  scale.  The 
truth  in  the  miracle  is  of  the  sort  to  make  it  a  part  of  the 
revelation  of  the  truth,  as  really  so  as  the  spoken  word;  and 
the  miracle  is  therefore  a  part  of  the  gospel,  not  to  be  taken 
out  of  it  any  more  than  the  scarlet  thread  is  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  rope  used  in  the  British  navy.  In  the  miracle,  along  with 
the  divine  power  in  the  realm  of  sense  goes  the  divine  power 
in  the  realm  of  spirit,  allying  it  closely  with  the  word.  The 
miracles  of  Christ  are  exceptional,  and  so  are  his  words.  His 
miracles  are  outside  of  the  physical  order,  and  his  words  are 
equally  outside  of  the  human  order.  Miracle  and  word  are 
alike  successful,  alike  unsuccessful,  in  their  revelation  of  the 
God  of  power  and  truth.  Divine  work  and  divine  word,  “  the 
visible  symbol  and  vehicle  and  the  audible  symbol  and  vehicle,” 
are  alike  natural  (one  is  almost  ready  to  say,  inevitable)  ex¬ 
pressions  of  the  seeking  love  which  would  reveal  God’s 
personal  care  for  us,  and  would  win  our  personal  trust  in  his 
power  and  truth,  and  our  personal  love  for  his  goodness. 

Returning  to  the  arena  of  debate,  one  outstanding  fact  im¬ 
mediately  impresses  the  observer  as  he  watches  the  disputants, 
and  that  is  the  power  of  prepossessions.  On  the  one  hand 
there  is  the  conservative,  ready  to  say,  as  Mr.  Moody  is  re- 
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ported  to  have  said,  “  I  would  believe  the  Bible  if  it  declared 
that  Jonah  swallowed  the  whale.”  Some  room  must  be  left  for 
the  sense  of  humor,  even  in  theological  discussions :  but  if  the 
above  remark  is  made  seriously,  it  shows  a  closed  niird. 
There  is  a  difference  between  credulity  and  faith.  To  say  that 
God  can  do  anything,  that  one  thing  is  just  as  easy  for  him 
as  another,  is  by  no  means  a  good  creed,  if  it  means  that  we 
are  ready  to  believe  anything  about  God.  Such  a  spirit  in  the 
Hindu  would  render  him  blind  to  the  extravagances  of  his 
sacred  books,  and  impervious  to  the  reasoning  of  the  mission¬ 
ary.  The  Bible  miracles  must  be  worthy  of  the  God  revealed 
by  Jesus  Christ,  or  they  must  be  rejected. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  attitude  of  pre-judgment  appears  in 
three  strong  presumptions  against  the  miracle.  The  scientist 
declares  that  he  finds  none,  and  that  it  is  his  business  to  explain 
everything  as  “  natural.”  The  historian  declares  that  he  easily 
dismisses  alleged  marvels  in  other  sacred  books  as  legendary, 
and  that  the  “  historical  spirit  ”  requires  him  to  treat  the  Bible 
as  he  treats  other  books.  The  philosopher’s  business  is  to 
bring  all  things  into  a  complete  and  unified  system,  and  the 
miracles  are  either  incredible,  or*  else  are  simply  apparent  ex¬ 
ceptions,  which  must  be  conceived  of  in  terms  that  will  also 
apply  to  the  ordinary  manifestations  of  God.  To  which  it 
may  be  replied  that  all  these  objections  are  a  priori,  and  that 
they  stand  for  a  closed  mind.  All  theistic  thinkers  agree  that 
the  miracle  is  logically  possible;  but  these  a  priori  presump¬ 
tions  would  make  a  possible  event  impossible  of  proof. 
Obviously,  our  canons  of  evidence  ought  not  to  be  so  con¬ 
structed  that  a  class  of  events  could  occur  as  facts,  and  yet  be 
excluded  from  our  knowledge  and  acceptance  as  facts. 

It  is  not  at  all  worth  while  to  trim  down  the  statement  of 
miracle  in  order  to’  make  it  unobjectionable  to  these  minds. 
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When  a  miracle  is  explained  in  terms  of  natural  law,  known 
or  unknown,  it  is  explained  away.  Dr.  Gordon  is  surely  right 
in  separating  “  relative  miracles  ’’^(wonderful  to  us  because 
we  do  not  know  the  law)  and  “  psychological  miracles  ”  (like 
conversion,  divine  works  in  the  realm  of  the  spirit),  from  the 
“  real  miracle.”  A  relative  miracle  is  not  a  real  miracle.  We 
easily  put  aside  the  alleged  miracles  of  healing  in  our  own  day, 
because  none  of  them  show  a  power  indubitably  above  the 
power  of  man ;  we  find  in  them  only  evidence  of  unusual  gifts 
of  healing,  operating  on  the  body  through  the  mind  in  ways 
as  yet  unfamiliar  and  untraced.  They  are  natural  and  wonder¬ 
ful,  not  supernatural  and  wonderful.  This  distinction  must 
have  been  perfectly  obvious  to  Paul,  must  have  been  forced 
upon  him  by  the  false  wonders  he  met  at  Ephesus  and  else¬ 
where.  And  how  could  he  more  plainly  express  it,  than  by 
making  such  an  explicit  distinction  between  gifts  of  healing 
and  miracles  as  is  found  in  1  Cor.  xii.  9-10  ?  And  by  ranking 
gifts  of  healing  below  miracles  in  the  twenty-eighth  verse? 

Our  generation  is  on  the  whole  eminently  fair-minded;  it 
has  nof  closed  the  door  against  either  the  old  or  the  new.  But 
if  miracles  are  to  have  a  fair  chance  with  it,  the  method  of 
statement  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Truth  to  be  accepted 
as  truth  must  be  presented  truly.  An  unusual  and  inexplicable 
fact,  and  this  the  miracle  is,  can  easily  be  described  in  such 
fashion  as  to  harden  the  mind  against  it.  For  the  word  mir¬ 
acle  not  only  denotes  an  event,  but  connotes  an  explanation  of 
it,  as  an  extraordinary  work  of  God ;  it  is  therefore  an  im¬ 
mediate  appeal  to  faith,  and  as  such  must  bear  in  mind  the 
rational  character  of  real  faith.  No  presentation  of  the  mir¬ 
acle  could  be  more  unhappy  than  that  which  is  involved  in  its 
common  definition  as  a  violation  of  natural  law,  or  a  suspen¬ 
sion  of  natural  law.  If  we  are  going  to  hold  to  this  false 
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conception  of  the  miracle,  belief  in  the  miracle  is  bound  to 
disappear,  for  the  modern  mind,  thinking  of  God  as  a  God  of 
law,  cannot  adjust  itself  to  a  belief  in  the  author  of  the  law 
violating  it  or  suspending  it,  in  a  kind  of  divine  anarchy. 

Here  is  a  leaf  floating  down  a  rapid  stream,  and  entering 
the  sea ;  a  hand  takes  it  and  carries  it  well  up  the  stream,  and 
them  commits  it  again  to  the  water.  In  all  this  the  laws  of 
the  stream  are  not  violated  or  suspended ;  they  remain  inviolate 
and  fully  active.  But  from  outside  their  sphere  a  force  enters 
and  accomplishes  a  result  impossible  to  them,  a  result  the  pre¬ 
cise  opposite  of  the  “  natural.”  May  we  not  find  in  this  a  sug¬ 
gestive  parallel  to  one  of  the  most  notable  Gospel  miracles? 
Lazarus  has  floated  down  the  stream  of  mortality,  and  has 
passed  its  limits.  A  divine  power  withdraws  his  body  from 
the  operation  of  the  laws  of  decay,  and  sets  him  back  again 
into  the  stream  of  life.  No  law  has  been  violated  or  sus¬ 
pended  ;  all  the  forces  of  nature  have  been  in  full  and  normal 
activity,  and  the  restored  body  of  Lazarus  is  as  fully  within 
their  range  as  the  leaf  is  in  the  sphere  of  the  stream.  The 
power  of  creation  is  not  contrary  to  nature ;  without  it,  nature 
could  never  have  come  into  existence.  In  such  a  work  God 
does  not  dishonor  nature,  or  deny  himself.  Given  a  sufficient 
reason  for  this  exceptional  work,  he  is  simply  revealing  himself 
as  transcendent  above  nature,  using  a  freedom  as  much  like  the 
freedom  of  man  in  nature  as  God  is  like  man,  as  superior  to 
man’s  power  as  God  is  superior  to  man.  The  miracle  is  not 
unnatural,  not  contra-natural,  but  extra-natural  and  co-natur¬ 
al,  a  work  in  which  the  revelation  of  God  in  nature’s  laws  is 
supplemented  by  a  transaction  in  which  man  is  brought  face 
to  face,  not  with  second  forces,  but  with  God. 

The  Sadducees  limited  God’s  power  of  social  organization 
to  the  types  of  this  world ;  they  fell  into  error  because  they  did 
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not  understand  the  power  of  God  in  its  variety.  It  is  a  similar 
error  to  confine  God  to  nature,  as  we  know  it,  and  to  assume 
that  he  will  do  nothing  outside  of  the  realm  of  unalterable 
natural  law.  “  But  why  should  he  do  anything  ?  ”  Simply  be¬ 
cause  natural  law  is  unalterable,  and  absolutely  impersonal. 
Nature’s  heedlessness  of  the  person  is  at  times  majestic,  but  at 
times  terrible,  with  a  sweeping  destruction  that  is  utterly  op¬ 
posed  to  any  human  thought  of  fatherhood.  “Not  a  sparrow 
falleth  on  the  ground  without  your  Father  ” — “  Nature  ”  never 
said  that  to  the  Man  of  Nazareth,  and  our  readiness  to  accept 
this  high  assurance  comes  from  his  furnishing  us  something 
above  nature.  Unvarying  law  can  reveal  God’s  wisdom  and 
goodness  with  regard  to  the  human  race  in  a  mass;  but  it 
cannot  reveal  a  God  of  personal  freedom,  transcendent  as  well 
as  immanent,  seeking  personal  relations  with  us,  caring  for  the 
individual  as  a  father  cares  for  an  individual  child.  If  God 
wants  us  to  know  him  in  that  way,  it  is  reasonable  that  he 
should  reveal  himself,  not  only  in  the  natural  but  in  the  super¬ 
natural. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  natural  in  everyday  experience 
is  less  divine  than  the  supernatural  in  the  miracle.  In  a  sense, 
the  natural  is  more  divine;  that  is,  it  is  used  by  God  vastly 
more  than  the  supernatural,  for  the  miracle  is  definitely  and  in¬ 
herently  exceptional.  The  main  use  of  the  miracle  is  to  give  a 
new  vision  of  the  God  who  is  personally  free,  and  who  deals 
with  us  personally.  This  vision  being  secured,  we  can  go 
back  to  nature  and  see  God  there,  to  law  and  see  God  there; 
we  can  enter  into  the  spiritual  realm  and  can  find  him  in  the 
secret  of  our  souls,  and  know  that  person  is  dealing  with  per¬ 
son  in  celestial  fellowship. 

The  miracle  is  a  work  of  God,  in  which  his  power  is  revealed 
along  with  his  truth.  Power  is  no  proof  of  truth  in  a  man. 
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Magicians  and  sorcerers  have  astonished  men  with  the  marvel¬ 
ous  and  inexplicable;  but  the  knowledge  of  the  secrets  of 
nature  is  perfectly  possible  to  a  bad  man,  and  such  marvels 
are  no  proof  that  he  is  a  messenger  of  God.  But  if  a  power 
is  revealed  which  is  evidently  the  power  of  God,  then  the  logic 
becomes  incontestable ;  who  can  “  withstand  God  ”  ?  Divine 
power  is  the  power  of  the  God  of  truth,  and  that  power  will 
be  given  only  in  the  revelation  and  support  of  the  truth.  In 
one  of  Christ’s  supreme  moments  of  majestic  self-assertion,  he 
declares,  “  If  I  with  the  finger  of  God  cast  out  demons,  no 
doubt  the  kingdom  of  God  is  come  upon  you  ”  (Luke  xi.  20). 

The  marvel  in  a  miracle  is  important  in  rousing  the  mind 
of  the  one  who  sees ;  “  Greater  works  than  these,  that  ye  may 
marvel”  (John  v.  20).  The  appeal  of  the  extraordinary  in 
the  world  of  sense  is  adapted  to  men  who  live  in  that  world. 
Yet  the  marvel  is  not  the  main  thing.  Living  in  that  world, 
men  may  see  the  miracle  as  a  mere  wonder,  and  may  defeat 
its  appeal  by  a  gaping  sensationalism ;  from  such  Jesus  with¬ 
drew  his  miracles.  But  it  is  an  equal  mistake  on  the  other 
side  to  toss  the  miracle  away  as  a  mere  wonder,  out  of  place 
in  the  spiritual  world.  The  true  miracle  belongs  in  the  spirit¬ 
ual  world,  and  strongly  calls  the  thought  of  the  witness  to  a 
work  in  which  God’s  truth  and  love  are  revealed.  The  signs 
confirm  the  word,  but  only  by  being  in  themselves  another 
sort  of  word,  worthy  of  the  God  from  whom  they  claim  to 
proceed.  It  is  often  said  that  in  the  old  times  the  miracles 
proved  the  Gospels,  but  now  the  Gospel  has  to  prove  the  mir¬ 
acles.  That  was  as  really  true  in  Christ’s  time  as  now.  The 
minds  that  were  shut  against  the  testimony  of  God  in  won¬ 
drous.  word,  were  equally  closed  against  the  witness  of  God 
in  wondrous  deed.  But  the  pressure  of  the  deed  was  mighty; 
what  stronger  evidence  do  we  need  than  their  taking  refuge 
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in  the  utterly  illogical  and  blasphemous  explanation  that  Satan 
was  casting  out  demons  ?  One  who  is  willing  to  be  skeptical 
cannot  be  convinced  by  mere  wonder  or  mere  power.  The  in¬ 
explicable  can  always  be  referred  to  some  trick,  some  use  of 
unknown  law,  some  power  other  than  God’s.  But  the  skeptic 
can  dispose  as  easily  of  alien  truth.  It  is  important  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  the  miracle  and  the  word  dwell  on  the  same  plane 
of  appeal.  The  power  of  God  must  be  seen  in  the  truth  of 
the  word,  the  truth  of  God  must  be  seen  in  the  power  of  the 
deed,  otherwise  neither  appeal  can  succeed. 

“  But  all  Christians  arp  skeptical  with  reference  to  the 
alleged  miracles  of  other  religions,  easily  rejecting  them.” 
True,  but  is  it  because  “  the  order  or  nature  ”  is  against  these 
miracles  ?  With  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  this  has  nothing 
td  do  with  it.  It  is  because  these  wonders  are  adjudged  to  be 
unworthy  of  God  in  their  own  content,  and  because  they  are 
associated  with  teachings  unworthy  of  God.  Their  “  word  ” 
is  not  worth  confirming,  and  most  of  the  “  signs  ”  seem  just 
as  little  like  God.  But  in  the  Gospels  we  are  breathing  an¬ 
other  atmosphere.^  The  Christian  religion  is  unique,  the 
Christian  miracles  are  as  unique ;  the  miracles  of  Christ  are  as 
like  Christ  as  are  his  words. 

This  suggests  the  fact  that  “  Religion  and  Miracle  ”  is  one 
question,  the  Christian  religion  and  the  Christian  miracles  is 
quite  another.  Religion  pure  and  simple  needs  only  a  belief  in 
righteousness  and  a  belief  in  God.  One  can  believe  in  these 
without  knowing  anything  definite  about  the  future  life,  with¬ 
out  knowing  anything  about  Christ  and  his  atonement.  This 
minimum  creed  is  found  in  the  author  of  Ecclesiastes,  who  was 

*The  Old  Testament  miracles  are  not  here  discussed,  because 
they  are  of  secondary  Importance,  their  credibility  being  a  corol¬ 
lary  of  the  main  proposition. 
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certainly  religious  when  he  said,  “  Fear  God  and  keep  his  com¬ 
mandments,  for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of  man.”  A  God  worth 
obeying,  a  man  who  finds  his  worth  in  obedience  to  God,  these 
are  certainly  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  religion;  the 
question  of  miracles  may  well  be  postponed  if  these  are  in 
danger.  (But  this  is  true  also  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible, 
the  atonement  of  Christ,  and  various  other  important  matters.) 
These  fundamentals  being  granted,  however,  much  must  be 
added  to  them  before  we  reach  Christianity,  and  the  worth  of 
what  is  added  must  be  recognized.  If  we  merely  emphasize 
in  the  Christian  religion  what  it  has  in  common  with  other  re¬ 
ligions,  as  found  for  example  in  a  genuinely  devout  worship¬ 
er  of  God  who  is  a  Buddhist  or  a  Parsee,  and  if  we  then  drop 
from  Christianity  its  other  qualities  as  unessential,  we  have 
stripped  it  of  that  which  makes  it  Christian.  What  Christian¬ 
ity  adds  to  religion  in  general,  what  makes  it  Christianity  as 
distinct  from  other  religions,  is  what  constitutes  its  distinctive 
excellence. 

Christianity  is  not  mainly  a  worthy  standard  of  life,  or  a 
worthy  idea  of  God,  though  these  things  are  precious  in 
Christianity,  and  are  there  presented  in  unique  fashion.  The 
minds  to  whom  these  things  are  enough  may  be  wholly  ready 
to  dispense  with  the  supernatural,  and  may  find  the  miracles 
superfluous ;  but  the  experience  of  such  souls,  as  judged  by  the 
experience  which  has  been  typical  of  the  Christian  church 
through  these  centuries,  has  not  reached  an  element  which  is 
most  unique  and  characteristic  in  the  religion  of  Jesus.  Surely 
this  is  no  railing  accusation,  for  what  man  supposes  that  his 
individual  experience  includes  all  that  is  important  in  Chris¬ 
tianity  ?  Christianity  is  supremely  “  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation.”  It  furnishes  an  ideal,  but  it  furnishes  something 
vastly  more  important,  the  power  to  strive  and  to  attain;  it 
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brings  not  only  a  new  revelation  of  God,  but  it  adds  something 
vastly  more  important,  a  divine  power  which  frees  the  soul 
from  its  sins,  and  draws  it  up  to  God  in  an  approach  otherwise 
impossible.  This  power  of  God,  which  can  face  everything 
in  man  that  is  spiritually  intractable  and  hopeless,  and  con¬ 
fidently  declare  “  With  man  it  is  impossible,  but  with  God  all 
things  are  possible,”  has  been  intimately  associated  in  the 
thought  and  faith  of  the  church  universal  with  the  miracle. 
For  this  association  we  have  Gospel  authority.  When  Christ’s 
critics  were  shocked  because  he  forgave  sins,  a  power  which 
belongs  to  God  alone,  he  proved  his  right  by  exercising  another 
power  that  belongs  to  God  alone,  and  the  proof  was  a  miracle. 

Now  when  we  come  to  ask  what  would  be  the  effect  of  with¬ 
drawing  the  miracles  from  the  gospel  story,  we  face  a  kind  of 
examination  in  which  few  have  had  occasion  to  train  them¬ 
selves.  Suppose  we  bring  together  all  men  who  honestly  believe 
in  goodness  and  are  trying  to  practise  it ;  for  the  purposes  of 
the  paragraph  we  will  call  them  all  good  men.  Then  this 
remarkable  fact  appears;  there  is  no  religious  doctrine,  no 
form  of  distinctly  religious  experience,  that  is  not  superfluous 
to  some  good  men,  and  even  objectionable  to  some.  There 
are  good  men  who  find  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  a  being 
that  is  good  and  all-powerful ;  they  call  themselves  atheists, 
and  seem  to  be  wholly  satisfied  with  the  support  of  human 
goodness.  Just  what  do  they  lose?  By  many  good  men  the 
personality  of  God  is  wholly  unrealized  in  personal  experience, 
and  some  good  men  protest  against  the  doctrine  as  “  narrow¬ 
ing  his  being.”  Just  what  do  they  lose?  Good  men  in  our 
time  are  proclaiming  a  God  that  grows;  in  abandoning  the 
familiar  doctrine  of  God’s  absoluteness  and  infinite  perfection, 
just  what  do  they  lose?  Many  good  men  get  on  without 
prayer,  and  even  object  to  it,  as  a  hindrance  to  self-reliance. 
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or  a  vain  protest  against  the  divine  decrees.  Just  what  do 
they  lose  ?  Many  good  men  are  “  incurious  about  immor¬ 
tality,”  or  even  declare  themselves  glad  to  lie  down  to  an 
eternal  sleep.  Just  what  do  they  lose?  Many  good  men  op¬ 
pose  authority  in  religion,  whether  from  sacred  book  or  pro¬ 
phetic  voice,  claiming  that  the  truth  is  its  own  and  sufficient 
authorization.  Just  what  do  they  lose?  Many  good  men  see 
in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  the  noblest  of  men  and  no  more;  and 
they  claim  that  this  Jesus  means  much  more  to  them  than 
could  any  “  God-man,”  “  an  incomprehensible  and  even  mon¬ 
strous  conception.”  Just  what  do  they  lose  ?  If  any  one  will 
work  his  way  through  such  questions  as  these,  he  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  furnished,  both  with  intelligence  and  sympathy,  for  the 
inquiry  as  to  the  value  of  miracles  in  the  Christian  system  of 
belief. 

Philosophically,  one  might  answer  that  to  give  them  up  be¬ 
cause  of  the  “  immanence  of  God  ”  in  nature  is  practically  to 
lose  his  transcendence,  and  the  push  toward  pantheism,  with 
its  dim  and  weak  conception  of  freedom  in  God  and  man,  will 
be  inescapable.  To  give  them  up  because  of  the  “  reign  of 
law  ”  in  nature  is  practically  to  abandon  theism  for  deism, 
and  to  lose  “  revelation  ”  in  evolution.  These  statements  will 
be  strong  to  those  whose  convictions  they  express! 

But  the  ordinary  believer  in  Christ  is  not  especially  con¬ 
cerned  about  philosophy ;  he  is  greatly  concerned,  however, 
about  the  integrity  of  Christ’s  character  and  power,  and  of 
the  men  who  present  to  him  a  non-miraculous  Gospel  he  is 
ready  to  declare,  “  They  have  taken  away  my  Lord.”  Some 
of  the  most  notable  elements  in  the  character  of  Christ  dis¬ 
appear,  if  we  deny  to  him  the  power  of  the  miracle.  The 
temptation  to  cast  himself  down  from  the  temple  is  meaning¬ 
less,  if  it  would  have  meant  his  sure  destruction ;  his  wonder- 
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ful  abstinence  from  all  miracle  in  his  own  behalf,  which  we 
admire  and  adore  when  upon  the  cross  he  refused  to  “  save 
himself,”  would  lose  all  its  significance.  Furthermore,  Jesus 
having  no  distinctive  “power  of  God,”  naturally  takes  his 
place  among  men,  among  “  other  masters,”  differing  in  degree 
but  not  in  kind.  The  age-long  controversy,  never  keener  than 
at  the  present  time,  as  to  the  choice  between  the  man  Jesus 
and  the  divine  Christ,  turns  largely  on  the  miraculous  and 
what  it  stands  for.  And  that  not  only  his  divine  Saviourhood, 
but  the  perfection  of  his  character  as  man  and  teacher  is  en¬ 
dangered  by  this  lower  classification,  is  evident  to  most  who 
have  followed  the  discussion.  Yet  again,  if  the  miracles  are 
tom  out  from  the  Gospel,  it  becomes  for  the  average  man  a 
thing  of  shreds  and  patches,  a  record  hopelessly  discredited 
as  authentic  history.  His  confident  faith  in  apostle  and 
evangelist  as  truly  describing  the  works  of  God,  and  truly 
preserving  the  message  of  God,  would  be  destroyed,  and  he 
would  be  left  to  pick  and  choose  among  the  alleged  utterances 
of  Christ,  not  knowing  how  to  obey  the  command,  “  Hear  ye 
him  ”  —  but  no  such  command  was  spoken  from  the  heavens, 
for  the  heavens  have  never  spoken. 

Now  it  would  be  absurd  to  declare  that  all  who  set  mira¬ 
cles  aside  illustrate  all  these  consequences.  Individual  men 
have  proved  themselves  able  to  stop  near  the  top  of  a  hill ;  but 
the  slope  is  definite,  and  to  the  average  man  it  is  command¬ 
ing.  The  Christian  miracles  are  for  most  Christians  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  “  power  of  God  unto  salvation,”  as  revealed 
in  Christ.  One  could  give  them  up,  and  retain  the  ideas  of 
Christ;  but  the  distinctive  power  of  Christ  to  save  us  from 
our  sins,  to  lift  us  up  to  the  level  of  those  ideas,  would  be 
mainly  gone.  The  conquering  energy  of  the  gospel,  its  de¬ 
sire  and  power  to  evangelize  the  world,  is  characteristically 
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found  in  those  Christian  denominations  that  believe  in  a  mir¬ 
acle-working  Christ. 

But  the  objection  is  inevitable:  “You  do  not  believe  that 
miracles  occur  now,  and  you  get  on  without  them ;  why  insist 
on  their  occurrence  in  the  first  century  ?”  And  this  brings  out 
the  necessary  limitations  of  the  usefulness  of  the  miracle. 
The  exceptional  must  be  exceptional,  or  it  ceases  to  have  the 
power  of  the  exceptional.  If  miracles  became  the  ordinary 
experience  of  life  —  if,  for  example,  miracles  of  healing  in 
answer  to  prayer  always  followed  the  “  prayer  of  faith,”  as 
some  would  have  us  believe —  they  also  would  be  classified 
under  invariable  law,  and  would  become  as  much  a  matter  of 
course  as  the  action  of  the  most  reliable  drug.  The  “  economy 
of  miracles  ”  has  always  been  a  divine  law,  as  any  student  of 
the  Scriptures  can  see.  They  occur  in  isolated  groups,  at 
great  historical  crises,  with  long  stretches  of  time  between 
the  groups.  (But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  prophets  come  in 
similar  groups,  that  there  has  been  an  “  economy  of  inspira¬ 
tion  ”  as  well  as  of  miracles.)  Furthermore,  even  in  the  days 
of  miracles,  they  have  been  strictly  confined  to  occasions  of 
spiritual  usefulness.  We  find  Christ  constantly  refusing  to 
work  them,  when  the  spiritual  effect  of  his  message  would  be 
impaired,  or  the  spiritual  character  of  his  mission  would  be 
obscured.  (But  the  same  subordination  to  the  practical 
spiritual  purpose  is  found  in  the  use  of  the  word;  pearls  are 
not  to  be  cast  before  swine;  when  necessary,  parables  are 
used,  and  not  the  plain  truth ;  there  are  many  things  Christ 
does  not  say,  because  his  disciples  are  not  able  to  bear  them.) 
And  all  this  economy  of  the  supernatural  in  miracles  has  in 
mind  their  cessation,  just  as  the  exceptional  inspiration  found 
in  the  Bible  prepares  the  way  for  a  time  when  such  inspira¬ 
tion  would  cease,  just  as  the  era  of  the  crucifixion  was  be- 
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stowed  “  once  for  all.”  As  surely  as  parent  and  teacher  strive 
to  train  the  child  to  the  point  where  parent  and  teacher  will 
be  unnecessary,  so  surely  miracle  ever  works  toward  the  time 
when  it  will  be  unnecessary,  when  the  exceptional  can  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with  because  the  regular  has  been  clearly  and  defin¬ 
itively  revealed  as  the  work  of  a  divine  person;  and  because 
the  supernatural  in  the  history  of  men’s  souls,  in  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  sinners  into  saints,  has  brought  God  undeniably 
close  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  —  above  all,  because 
the  character  of  Christ  has  been  revealed,  not  only  as  imma¬ 
nent  in  his  church  but  as  transcendent  above  humanity,  the 
supernatural  made  a  permanent  part  of  human  history,  “  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh.” 

We  must  all  honor  the  mystic,  who  finds  his  way  directly 
to  God  in  his  own  soul  and  in  physical  nature,  and  who  feels 
independent  of  miracles  as  a  revelation  of  God:  we  must  all 
honor  the  idealist,  to  whom  truth  shines  by  its  own  light,  and 
with  compelling  power,  and  who  feels  no  need  of  external 
evidence  for  the  truth.  It  is  obvious  that  some  of  our  noblest 
thinkers  live  in  a  region  into  which  miracles  do  not  enter.  It 
does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  mystic  and  the  idealist  gain 
nothing  from  an  objective  revelation,  for  the  hopeless  con¬ 
fusion  of  tongues  that  emanates  from  this  region  shows  that 
man  needs  something  more  than  the  formula,  “  The  Lord  has 
revealed  this  unto  me,”  or  “  I  know  this  to  be  true  because  it 
is  self-evident.”  Aside  from  this,  the  mystic  and  the  idealist 
make  but  a  small  fraction  of  mankind.  To  the  ordinary  sinner 
the  truth  that  he  most  needs  is  not  self-evident,  is  not  power¬ 
ful  enough  to  draw  him  from  his  absorption  in  the  things  of 
sense.  Even  when  the  vision  of  the  ideal  comes  to  him,  it  is 
to  him  something  beyond  his  reach,  and  the  God  of  the  ideal  is 
one  from  whom  he  shrinks.  The  assurance  of  power  that 
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comes  with  the  miracle,  the  power  of  the  God  of  truth  as  well 
as  the  power  of  the  truth,  has  been  of  marked  value  in  all  the 
history  of  the  Christian  church;  its  faith  in  the  conquering 
God  has  largely  come  to  it  from  a  belief  in  a  supernatural 
revelation,  supernatural  in  deed  and  word. 

I  wish  to  rank  myself  as  an  ordinary  man  in  this  matter. 

I  am  something  of  an  idealist  myself,  to  whom  much  of  the 
truth  of  the  gospel  now  shines  by  its  own  light,  with  self- 
evidencing  power.  I  am  something  of  a  mystic  myself,  find¬ 
ing  God  in  tree  and  brook  and  mountain  and  sky,  and  in 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  as  really  as  in  its  unusual  crises. 
I  am  thankful  that  I  live  in  this  age.  There  is  a  sense  in 
which  we  understand  Christ  more  fully  and  adequately  than 
did  Peter  and  Paul,  because  the  spirit  of  Christ  through  all 
these  centuries  has  been  guiding  us  into  truth  beyond  that 
visible  in  the  first  century.  There  is,  therefore,  a  sense  in 
which  I  am  glad  that  I  did  not  live  in  the  day  and  place  where 
I  could  see  Christ  in  the  flesh.  In  that  sense  1  am  glad  to 
live  in  an  age  in  which  miracles  are  not  used  and  are  not  ex¬ 
pected,  because  we  now  have  something  that  for  us  is  far 
better. 

But  these  things  are  true  because  we  of  to-day  have  the  mir¬ 
acles  as'  a  permanent  possession.  It  is  the  Christ  who  wrought 
deeds  of  divine  power  and  truth,  as  well  as  spoke  words  of 
divine  truth  and  power,  that  has  made  so  much  of  truth  self- 
evident  to  me  to-day.  I  test  Christ’s  words  in  experience,  and 
find  them  worthy  of  God  and  of  the  Son  of  God ;  I  bring  his 
recorded  deeds  to  the  test  of  my  growing  experience,  and  find 
them  no  less  worthy  of  God  and  of  his  Son.  The  miracles 
of  that  distant  past  shine  for  me  by  their  own  light  as  really 
as  the  word  of  that  distant  past.  The  way  in  which  Christ 
used  the  power  of  God  in  his  “  signs  ”  has  made  it  possible  for 
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me  to  believe  that  the  God  of  nature  to-day  is  the  same  God 
who  revealed  himself  then,  in  works  that  are  an  abiding  rev¬ 
elation  of  his  gracious  character. 

The  miraculous — not  simply  the  individual  miracles,  but  the 
divine  power  from  which  they  proceeded,  and  the  divine  at¬ 
titude  which  they  revealed, — the  miraculous  has  been  for  me 
the  bridge  by  which  I  have  reached  my  present  faith  in  the 
fatherhood  of  God.  Suppose  some  flood  of  criticism  should 
destroy  that  bridge ;  I  would  still  be  on  the  right  side  of  the 
bank,  and  my  habitation  would  not  be  utterly  destroyed. 
Truth  would  still  be  truth,  and  goodness  would  still  be  good¬ 
ness.  I  should  still  believe  that  God  is  true  and  good,  and  in 
some  sense  a  father.  But  what  about  those  on  the  other  side 
of  the  bridge,  whom  I  would  fain  reach  ?  My  sense  of  power 
to  influence  others,  my  sense  of  available  spiritual  income  to 
spend  for  them,  would  be  seriously  diminished.  I  should  have 
to  admit  that  God  had  not  sought  the  human  race,  after  all,  as 
I  had  supposed  he  had ;  he  had  not  shown  himself  as  much  of 
a  father,  as  fully  a  father,  as  I  had  thought  he  could  not  help 
doing.  And  in  my  personal  experience,  the  life  of  faith  would 
be  made  much  harder.  It  is  difficult  enough  now  to  hold  to 
“  God  in  Christ,”  the  sort  of  God  whom  Christ  declares  to  us. 
But  without  that  power  of  God  which  revealed  itself  in  mir¬ 
acles,  it  would  be  much  more  difficult.  And  I  turn  from  all 
these  debates  and  discussions,  and  take  up  again  the  gospel 
story  of  “  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a  man,  approved  of  God  unto  you 
by  mighty  works  and  signs  which  God  did  by  him,”  and  I 
thank  God  and  take  courage.  If  I  understand  my  own  heart, 
humanity  needed  just  such  a  Son  of  God,  in  whom  should 
dwell  “  all  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead  bodily.”  And  my  soul 
rests  in  full  satisfaction  upon  this  God,  all  of  whose  power, 
in  all  realms,  is  at  the  service  of  his  truth  and  love. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

THE  SWAN-SONG  OF  THE  WELLHAUSEN 
SCHOOL. 

BY  HAROLD  M.  WIENER,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  OF  LINCOLN’S  INN, 
BARRISTER- AT-LAW,  LONDON. 

The  International  Critical  Commentary  is  making  slow 
progress  towards  completion.  Two  new  volumes  have  re¬ 
cently  appeared,  dealing  with  Genesis  and  Chronicles  respect¬ 
ively.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  first  instalment  of  the 
Commentary  was  published  as  long  ago  as  1896,  that  not  half 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  have  hitherto  been  treated  in 
the  series,  and  that  in  the  advertisement  at  the  end  of  Genesis 
no  announcement  is  yet  made  of  any  engagetnent  for  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  book  of  Job,  it  will  be  felt  that  those  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  enterprise  may  justly  be  blamed  for  a  tardiness 
that  must  impair  the  value  of  the  publication  as  a  whole.  Our 
business,  however,  in  this  article  is  with  a  volume  that  has 
appeared  —  the  long-expected  commentary  on  Genesis.  Its 
full  title  is  “A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  Gene¬ 
sis  ”  —  a  grave  misnomer  as  will  presently  appear  —  and  its 
author  is  the  Reverend  Principal  John  Skinner,  D.D. 

Regarded  as  a  whole,  the  book  is  mainly  a  great  and  labor¬ 
ious  collection  of  the  guesses  of  a  particular  school  of  biblical 
students,  made  by  a  writer  who  has  some  literary  feeling  and 
is  not  devoid  of  humor,  but  entirely  lacks  originality  and  crit¬ 
ical  power,  has  no  acquaintance  with  the  methods  of  scientific 
textual  criticism  and  not  the  vaguest  idea  of  what  independent 
research  means.  The  British  theological  schools  have  unhap¬ 
pily  been  reduced  to  the  level  of  an  intellectual  satrapy  of  the 
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German  Empire,  and  those  who  lead  them  have  never  been 
taught  to  think  for  themselves.  Thus  all  that  Dr.  Skinner  can 
do  is  to  collect  the  views  of  various  German  writers  and  to 
express  his  preference  for  one  or  another,  occasionally  sug¬ 
gesting  some  trifling  modifications. 

And  yet  he  had  an  opportunity  such  as  has  never  before 
fallen  to  any  commentator  on  Genesis  —  for  this  is  the  first 
bulky  new  commentary  on  that  book  that  has  been  published 
since  the  appearance  of  the  larger  Cambridge  Septuagint  — 
and  Dr.  Skinner  had  the  chance  of  doing  pioneer  work  on  the 
text  which  might  have  given  him  lasting  fame  among  biblical 
students,  had  he  been  equal  to  his  undertaking.  But  that  was 
not  to  be.  He  has  indeed  heard  of  the  Cambridge  LXX,  and 
there  are  occasional  references  to  it  (e.g.  pp.  iii,  100,  261), 
while  there  are  a  few  passages  where,  though  it  is  not  ex¬ 
pressly  mentioned,  a  presumption  arises  that  it  has  been  con¬ 
sulted  (e.g.  pp.  513,  532)  ;  but  such  cases  are  very  few  and 
far  between.  Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
larger  Septuagint  is  of  scarcely  more  use  to  Dr.  Skinner  than 
Dr.  Swete’s  edition  would  be,  and  that  he  has  made  no  effort 
to  utilize  the  rich  new  materials  that  it  offers  to  the  true  critic. 
It  is  in  keeping  with  this  that  the  Introduction  contains  no 
section  on  the  text  of  the  book  —  no  general  estimate  of  the 
textual  materials  and  their  value  as  a  whole.  Indeed,  the  Ver¬ 
sions  appear  to  have  been  used  by  Dr.  Skinner  principally  for 
the  purpose  of  interpretation  rather  than  of  textual  criticism. 
This  is  of  course  perfectly  legitimate  —  but  then  why  call  the 
book  a  critical  commentary? 

Before  passing  from  this,  another  strange  feature  must  be 
noticed.  Dr.  Skinner  chronicles  versional  differences  more  or 
less  sporadically,  for  no  obvious  reason,  in  a  manner  that  is 
highly  perplexing.  To  take  an  instance  at  random:  on  page 
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157,  we  read,  in  the  small-print  note  on  viii.  20,  that  the  Greek 
has  God  where  the  Hebrew  has  the  Tetragrammaton.  What 
is  the  object  of  this  remark?  That  Dr.  Skinner  does  not  re¬ 
gard  this  as  the  true  reading  will  appear  hereafter.  It  will 
also  be  seen  that  he  does  not  make  the  slightest  attempt  to 
record  all  divergences  of  the  kind.  On  what  principle,  then, 
is  his  florilegium  of  unrecommended  variants  based?  Why 
is  there  no  explanation  of  the  use  to  which  he  thinks  they 
should  be  put?  For  myself,  having  read  the  book  from  cover 
to  cover  (except  the  indices,  etc.),  I  am  unable  to  understand 
the  utility  of  the  notes  of  this  type  from  any  conceivable  point 
of  view.  They  are  not  readings  that  Dr.  Skinner  approves 
himself  or  quotes  others  as  recommending.  They  might  very 
easily  mislead  his  readers  into  supposing  that  his  apparatus 
criticus  was  exhaustive  —  though  in  point  of  fact  it  is  ludi¬ 
crously  inadequate.  What  was  his  object  in  setting  out  these 
facts  without  giving  any  clue  to  the  limitations  he  had  set  him¬ 
self  or  the  purpose  he  had  in  view? 

I  wish  that  the  above  criticism  represented  the  worst  that 
could  be  said  of  the  book.  If  it  were  impossible  to  give  Dr. 
Skinner  any  very  high  praise,  it  might  yet  be  said  that  he  had 
produced  a  pleasant  presentation  of  a  number  of  improbable 
guesses,  combined  with  some  useful  facts,  and  the  volume, 
though  possessing  no  independent  value,  might  form  a  passa¬ 
ble  addition  to  the  existing  expositions  of  Genesis.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  there  are  other  and  even  less  pleasing  features,  which 
justify  the  title  I  have  given  this  article. 

I  turn  first  to  Dr.  Skinner’s  treatment  of  Astruc’s  clue  — 
the  use  of  Elohim  and  the  Tetragrammaton  in  the  book  of 
Genesis.  The  discussion  will  be  found  in  section  7  of  the  In¬ 
troduction  (pp.  xxxivff.).  After  stating  Astruc’s  supposed 
discovery.  Dr.  Skinner  proceeds  as  follows : — 
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“While  the  earlier  attempts  to  discredit  Astruc’s  discovery  took 
the  direction  of  showing  that  the  use  of  the  two  divine  names  Is 
determined  by  a  difference  of  meaning  which  made  the  one  or  the 
other  more  suitable  in  a  particular  connection,  the  more  recent  op¬ 
position  entrenches  Itself  mostly  behind  the  uncertainties  of  the 
text,  and  maintains  that  the  Versions  (especially  LXX)  show  the 
Massoretic  Text  to  be  so  unreliable  that  no  analysis  of  documents 
can  be  based  on  its  data:  see  Klostermann,  Der  Pentateuch  (1893), 
p.  20ir. ;  Dahse,  Archiv  fur  Religionswissenschaft  vi.  (1903),  305  If. ; 
Redpath,  American  Journal  of  Theology,  viii.  (1904),  286  ff,;  Eerd- 
mans.  Comp.  d.  Oen.  (1908),  34 ff.;  Wiener,  Bibliotheca  Sacra 
(1909),  119  ff.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  facts  adduced  by  these 
writers  import  an  element  of  uncertainty  Into  the  analysis,  so  far 
as  it  depends  on  the  criterion  of  the  divine  names;  but  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  facts  is  greatly  overrated,  and  the  alternative  theories 
propounded  to  account  for  the  textual  phenomena  are  improbable 
in  the  extreme”  (p.  xxxv). 

I  pause  at  this  point  to  draw  attention  to  the  admission  that 
the  facts  adduced  import  an  element  of  uncertainty  into  the 
analysis,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  this  criterion.  In  spite  of  this 
admission,  Dr.  Skinner  proceeds  throughout  his  book  on  the 
view  that  the  ordinary  analysis  is  substantially  sound,  and 
makes  no  attempt  to  determine  the  modifications  of  the  theory 
necessitated  by  the  new  facts  or  the  limits  of  the  uncertainty 
they  have  imported.  To  proceed  with  his  arguments : — 

“  So  far  as  1  have  observed,  no  attention  is  paid  to  what  is  surely 
a  very  important  factor  of  the  problem,  the  proportion  of  diver¬ 
gences  to  agreements  as  between  LXX  and  Massoretic  Text.  In 
Genesis  the  divine  name  occurs  in  one  or  other  form  about  340 
times  (in  Massoretic  Text,  nin'  143  t.  -f  177  t.  +  'N  ''  20  t.). 

The  total  deviations  registered  by  Redpath  (296fr.)  number  50; 
according  to  Eerdmans  (34  f.)  they  are  49,  i.e  little  more  than 
one-seventh  of  the  whole.  Is  it  so  certain  that  that  degree  of 
divergence  invalidates  a  documentary  analysis  founded  on  so  much 
larger  a  field  of  undisputed  readings?” 

This  is  a  very  much  graver  feature.  In  the  Expository 
Times  for  May,  1909,  the  Rev.  A.  P.  Cox  asked  certain  ques¬ 
tions  (of  which  more  hereafter),  and  Dr.  Skinner  attempted 
to  deal  with  them.  He  then  wrote  (p.  378),  “in  Genesis  the 
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Samaritan  version  differs  from  the  Jewish  in  (I  think)  eight 
cases,  and  the  LXX  in  49  —  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole. 
The  other  versions  do  not  count  for  much,  being  all  more  or 
less  influenced  by  the  LXX,  except  Aquila  and  the  Targums,” 
etc.  I  answered  this  in  the  July  number  of  the  same  paper, 
and  I  wrote  (p.  474)  :  “  Dr,  Skinner  says  that  the  LXX  dif¬ 
fers  from  M.T.  in  forty-nine  cases.  But  in  an  enormous  num¬ 
ber  of  passages  some  Septuagintal  authority,  e.g.  Lucian  in 
Gen.  xvi.  11  —  sometimes  only  a  single  cursive  —  differs  from 
the  ordinary  LXX  reading.  By  comparing  extant  Hebrew 
variants  which  confirm  some  of  the  Septuagintal  variants,  I 
have  shown  that  importance  attaches  to  these.  Has  Dr.  Skin¬ 
ner  included  all  such  cases  in  his  forty-nine?”  To  this  no 
answer  was  made,  but  in  the  September  number  of  the  same 
paper  Professor  Schlogl,  in  an  independent  reply  to  Dr.  Skin¬ 
ner’s  May  discussion,  registers  the  following  figures  for  Gene¬ 
sis  i.  1-Exodus  iii.  12:  The  Tetragrammaton  alone  occurs 
148  times  in  the  Massoretic  text.  In  118  places  the  other 
texts  have  Elohim  or  both  appellations,  so  that  there  is  unan¬ 
imous  evidence  for  the  use  of  the  Tetragrammaton  in  only  30 
passages.  According  to  Dr.  Skinner,  143  of  these  148  occur¬ 
rences  are  in  Genesis,  with  which  alone  he  is  concerned.  As¬ 
suming  in  his  favor  that  all  the  30  undisputed  instances  occur 
in  that  book,  the  proportion  of  undisputed  to  disputed  read¬ 
ings  is  30  to  113. 

Next,  Elohim  alone  occurs  179  times  in  the  M.T.  of  the  sec¬ 
tion  examined  by  Dr.  Schlogl.  Only  in  59  passages  have  the 
other  texts  the  Tetragrammaton  (both  appellations  in  47). 
According  to  Dr.  Skinner,  Elohim  occurs  177  times  in  Gene¬ 
sis;  so  at  the  best  there  are  120  undisputed  readings  here 
against  57. 
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Lastly,  the  two  appellations  occur  together  20  times  in  the 
M.T.  of  Genesis.  There  are  variants  in  19  out  of  these  20  in¬ 
stances. 

That  these  facts  shatter  Dr.  Skinner’s  reasoning  cannot  be 
denied.  There  are,  however,  other  matters  that  need  explana¬ 
tion.  It  appears  that  while  the  larger  number  of  divergences 
quoted  by  Dr.  Skinner  is  50,  the  total  mentioned  in  a  contro¬ 
versy  to  which  he  was  himself  a  party  was  no  less  than  189 
(in  Genesis  alone). 

The  date  of  the  issue  of  the  Expository  Times  containing 
Dr.  Schldgl’s  note  —  to  which  no  reply  of  any  kind  has  been 
made  —  is  September,  1909.  The  date  of  Dr.  Skinner’s  pref¬ 
ace  is  April,  1910.  Yet  in  the  latter  he  permits  himself  to 
write:  “At  all  events,  my  own  belief  in  the  essential  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  prevalent  hypothesis  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
renewed  examination  of  the  text  of  Genesis  which  my  present 
undertaking  required.”  Now  the  date  of  the  preface  is  prob¬ 
ably  not  the  date  of  the  introduction,  which  was  presumably 
in  type  earlier:  yet  that  introduction  itself  contains  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  so  recent  a  book  as  the  “  Cambridge  Biblical  Essays  ” 
(see  p.  xviii),  and  the  Commentary  even  refers  to  the  Expos¬ 
itory  Times  for  November,  1909  (p.  292),  i.e.  to  a  number  that 
appeared  iwo  months  after  Dr.  Schlogl’s  note.  But  that  is  not 
all.  In  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  article  to  which  Dn  Skinner 
refers  in  this  discussion,  I  had  registered  a  number  of  diver¬ 
gences  other  than  those  mentioned  by  Redpath  and,  Eerdmans, 
and  Dr.  Skinner’s  attention  had  been  publicly  called  to  this 
fact  in  the  Expository  Times  for  July,  1909.  Further,  while 
Dr.  Skinner  refers  only  to  the  numbers  registered  by  these  two 
writers  who  dealt  with  the  Septuagpnt  alone,  he  had  himself 
recorded  the  fact  on  page  378  of  the  Expository  Times  for 
May,  1909,  that  the  Samaritan  differs  from  the  Massoretic 
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text  in  8  cases,  and  on  page  330  of  his  commentary  he  regis¬ 
ters  two  Syriac  divergences  (Gen.  xxii.  11  and  15),  and 
actually  adopts  the  Syriac  reading  in  the  former  of  those 
verses.  I  shall  return  to  this  matter  presently.  At  this  stage 
I  ask: — 

1.  Why  did  Dr.  Skinner  mention  only  the  number  of  devia¬ 
tions  registered  by  Redpath  and  Eerdmans  when  to  his  knowl¬ 
edge  there  were  others,  and  when  his  attention  had  been 
publicly  called  to  this  fact? 

2.  Why  did  Dr.  Skinner  put  forward  an  argument  based 
on  that  degree  of  divergence  when  he  well  knew  that  he  had 
not  stated  the  full  facts? 

I  proceed  with  his  discussion.  He  continues: — 

“  In  spite  of  the  confident  assertions  of  Dahse  (309)  and  Wiener 
(131  f.)  there  Is  not  a  single  Instance  In  which  LXX  Is  ‘demonstra¬ 
bly  ’  right  against  Massoretic  Text.  It  is  readily  conceded  that  it  Is 
probably  right  in  a  few  cases,  but  there  are  two  general  presumptions 
in  favour  of  superior  fidelity  of  the  Massoretic  tradition.  Not  only 
(a)  is  the  chance  of  purely  clerical  confusion  between  and  6% 
greater  than  between  nirr  and  or  even  between  and 

and  (b)  a  change  of  divine  names  more  apt  to  occur  in  trans¬ 
lation  than  in  transcription,  but  (c)  the  distinction  between  a 
proper  name  nin'  and  a  generic  is  much  less  likely  to 

have  been  overlooked  in  copying  than  that  between  two  appel¬ 
lations  KVfiios  and  Ms.  An  instructive  example  is  iv  26,  where 
LXX  K^pms  6  Beds  Is  ‘demonstrably’  wrong”  (loc.  cit.). 

Dr.  Skinner’s  statement  that  “  there  is  not  a  single  instance 
in  which  LXX  is  ‘  demonstrably  ’  right  against  Massoretic 
Text  ”  would  have  had  more  weight  if  he  had  attempted  to 
meet  the  facts  and  arguments  that  have  been  advanced.  'I'liu^ 
he  makes  no  effort  whatever  to  deal  with  xvi.  11.  Moreover, 
it  is  worth  noting  that  he  himself  rejects  the  Massoretic 
text  in  favor  of  Versional  readings  when  it  suits  him.  On  page 
402  he  writes  of  xxxi.  50,  that  the  LXX  Elohim  must  be 
adopted  if  the  verse  is  rightly  ascribed  to  E,  and,  as  already 
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indicated,  he  adopts  Elohim  from  a  Syriac  reading  elsewhere ; 
but  other  points  in  this  discussion  are  of  even  more  import¬ 
ance.  In  the  Expository  Times  for  May,  1909,  the  Rev.  A.  P. 
Cox  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra 
article  to  which  Dr.  Skinner  is  here  replying,  I  had  produced 
evidence  to  show  that  the  versional  variants  rest  on  divergent 
Hebrew  texts,  and  are  not  due  to  avoidance  of  the  Tetragram- 
maton  by  the  translators.  Dr.  Skinner  evaded  the  point  in  his 
Expository  Times  reply,  and  accordingly  in  the  July  number 
of  that  paper,  I  drew  attention  to  Genesis  xvi.  11,  where  Sep- 
tuagintal  authorities  are  supported  by  a  Hebrew  MS.,  and 
continued : — 

“Dr.  Skinner  says  it  Is  reasonable  to  expect  that  Jewish  scribes 
would  be  more  careful  in  this  matter  than  Greek  copyists.  But 
this  instance  shows  that  the  variant  is  a  Hebrew  variant,  for  the 
mistakes  of  Greek  copyists  could  not  possibly  influence  a  Hebrew 
MS.  I  therefore  submit  that  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  this 
argument.  For  numerous  other  examples  see  pp.  128-130,  150Cf. 
and  for  a  further  body  of  evidence  drawn  from  the  support  of  other 
Versions,  see  pp.  130  f.*  Once  the  fact  that  the  Greek  rests  on  He¬ 
brew  variants  has  been  established  in  a  number  of  cases,  a  presump¬ 
tion  arises  that  it  does  so  in  other  cases  where  no  independent 
testimony  is  preserved ;  and  a  case  is  made  for  further  investiga¬ 
tion.” 

In  view  of  all  this,  I  ask : — 

3.  Why  has  Dr.  Skinner  entirely  ignored  the  Hebrew  vari¬ 
ants  and  argued  on  the  basis  of  causes  purely  internal  to  Greek 
MSS.,  although  his  attention  had  twice  been  publicly  drawn  to 
the  fact  that,  in  a  number  of  passages,  Greek  variants  are  con¬ 
firmed  by  Hebrew  texts?  His  statement  that  in  iv.  26  the 
Greek  reading  is  demonstrably  wrong  leaves  me  unmoved,  for 

’  r.e.  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  January,  1909  =  Essays  in  Pen- 
tateuchal  Criticism,  pp.  14  f.,  36  f. 

*  Op.  cit.,  pp.  15  ff. 

Vol.  L.Wll.  Xo.  2(kS.  7 
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I  had  written  of  the  LXX,  “  It  has  also  in  a  number  of  cases 
preserved  readings  that  are  demonstrably  inferior.”  ^ 

Dr.  Skinner  next  says  that  “  in  the  present  state  of  textual 
criticism  it  is  impossible  to  determine  in  particular  cases  what 
is  the  original  reading.”  This,  again,  would  have  had  more 
weight  if  he  had  shown  any  signs  of  attempting  to  deal  with 
the  arguments  of  his  opponents.  That  it  is  impossible  in  a 
very  large  number  of  cases  is  merely  to  repeat  what  I  have 
already  written  in  the  article  that  has  been  cited  so  often ;  but 
solid  reasons  have  been  advanced  for  preferring  Septuagintal 
readings  in  certain  specified  passages,  and  Dr.  Skinner  has 
made  no  attempt  whatever  to  grapple  with  these.^ 

He  then  proceeds  to  argue  on  the  basis  of  averages;  but 
here  his  figures  are  hopelessly  wrong.  Thus  he  says  that  there 
are  only  4  cases  of  Kvpio<i  and  6  of  Kvpio<i  6  6€6<i  for  D'niss 
(10  in  all).  This  figure  10  is  now  replaced  by  Dr.  Schlogl’s 
59.  It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  Dr.  Skinner,  after  some 
further  discussion,  writes :  “  There  is  force,  however,  in 

Gray’s  remark  on  a  particular  case  (Num.  p.  311),  that 
‘  wherever  [o]  Kt  appears  in  LXX  it  deserves  attention  as  a 
possible  indication  of  the  original  text.’  ”  Why,  if  that  be  so, 
did  not  Dr.  Skinner  devote  attention  to  those  cases  in  Genesis 
in  which,  to  his  knowledge,  the  Septuagint  read  fcvpio^  (e.g. 
Gen.  xlviii.  15)  ?  The  omission  is  the  more  curious  because  on 

^Bibliotheca  Sacra,  January,  1900,  pp,  133 f.  =  Essays  in  Penta- 
teuchal  Criticism,  p.  19. 

*In  noticing  an  articie  of  mine  in  the  Biblische  Zeitschrift,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Gottsberger  drew  attention  to  three  articles  by  the  late 
Professor  Vetter  in  the  Theologische  Quartalschrift,  vol.  Ixixv. 
(1903)  pp.  12-47,  202-235,  520-547.  I  have  now  inspected  these 
articles,  and  while  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  contain  some  vaiua- 
ble  hints,  I  think  that  certain  general  criticisms  may  be  made  on 
Professor  Vetter’s  work;  (1)  He  made  no  attempt  to  bring  the 
evidence  of  extant  Hebrew  variants  into  consideration.  Yet  these 
form  a  very  Important  element  in  weighing  the  value  of  the  Sep- 
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this  verse  he  quotes  with  approval  Gunkel’s  note  “  in  such 
cases  the  polytheist  names  all  the  gods  he  worships,  the  ancient 
monotheist  all  the  names  and  attributes  of  the  God  he  knows.” 
If  this  be  true,  does  it  add  nothing  to  the  significance  of  B’s 
variation  ?  And  was  it  no  part  of  the  duty  of  a  “  critical  ” 
commentator  to  take  cognizance  of  such  points  ? 

Dr.  Skinner  next  writes :  ”  The  documentary  theory  fur¬ 
nishes  a  better  explanation  of  the  alternation  of  the  names  than 
any  other  that  has  been  propounded.”  He  proceeds  to  argue 
against  certain  hypotheses  of  Redpath  and  Dahse  with  which 
I  am  not  in  agreement.  Of  the  documentary  hypothesis  in 
general,  I  shall  speak  later.  For  the  present,  I  wish  to  see 
how  far  it  provides  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena.  On 
page  xlix  of  the  introduction,  rules  are  laid  down  to  account 
for  J’s  using  Elohim  in  certain  instances.  But  the  Commen¬ 
tary  contains  many  admissions  that  are  extremely  damaging  to 
the  hypothesis.  Thus,  on  page  2,  we  find  a  conjecture  that 
there  were  two  recensions  of  J’s  Paradise  story  in  Genesis  ii. 
and  iii.,  marked  respectively  by  Elohim  and  the  Tetragram- 
maton,  characterized  as  “  plausible  ” ;  on  page  74,  Dr.  Skinner 
is  driven  to  admit  of  one  of  his  artificial  explanations  of  J’s 

tuapintal  readings.  (2)  He  treated  the  text  of  Dr.  Swete’s  edition 
(i.e.  the  text  of  the  best  MS.  available  for  any  particular  passage) 
as  the  text  of  the  Septuagint’.  This  procedure  would  not  be  de¬ 
fended  to-day  by  any  responsible  authority.  (3)  He  made  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  weigh  considerations  for  or  against  particular  readings  In 
given  passages.  Such  considerations  may  have  a  vital  bearing  on 
the  larger  question  involved.  (4)  He  did  not  compare  the  evidence 
of  the  different  authorities  in  particular  cases,  but  treated  each  by 
itself  in  separate  compartments.  (5)  He  started  with  a  belief  in 
the  antiquity  and  correctness  of  the  Massoretic  text  that  cannot 
now  be  maintained.  I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  drawing 
attention  to  the  care  and  thoroughness  with  which  Professor  Gotta- 
berger  performs  the  task  of  Old  Testament  bibliographer  in  the 
Biblische  Zeltschrlft. 
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avoidance  of  the  Tetragrammaton,  that  “  J’s  usage  in  such 
cases  is  not  uniform,  and  it  is  doubtful  what  is  the  true  ex¬ 
planation  here  ” ;  page  125,  after  a  reference  to  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  iv.  25  f.,  brings  us  the  following  curious  admission ; 

“  The  circumstance  shows  on  how  slight  a  matter  far-reaching 
critical  speculations  may  hang.  But  for  this  apparently  arbi¬ 
trary  decision  of  the  redactor,  the  existence  of  a  Sethite  gene¬ 
alogy  in  J  would  hardly  have  been  suspected ;  and  the  whole 
analysis  of  the  J  document  into  its  component  strata  might 
have  run  a  different  course.”  On  page  154,  in  the  small-print 
note,  vii.  8  and  0  are  said  to  “  present  a  mixed  text,”  because, 
while  the  “  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean  points  to  J,”  “  all 
other  features  (Elohim),"  etc.,  point  to  P,  in  which  document, 
however,  “  the  verses  are  not  wanted.”  On  page  155,  we  read 
of  viii.  lb,  that  ”  but  for  the  name  the  half-verse  might 

very  well  be  assigned  to  J.”  On  page  182,  a  passage  (ix. 
20-27)  is  given  to  J  “in  spite  of  in  verse  27.”  On 

page  289,  the  Tetragrammaton  in  xvii.  1  is  declared  to  be 
“  either  a  redactional  change  or  a  scribal  error.”  On  page 
320,  the  Tetragrammaton  of  xxi.  lb  is  “  a  scribal  error.”  On 
page  328,  xxii.  11,  14,  go  to  E  “  in  spite  of  ”  the  Massoretic 
Tetragrammaton.  On  page  379,  the  Tetragrammaton  in 
xxviii.  21b  “  shows  that  it  does  not  belong  to  E ;  and  in  all 
probability  the  clause  is  to  be  omitted  as  a  gloss.  The  apodo- 
sis  then  has  the  same  unusual  form  as  in  xxii  1.”  On  page 
402,  Elohim  (of  the  LXX)  “must  be  adopted  if  the  verse 
[xxxi.  50]  is  rightly  ascribed  to  E.”  On  page  412,  we  learn 
that  xxxiii.  1-17  “  are  rightly  assigned  in  the  main  to  J,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  only  divine  name  which  occurs  is 
in  5b,  10,  11.”  Yet  “  in  these  verses  we  must  recognise 
the  hand  of  E ;  and,  for  all  that  appears,  E’s  influence  may  ex¬ 
tend  further.”  Finally,  on  page  439,  Dr.  Skinner  practically 
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throws  up  the  sponge  in  dealing  with  the  Joseph  story.  The 
Tetragrammaton,  we  learn,  “  occurs  only  in  chapter  xxxix 
(7  times) ;  elsewhere  is  invariably  used,  sometimes  in 

contexts  which  would  otherwise  be  naturally  assigned  to  J, 
though  no  reason  appears  why  J  should  depart  from  his  or¬ 
dinary  usage  (e.g.  xlii  28).  It  may  not  always  be  safe  to  rely 
on  this  characteristic  when  it  is  not  supported  by  other  indica¬ 
tions  !  So,  in  eleven  chapters  out  of  the  fifty,  “  no  reason 
appears  ”  why  the  famous  explanation  is  not  explanatory,  and 
in  the  remainder  it  is  perpetually  breaking  down. 

Dr.  Skinner’s  last  point  in  this  connection  is  stated  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

“Nevertheless  the  opinion  can  be  maintained  that  the  Massoretic 
Text  is  far  superior  to  the  Versions,  and  that  its  use  of  the  names 
is  a  valuabie  clue  to  the  separation  of  documents.  Truth  is  some¬ 
times  stranger  than  fiction;  and,  however  surprising  it  may  appear 
to  some,  we  can  reconcile  our  minds  to  the  belief  that  the  Masso¬ 
retic  Text  does  reproduce  with  substantial  accuracy  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  original  autographs.  At  present  that  assumption  can 
only  be  tested  by  the  success  or  failure  of  the  analysis  based  on  it  ” 
(pp.  XXX vi  f.)  . 

That  test  will  be  applied  in  some  measure  hereafter :  for  the 
moment  I  wish  to  point  to  one  matter  that  appears  to  me  very 
significant.  Time  after  time  it  happens  that  perplexing  phe¬ 
nomena  of  the  Massoretic  text  can  be  explained  with  supreme 
ease  by  the  natural  processes  of  textual  corruption,  and  the 
Versions  in  very  many  cases  come  to  the  rescue.  To  this  must 
be  added  the  fact  that  the  translation  of  the  Septuagint  is 
much  older  than  the  earliest  known  Hebrew  MS.  It  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  ultimate  judgment  of  specialists  will 
favor  the  Massoretic  Pentateuch  against  the  Septuagintal. 
On  the  contrary,  recent  investigations  lead  me  to  incline  to  the 
opinion  that  in  the  long  run  the  latter  may  be  shown  to  have 
a  general  superiority.  What  is  certain,  both  from  the  Ver- 
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sions  and  extant  Hebrew  variants,  is  that  the  Massoretic  text 
is  merely  one  recension  out  of  many  that  were  current  at  one 
time  or  another.  It  should  be  added  that  Professor  Toy  has 
recently  abandoned  Astruc’s  clue.  He  writes  as  follows  of  my 
contention  as  to  the  textual  evidence :  “  While  this  point  calls 
for  a  more  thorough  examination  than  has  yet  been  given  it, 
the  conclusion  just  stated  is  not  out  of  keeping  with  the  tone 
of  modern  criticism.  As  is  well  known,  critics  generally  hold 
that  our  Hebrew  text  has  suffered  greatly  from  scribes  and 
editors  in  the  process  of  transmission.  It  is  agreed  that  di¬ 
vine  names  have  been  changed  in  Chronicles,  Psalms,  and 
elsewhere.  Why  not  in  the  Pentateuch  ?”  ^ 

To  avoid  all  possibilities  of  misconception,  I  now  repeat  the 
three  questions  to  which  it  is  most  essential  that  Dr.  Skinner 
should  supply  answers: — 

1.  Why  did  Dr.  Skinner  mention  only  the  number  of  de¬ 
viations  registered  by  Redpath  and  Eerdmans  when  to  his 
knowledge  there  were  others,  and  when  his  attention  had  been 
publicly  called  to  this  fact? 

2.  Why  did  Dr.  Skinner  put  forward  an  argument  based  on 
that  degree  of  divergence  when  he  well  knew  that  he  had  not 
stated  the  full  facts? 

3.  Why  has  Dr,  Skinner  entirely  ignored  the  Hebrew  vari¬ 
ants  and  argued  on  the  basis  of  causes  purely  internal  to  Greek 
MSS.,  although  his  attention  had  twice  been  publicly  drawn 
to  the  fact  that  in  a  number  of  passages  Greek  variants  are 
confirmed  by  Hebrew  texts? 

Whatever  the  answers  to  these  questions  may  be,  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  the  documentary  theory  is  mortally  wounded  when 
its  exponents  do  not  meet  the  facts  and  arguments  publicly 
advanced  against  them.  The  theory  may  stagger  on  for  a 
’The  Christian  Register,  April  28,  1910. 
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while,  owing"  to  the  momentum  it  has  already  gained.  Such 
books  as  Dr.  Skinner’s  may  serve  to  delay  the  recognition  of 
the  truth  in  certain  circles.  More  than  that  they  cannot  do 
for  not  merely  is  truth  sometimes  stranger  than  fiction :  in  the 
long  run  it  is  always  stronger.  Magna  est  veritas,  et  prae- 
valebit. 

In  treating  of  Dr.  Skinner’s  presentation  of  the  documen¬ 
tary  theory,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  main  Genesis  phenom¬ 
ena,  although  much  of  his  case  rests  on  other  considerations. 
My  reason  is  that  most  of  these  have  already  been  dealt  with 
in  other  publications.  For  example,  anybody  who  has  read 
the  sixth  chapter  of  “  Essays  in  Pentateuchal  Criticism  ” 
(which  appeared  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  October,  1909) 
will  greet  with  hilarity  this  sentence  of  Dr.  Skinner’s :  “  It 
is  particularly  noteworthy  that  the  profane,  as  distinct  from 
the  sacrificial,  slaughter  of  animals,  which  even  the  Deuter- 
onomic  law  treats  as  an  innovation,  is  here  carried  back  to  the 
covenant  with  Noah”  (p.  lx).  The  real  pillars  of  the  hy¬ 
pothesis  have  already  been  destroyed.  It  is  the  documentary 
theory  in  the  book  of  Genesis  that  we  have  to  consider.  Of 
this,  Dr.  Skinner  writes  in  his  preface : — 

“It  has  to  be  remembered  that  the  analytic  process  Is  a  chain 
which  is  a  Rood  deal  stronger  than  Its  weakest  link,  that  it  starts 
from  cases  where  diversity  of  authorship  is  almost  incontroverti¬ 
ble,  and  moves  on  to  others  where  it  is  less  certain ;  and  it  is  surely 
evident  that  w’hen  the  composition  of  sources  is  once  established, 
the  slightest  differences  of  representation  or  language  assume  a 
significance  which  they  might  not  have  apart  from  that  presump¬ 
tion”  (pp.  vilif.). 

That  is  an  excellent  statement  of  certain  higher  critical  fal¬ 
lacies  :  and  I  must  try  and  point  them  out  as  clearly  as  I  can. 

1.  The  statement  that  “  the  analytic  process  is  a  chain  ” 
begs  the  question.  Quite  apart  from  the  objection  to  the  meta- 
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phor  —  and  I  shall  endeavor  to  suggest  a  happier  one  here¬ 
after —  there  is  a  very  strong  objection  indeed  to  the  main 
idea.  It  does  not  follow  from  an  analysis  of  the  first  three 
chapters  of  Genesis,  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  dissect 
the  last  eleven.  There  may  be  two  or  more  creation  stories 
and  only  one  Joseph  story.  How  many  creation  stories  and 
how  many  Joseph  stories  there  are  constitute  questions  which 
it  may  or  may  not  be  possible  to  answer  after  investigation; 
but  the  number  is  not  necessarily  or  even  probably  the  same 
in  the  two  cases. 

2.  The  fact  that  there  are  cases  in  Genesis  where  “  diversity 
of  authorship  is  almost  incontrovertible  ”  does  substantially 
nothing  to  help  the  documentary  theory,  for  it  is  not  to  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch  was  guilty  of  free 
invention  for  the  whole  pre-Mosaic  period.  Let  me  take  a 
concrete  instance.  (It  is  one  that  I  have  quoted  before  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  and  that  Dr.  Skinner  has  not  ventured  to 
tackle,  although  it  occurred  in  the  article  to  which  he  refers, 
and  although  I  carefully  confronted  him  with  it  in  the  Expos¬ 
itory  Times  for  July,  1909.)  In  x.  19  we  read  the  words  “As 
thou  comest  to  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  Admah  and  Zeboiim.” 
Such  language  could  have  originated  only  when  the  places 
named  were  in  existence.  They  were  destroyed  in  the  time 
of  Abraham.  The  verse  cannot  therefore  be  later  than  that 
period.  Dr.  Skinner  assigns  it  to  J,  who  “  will  hardly  be 
earlier  than  the  9th”  century  (p.  liv).  That  is  to  say,  that 
Dr.  Skinner  is  probably  about  eleven  hundred  years  out.  It  is 
“  almost  incontrovertible  ”  that  this  verse  is  not  by  any  writer 
who  could  narrate,  say,  the  Joseph  story;  for  it  could  have 
originated  only  before  the  birth  of  Joseph.  Now  what  has 
happened  in  this  case?^  First,  the  documentary  .theorists  have 
grouped  it  with  a  number  of  other  passages  which  must  be 
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from  later  hands.  Secondly,  they  have  dated  it  eleven  hun¬ 
dred  years  too  late.  Thirdly,  they  have  treated  later  compo¬ 
sitions  (e.g.  the  song  of  Deborah,  which  cannot  have  been 
written  before  the  events  to  which  it  relates)  as  being  earlier 
than  this  very  ancient  passage.  Why  have  they  done  these 
things?  Because  they  held  that  the  analytic  process  was  a 
chain,  and  that  consequently  a  number  of  continuous  docu¬ 
ments  could  be  recovered  mainly  on  the  basis  of  the  Divine 
appellations.  Here  then  an  “  almost  incontrovertible  ”  “  di¬ 
versity  of  authorship  ”  hoists  the  critics  with  their  own  petard. 
But,  once  it  is  proved  that  compositions  long  precedent  to  the 
time  of  Moses  are  included  in  Genesis,  no  presumption  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  a  documentary  theory  such  as  that  supported  by  Dr. 
Skinner  arises.  There  might  have  been  two  or  two  hundred 
creation  stories  in  circulation  before  the  days  of  Moses,  but 
this  proves  nothing.  There  is  no  evidence  whatever  of  a  late 
origin  of  the  creation  stories.  In  ii.  14  we  perhaps  read  of 
the  Tigris  as  flowing  “  east  of  Ashur.”  Professor  Gressmann 
has  pointed  out  that  this  was  only  true  before  1300  b.c.,  for 
about  that  date  the  ancient  capital  of  Assyria  on  the  right 
(west)  bank  of  the  Tigris  was  replaced  by  Kalchi,  on  the 
left  (east).^  If,  therefore,  the  translation  “east”  be  correct, 
this  passage  also  must  be  pre-Mosaic,  since  after  1300  b.c. 
the  Tigris  was  on  the  west  of  Ashur.  In  point  of  fact,  there 
is  legal  evidence  to  the  same  effect;  for,  as  will  presently  be 
seen,  the  law  of  murder  in  the  case  of  Cain  is  shown  by  the 
comparative  evidence  to  be  very  early.  I  shall  return  to  the 
question  of  dating  hereafter. 

3.  It  fo'llows,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  it  is  no  suf¬ 
ficient  justification  of  the  higher  critical  procedure  to  say  that 
the  analytic  process  “  moves  on  ”  to  cases  where  diversity  of 
’Archlv  fiir  Rellgionswissenschaft,  vol.  x.  (1907)  p.  347. 
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authorship  is  “  less  certain.”  The  critical  theory  should  rather 
be  likened  to  a  string  of  beads.  If  the  string  be  snapped  in 
not  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  places  the  beads 
will  fall.  Many  of  them  may  be  lost  or  destroyed :  some  may 
be  strung  together  with  other  beads  on  a  fresh  thread,  and 
formed  into  a  gewgaw  of  entirely  different  ^pattern,  purpose, 
and  appearance  from  the  original  string. 

4.  “  It  is  surely  evident  that  when  the  composition  of 
sources  is  once  established,  the  slightest  differences  of  repre¬ 
sentation  or  language  assume  a  significance  which  they  might 
not  have  apart  from  that  presumption.”  The  chief  part  of 
this  sentence  has  been  answered  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs. 
It  is,  however,  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  fallacies  already 
exposed  are  here  admitted  to  import  into  “  the  slightest  dif¬ 
ferences  of  representation  ”  a  “  significance  which  they  might 
not  have  apart  from  that  presumption.”  In  other  words  the 
significance  goes  by  the  board  with  the  presumption. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  Dr.  Skinner’s  claim  as  to  the  success 
of  his  analysis  (omitted  from  the  preceding  discussion  of  the 
Divine  appellations)  should  be  quoted. 

“  One  has  but  to  rend  consecutively  the  first  three  chapters  of 
Genesis,  and  observe  how  the  sudden  change  in  the  divine  name 
coincides  with  a  new  vocabulary,  representation,  and  spiritual  at¬ 
mosphere,  in  order  to  feel  how  paltry  all  such  artificial  explana¬ 
tions  are  in  comparison  with  the  hypothesis  that  the  names  are 
distinctive  of  different  documents.  The  experience  repeats  itself, 
not  perhaps  quite  so  convincingly,  again  and  again  throughout  the 
l)ook ;  and  though  there  are  cases  where  the  change  of  manner  is 
not  obvious,  still  the  theory  is  vindicated  in  a  sufficient  number  of 
instances  to  be  worth  carrying  through,  even  at  the  expense  of  a 
somewhat  complicated  analysis,  and  a  very  few  demands  on  the 
services  of  a  redactor  to  resolve  isolated  problems”  (p,  xxxvi). 

It  is  possible  to  test  this  theory  in  many  different  ways. 
(1)  The  involuntary  admissions  of  Dr.  Skinner  himself  may 
be  quoted.  (2)  His  clues  may  be  taken  singly  and  it  may  be 
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shown  how  he  has  to  abandon  them  one  after  another  and 
introduce  the  wildest  hypotheses  in  order  to  get  through  at 
all.  (3)  The  narrative  may  be  examined  to  see  whether  the 
theory  is  probable  or  tears  asunder  what  cannot  be  separated. 
(4)  The  evidence  of  the  Versions  which  so  often  show  the 
true  origin  of  the  phenomena  sought  to  be  explained  by  the 
documentary  theory  may  be  adduced  with  the  result  that  pas¬ 
sages  supposed  to  belong  to  the  earliest  sources  are  seen  to 
be  the  additions  of  late  glossators  and  the  unglossed  text  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  unitary.  (5)  The  historical  and  comparative  evi¬ 
dence  which  demolishes  the  theory  may  be  adduced. 

Other  tests  could  be  suggested:  but  this  is  an  article,  not  a 
treatise,  and  it  is  impossible  to  cover  all  the  ground.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  give  some  samples  of  each  of  these  methods  with 
references  which  will  enable  the  reader  to  supplement  this  arti¬ 
cle  for  himself  —  especially  as  this  very  claim  of  Dr.  Skin¬ 
ner’s  contains  the  admissions  that  “  there  are  cases  where  the 
change  of  manner  is  not  obvious,”  that  the  documentary 
“  experience  ”  which  “  repeats  itself  ”  does  so  “  not  perhaps 
quite  so  convincingly,”  and  that  the  analysis  is  “  somewhat 
complicated.” 

At  this  point  it  is  necessary  to  advert  to  Dr.  Skinner’s  treat¬ 
ment  of  Dr.  Orr.  The  latter’s  fascinating  volume  on  “  The 
Problem  of  the  Old  Testament  ”  is  well  known.  Dr.  Skinner 
has  read  it:  and  it  is  difficult  to  think  that  he  has  not  been 
considerably  influenced  by  it  in  the  admissions  he  is  driven  to 
make  about  J  and  E,  but  he  objects  to  Dr.  Orr’s  hypothesis. 
My  own  view  is  that  Dr.  Orr’s  book  points  to  a  far  more  con¬ 
servative  position  than  that  of  its  author  as  the  only  one  tena¬ 
ble.  I  do  not  agree  with  him  in  accepting  the  documentary 
theory  at  all,  nor  can  I  concur  in  his  dating.  In  fact,  his  work 
is  very  valuable ;  but  to  my  mind  it  attains  its  full  force  only 
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when  it  is  coupled  with  the  tests  (4)  and  (5)  above,  which 
lead  to  an  entirely  different  solution.  Hence  in  so  far  as  Dr. 
Skinner  criticizes  Dr.  Orr’s  documentary  theory  I  agree  with 
him :  in  so  far  as  he  refuses  to  accept  Dr.  Orr’s  view  of  the 
futility  of  the  JE  analysis  I  disagree  with  him  and  clinch  the 
matter  with  my  own  new  materials. 

T  begin  then  with  Dr.  Skinner’s  independent  admissions 
about  J  and  E: — 

“  When  we  compare  the  two  documents,  the  first  thing  that 
strikes  us  is  their  close  correspondence  in  outline  and  contents. 
The  only  imi)ortant  difference  is  that  E’s  narrative  does  not  seem 
to  have  embraced  the  primitive  period,  but  to  have  commenced 
with  Abraliam.  But  from  tlie  point  where  E  strikes  into  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  the  history,  there  are  few  incidents  in  the  one  document  to 
which  the  other  does  not  contain  a  parallel.  What  is  much  more 
remarkable,  and  indeed  surprising,  is  that  the  manner  of  narration 
changes  in  the  two  documents  pari  passu.  Thus  the  transition 
from  the  loose  connection  of  the  .\l)raham  legends  to  the  more 
consecutive  biography  of  Jacob,  and  then  to  the  artistic  unity  of 
the  Joseph  stories,  is  e<;ually  noticeable  in  J  and  in  E.  It  is  this 
extraordinarily  close  parallelism,  both  in  matter  and  form,  which 
firoves  that  l)otii  documents  drew  from  a  common  body  of  tradi¬ 
tion,  and  even  suggests  that  that  tradition  had  already  been  partly 
reduced  to  writing”  (pp.  xliiif.). 

“  J  presents,  on  tlie  whole,  a  more  uniform  literary  texture  than 
E.  It  is  generally  allowed  to  contain  the  best  examples  of  pure 
narrative  style  in  the  O'.  T. ;  and  in  Genesis  it  rarely,  if  ever,  falls 
below  the  highest  level.  But  while  E  hardly  attains  the  same  per¬ 
fection  of  form,  there  are  whole  passages,  especially  in  the  more 
ample  narratives,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  assign  to  the  one  a 
superiority  over  the  other.  J  excels  in  picturesque  ‘objectivity’  of 
description.  —  in  the  ix)wer  to  paint  a  scene  with  few  strokes,  and 
in  the  delineation  of  life  and  character:  his  dialogue.s,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  are  Inimitable  ‘  for  the  delicacy  and  truthfulness  with 
which  charac’ter  and  emotions  find  exi^ression  in  them  ’  (cf.  Gen, 
xliv  ISflf.).  E,  on  the  other  hand,  frequently  strikes  a  deeper  vein 
of  subjective  feeling,  especially  of  pathos ;  as  in  the  account  of 
Isaac’s  sacrifice  (xxii),  of  the  expulsion  of  Hagar  (xxi  8ff.),  the 
dismay  of  Isaac  and  the  tears  of  Esau  on  the  discovery  of  Jacob’s 
fraud  (xxvii  .’ISff,),  Jacob’s  lifelong  grief  for  Rachel  (xlviii  7), 
or  ills  tenderness  towards  Joseph’s  children  (xlviii  14).  But  here 
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again  no  absolute  distinction  can  be  drawn;  in  the  history  of  Jo¬ 
seph,  e.g.,  the  vein  of  pathos  is  perhaps  more  marked  in  J  than  in 
E.  Where  parallels  are  sufficiently  distinct  to  show  a  tendency,  it 
is  found  in  several  instances  that  J's  objectivity  of  treatment  has 
succeeded  in  preserving  the  archaic  spirit  of  a  legend  which  in  E 
Is  transformed  by  the  more  refined  sentiment  of  a  later  age.  The 
best  example  is  J’s  picture  of  Ilagar,  the  intractable,  indomitable 
Bedawl  woman  (ch.  xvi),  as  contrasted  with  E’s  modernized  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  incident  (xxi  with  its  affecting  picture  of  the 

mother  and  child  all  but  perishing  in  the  desert.  So  again,  E  (ch'. 
ix)  introduces  an  extenuation  of  Abraham’s  falsehood  about  his 
wife  which  is  absent  from  the  older  narrative  of  J  (xii  lOfif.). 

“It  is  not  surprising,  considering  the  immense  variety  of  material 
comprised  in  both  documents,  that  the  palpable  literary  differences 
reduce  themselves  for  the  most  part  to  a  preference  for  particular 
phrases  and  turns  of  expression  in  the  one  recension  or  the  other” 
(pp.  xlvli  f.).* 

“The  redactors  have  done  tueir  work  (in  Genesis)  with  consum¬ 
mate  skill  and  care,  and  have  produced  a  consecutive  narrative 
whose  strands  it  is  often  difficult  to  unravel”  (p.  Ivi). 

Certainly  these  passages  are  remarkable.  Dr.  Skinner  is 
so  impressed  with  the  close  correspondence  of  his  two  suppo¬ 
sititious  documents  that  he  is  driven  to  suggest  that  both  drew 
on  a  tradition  that  “  had  already  been  partly  reduced  to 
writing.”  I  will  next  quote  his  reply  to  Dr.  Orr: — 

“What  reasons,  then,  hinder  us  from  deserting  the  critical  view, 
and  coming  over  to  the  side  of  Dr.  Orr?  In  the  first  place,  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  J  and  E  is  not  confined  to  the  divine  names.  The 
linguistic  evidence  is  very  much  clearer  than  Dr.  Orr  represents ;  * 
and  differences  of  conception,  though  slight,  are  real.  ...  In  the 
second  place,  J  and  E  consist  largely  of  duplicate  narratives  of  the 
same  event.  It  is  true,  this  argument  is  lost  on  Dr.  Orr,  who  has 
no  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  Abraham  twice  told  the  same  lie 

*In  other  words,  no  criterion  can  be  laid  down  which  Dr.  Skin¬ 
ner  does  not  immediately  contradict,  as  in  the  foregoing  extracts. 
As  to  the  supix)sed  superior  antiquity  of  J,  he  is  driven  to  admit 
(on  p.  liii)  that  “E  has  occasionally  preserved  the  more  ancient 
form  of  the  tradition.”  Other  critics  hold  E  to  be  the  older  docu¬ 
ment. 

*  Nevertheless.  I  have  not  observed  that  Dr.  Skinner  has  answered 
a  single  point  made  by  Dr.  Orr  as  to  the  linguistic  evidence. 
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about  his  wife,  and  that  his  son  Isaac  foiiowed  his  example,  with 
very  similar  results  in  the  three  cases”  (p,  xli). 

In  reply,  attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  following  facts- 
(a)  Dr.  Skinner  has  made  no  attempt  to  meet  in  detail  Dr. 
Orr’s  examination  of  the  linguistic  evidence  and  the  differ¬ 
ences  of  conception.  For  example,  Dr.  Orr’s  discussion  on 
pages  233  ff.  of  his  “  Problem  ”  conclusively  breaks  down  Dr. 
Skinner’s  allegations  as  to  dreams  and  night  visions  in  E  rep¬ 
resenting  a  more  advanced  stage  of  theological  reflection 
(p.  1).  Or,  again,  compare  Dr.  Skinner’s  statement  as  to 
the  “national  feeling*’  in  both  sources  (p.  1)  with  Orr’s  (pp. 
210  f.).  {b)  The  textual  evidence,  in  fact,  disposes  of  the 

main  differences  of  conception,  and  shows  how  the  present 
troubles  have  arisen.  Here  I  may  refer  to  my  articles  on  Jo¬ 
seph.^  (c)  With  regard  to  duplicate  narratives,  it  should 
first  be  noted  that  Dr.  Skinner  has  misunderstood  Dr.  Orr,  as 
the  following  passage  shows :  “  This  suggests,  lastly,  that 

even  were  the  similarity  of  incidents  as  clear  as  is  alleged,  it 
would  not  necessarily  prove  different  authorship.  The  same 
author  might  find  varying  narratives  in  the  traditions  or 
sources  from  which  he  drew,  and  might  himself  reproduce 
them  in  his  history.”  (Problem,  p.  237.)  (d)  Moreover  the 

argument  is  extraordinarily  subjective.  As  I  have  pointed  out 
elsewhere,  the  critics  first  deny  the  two  water  stories  (Ex.  xvii. 
and  Num.  xx.)  to  a  single  author,  and  then  proceed  to  assign 
two  such  stories  each  to  J,  E,  and  perhaps  also  P.^  In  the 
case  of  some  of  the  Genesis  stories  it  will  appear,  to  most 
minds,  that  the  supposed  duplicates  are  really  narratives  of 

^  Ante,  pp.  5t)-69,  274-283. 

*  See  Essays,  pp.  104  f.  The  expression  “  and  Meribah  ”  in  Ex¬ 
odus  xvii.  7  is  missina:  in  the  Vulgate,  and  is  clearly  a  gloss.  Com¬ 
pare  Deuteronomy  ix.  22;  xxxiii.  8,  where  the  place  is  called  Mas- 
sah  only. 
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different  events :  but,  however  that  may  be,  I  can  see  no  rea¬ 
son  for  supposing  that  the  collection  of  traditions  was  made 
first  by  two  schools  of  writers  (J  and  E)  independently,  then 
by  a  redactor  of  JE,  then  by  a  P  school,  and  lastly  by  a  re¬ 
dactor  who  combined  all  these.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
for  all  this  there  is  not  a  scintilla  of  evidence. 

To  come  back  to  Dr.  Skinner’s  admissions.  When  we  turn 
to  the  detailed  discussion  in  the  Commentary,  matters  are  no 
better.  After  prolonged  consideration.  Dr.  Skinner  divides 
Genesis  xxxiv.  into  two  sources,  which  in  utter  perplexity  he 
calls  and  E^,  adding  (p.  418),  “  This  seems  to  me  the  best 
solution,  though  it  leaves  the  dual  recension,  the  amalgama¬ 
tion,  and  the  Priestly  redaction  unexplained  riddles  ” !  On 
page  456,  chapter  xxxix.,  “  with  the  exception  of  a  harmonis¬ 
ing  gloss  ....  and  a  sprinkling  of  E  variants,”  goes  to  J ;  but 
on  the  next  page  we  read  “  This  conclusion  is  partly  confirmed 
by  the  literary  phenomena  [which  are  then  cited].  It  is  some¬ 
what  disconcerting  to  find  that  none  of  these  occur  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  section,  7-20;  and  Wellhausen  positively  assigns  6-19  to 
E.”  The  phrases  supposed  to  support  this  are  quoted,  and 
Dr.  Skinner  proceeds :  “  These  are  not  decisive,  and  on  the 

whole  the  material  argument  must  be  held  to  outweigh  the 
dubious  linguistic  evidence,”  and  so  on.  On  page  465,  we 
learn  of  another  passage  that  “  a  satisfactory  analysis  cannot 
be  given.”  On  page  486  (chap,  xlv.),  ”  The  sources,  E  and  J, 
are  here  so  intimately  blended  that  a  complete  analysis  is  im¬ 
possible,”  etc.  Perhaps  it  will  be  sufficient  on  this  part  of 
the  case  to  close  with  some  admissions  as  to  the  Joseph  story 
as  a  whole.  “  From  the  other  patriarchal  biographies  it  is 
distinguished  first  of  all  by  the  dramatic  unity  of  a  clearly 
conceived  ‘plot  ’.  .  .  .  To  this  higher  unity  everything  is  sub¬ 
ordinated  ;  the  separate  scenes  and  incidents  merge  naturally 
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into  the  main  stream  of  the  narrative,  each  representing  a  step 
in  the  development  of  the  theme.  .  .  .  The  close  parallelism  of 
J  and  E,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  literary  features 
enumerated  above  are  shared  by  both,  show  that  it  had  taken 
shape  before  it  came  into  the  hands  of  these  writers,  and 
strongly  suggest  that  it  must  have  existed  in  written  form” 
(p.  440).  When  to  this  arc  added  the  admissions  cited  above, 
the  breakdown  of  the  Divine  appellations,  the  breakdown  (as 
will  be  shown  hereafter)  of  the  main  clue  for  this  section 
(Jacob  and  Israel),  and  the  fact  that  the  textual  evidence,  as 
shown  in  the  articles  already  cited,  not  merely  destroys  the 
details  of  the  analysis  but  also  explains  the  real  origin  oi  the 
difficulties  of  the  present  text,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  the  unity  of  the  Joseph  story  is  merely  a  question  of 
time.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  the  locus  classicus 
for  the  JE  analysis,  zvliich  falls  zvith  the  establishment  of  the 
unity  of  this  section  and  the  abandonment  of  the  due  from 
the  Divine  appellations. 

Next  I  turn  to  examine  some  of  the  clues.  It  may  be  con¬ 
venient  to  begin  with  that  which  is  most  important  for  the 
Joseph  story,  and  collect  some  of  Dr.  Skinner’s  observations 
on  the  subject.  On  page  xlix  w'e  read,  “  For  the  name  Jacob, 
J  substitutes  Israel  after  xxxv  22  (except  xlvi  5b)  ;  E  consist¬ 
ently  uses  Jacob  (except  xlvi  2,  xlviii  8,  11,  21  [1  25?].”  It 
will  seem  to  most  people  that  there  is  nothing  very  “  consist¬ 
ent  ”  about  a  practice  to  which  there  are  admittedly  four  or 
five  exceptions  in  a  very  few  chapters,  but  this  is  only  the 
beginning  of  our  experiences.  On  pages  438  f.,  w'e  are  told, 
“  With  regard  to  the  composition  of  J  and  E,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  fact  is  that  the  clue  to  authorship  supplied  by  the 
divine  names  almost  entirely  fails  us,  and  is  replaced  by  the 
distinction  between  Israel  and  Jacob  which  as  names  of  the 
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patriarch  are  characteristic  of  J  and  E  respectively  (ex¬ 
ceptions  are  xlvi  2,  xlviii  8,  11,  21,  [1  25?];  xlvi  5b.”  I 
agree  that  this  “  replaces  ”  the  distinction  between  the  di¬ 
vine  appellations,  but  I  go  further  and  say  that  Dr.  Skin¬ 
ner’s  statement  is  a  good  deal  truer  than  he  ever  imagined; 
for  we  have  here  again  the  same  self-contradictions,  the  same 
improbable  divisions,  the  same  uncertain  attitude  towards  the 
textual  evidence.  On  page  423,  in  the  small  print  at  the  top, 
the  only  section  in  chapter  xxxv.  which  can  be  assigned 
“purely  ”  to  J  is  21,  22a,  on  the  ground  that  “  Israel  ”  occurs 
twice,  but  at  the  bottom  of  the  same  page  Dr.  Skinner  notes 
in  his  curious  way  that  in  verse  5  the  LXX  ^  has  “  Israel  ”  for 
the  Hebrew  “  Jacob.”  On  page  427,  in  the  small-print  note 
on  22a,  “  Israel,”  we  read,  “  The  name,  instead  of  Jacob,  is 
from  this  point  onwards  a  fairly  reliable  criterion  of  the  doc¬ 
ument  J  in  Genesis.”  Note  that  it  is  only  “  from  this  point 
onwards,”  and,  even  so,  it  has  sunk  to  the  level  of  “  a  fairly 
reliable  criterion.”  On  page  474  (chap,  xlii.),  in  the  small 
print  at  the  top,  “  Jacob  ”  is  quoted  to  prove  E’s  authorship  of 
verses  29  and  36,  but  at  the  bottom  it  is  noted  that  the  Septu- 
agint  differs  from  the  Massoretic  text  in  omitting  this  very 
word  in  verses  1  and  4.  On  page  479,  “  the  name  Israel  ”  in 
xliii.  6,  8,  11,  is  a  “  positive  point  of  contact  with  J.”  On 
page  486,  E  appears  from  {inter  alia)  “Jacob”  in  xlv.  25, 
while  “  Israel  ”  in  verse  28  is  an  “  indubitable  trace  ”  of  J. 
Our  “  fairly  reliable  criterion  ”  is  obviously  looking  up  in  the 
world.  On  page  491,  at  the  top  of  the  page,  it  is  still  in  good 
credit :  “  Israel  ”  in  xlvi.  29,  30,  helps  to  prove  “  a  continuous 
J  narrative,”  in  xlvi.  la  it  vouches  for  J,  while  “  Jacob  ”  in 
verses  2,  5a,  evidences  E.  But  alas  for  fleeting  glories !  The 

’  I  believe  that  when  Dr.  Skinner  speaks  of  the  LXX  without  fur¬ 
ther  details,  he  only  means  the  text  of  the  Cambridge  Septuagint. 
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bottom  of  the  page  witnesses  a  sad  reversal  of  its  fine  position, 
for  it  becomes  necessary  to  comment  on  the  word  “  Israel  ” 
in  verse  2,  and  Dr.  Skinner  is  reduced  to  writing,  “  The  word 
has  crept  in  from  verse  1  through  an  inadvertence  of  the 
dactor  or  a  later  scribe  ” !  On  page  492,  Dr.  Skinner  chron¬ 
icles  the  fact  that  the  LXX  omits  “  Jacob  ”  on  itfe  second 
occurrence  in  verse  5  (where  it  had  on  the  precedihg  page 
proved  E’s  authorship).  On  page  501,  in  the  small-print  note 
on  verse  27,  we  are  told  that  “  the  verse  is  usually  divided 
between  J  and  P ;  but  is  no  sure  sign  of  J,  since  it  de¬ 

notes  the  nation.”  On  pages  502,  503,  there  is  some  more 

I 

shuffling,  and  in  the  small-print  note  on  xlviii.  2b  (pp.  503- 
504)  the  clue  is  abandoned :  “  2b  is  usually  assigned  to  J  be¬ 
cause  of  Israel.  But  the  clause  comes  very  naturally  after 
2a;  and  as  there  are  three  other  cases  of  confusion  between 
the  two  names  in  this  chapter  (8,  11,  21),  the  name  is  not  de¬ 
cisive.”  It  seems  unnecessary  to  follow  Dr.  Skinner  further 
on  this  point.  This  clue,  like  others,  is  followed  and  aban¬ 
doned  when  convenient.  The  whole  analysis  is  a  mass  of  the 
most  arbitrary  subjectivity.  For  the  rest  the  textual  evidence 
which  completely  disposes  of  it  will  be  found  in  ”  The  Answer 
of  Textual  Criticism  to  the  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Story  of 
Joseph.”  ^ 

To  take  some  more  examples:  On  xii.  5  we  are  told  in  Ger¬ 
man  —  probably  to  make  it  more  impressive  —  that  “  land  of 
Canaan  ”  is  “  an  almost  certain  mark  of  P  ”  (p.  245) ;  but  on 
page  474  we  hear  (in  the  vernacular)  that  “A  peculiar  feature 
of  this  and  the  following  chapters  is  the  name  ‘  land  of 
Canaan,’  which  is  elsewhere  in  Genesis  characteristic  of  P. 
From  this  and  some  similar  phenomena,  Giesebrecht  and  oth¬ 
ers  had  inferred  a  Priestly  redaction  of  the. Joseph  pericope; 

^Ante,  pp.  66-68'. 
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but  the  usage  may  be  due  to  the  constant  and  unavoidable 
antithesis  between  Canaan  and  Egypt,”  and  we  are  further 
referred  to  page  438.  Here  we  learn,  with  regard  to  this 
hypothesis  of  a  priestly  redaction,  that  ”  the  cases  in  point 
have  been  examined  by  Kuenen,  who  rightly  concludes  that 
they  are  too  few  in  number  to  bear  out  the  theory  of  system¬ 
atic  Priestly  redaction.”  Needless  to  say,  the  textual  evidence 
on  this  phrase  has  not  been  considered.  Again,  when  the  lists  of 
words  are  critically  examined,  they  yield  very  curious  results. 
Thus,  to  take  merely  Dr.  Skinner’s  admissions  in  the  lists 
themselves,  we  see  the  following  on  page  xlix;  Of  J  one  ex¬ 
pression  is  found  “  also  in  P,”  another  in  xlii.  1  “  E  ?,”  a  third 
nnsr  (of  which  more  hereafter)  in  “  xx  14,  xxx  18  R:  also 
common  in  P,”  a  fourth  occurs  “  in  E  and  P  once  each,”  a 
fifth  is  found  ”  in  J  about  40  times,  in  E  about  6  times  (in 
Gen.).”  Clue  after  clue  has  to  be  abandoned,  and  the  effect 
produced  by  the  successive  breakdowns  of  all  these  unsound 
arguments  is  cumulative.  E’s  main  list  consists  of  five  phrases 
and  idioms,  but  then  “  a  number  of  rare  or  archaic  words  or 
phrases,”  occurring  sometimes  only  once  each  in  the  zvhole 
Pentateuch,  are  assigned  to  him  to  help  him  out.  This  sort  of 
learned  trifling  is  hardly  likely  to  have  influence  with  any  sen¬ 
sible  man. 

As  a  final  example,  I  take  the  stylistic  argument  on  page 
315  dealing  with  chapter  xx.,  “  the  first  continuous  excerpt 
from  E.”  First,  of  course,  comes  Elohim,  verse  18,  containing 
the  Tetragrammaton,  being  turned  into  a  gloss,  though  the 
narrative  is  incomprehensible  without  it.  After  what  has 
already  been  said  of  this  clue,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add 
that  in  verse  4  14  Hebrew  MSS.  have  the  Tetragrammaton. 
Then  TOX  for  “maid-servant”  (J  nPiEsi?^  ),  but  this  breaks 
down  because  the  latter  word  occurs  in  verse  14.  Therefore  in 
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that  verse  another  gloss  has  to  be  postulated,  “  this  being  the 
only  instance  of  nnsc>  in  an  E  context.”  But  that  is  barely 
true.  On  page  389,  we  read  (xxx.),  “  18a/3  while  correctly 
expressing  the  idea  of  E,  contains  the  word  which  E 
avoids ;  and  is  therefore  probably  redactional.”  The  next 
proof  is  verse  5  but  in  Exodus  xiv.  5,J  uses  31^. 

That  exhausts  the  more  important  stylistic  clues,  but  we  are 
referred  to  the  notes  on  four  other  words  and  phrases.  Of 
one  of  these,  we  read  “  only  here  in  Hexateuch ;  E  is  addicted 
to  rare  expressions.”  Of  the  second,  “  ‘  said  regarding  ’  is 
rare :  2  Kings  xix  32,  Jer.  xxii  18,  xxvii  19 ;  ”  of  the  third 
“z=‘ permit’  xxxi  7,  Nu.  xx  21,  xxi  23,  xxii  13  (E), 
Ex.  xii  23  (J),  iii  19  (R),  Dt.  xviii  14,  Jos.  x  19  (D):” 
of  the  fourth  “  as  xviii  13,  Nu.  xxii  37 ;  but  cf  Jos.  vii 
20.  These  are  all  the  occurrences  in  Hexateuch.”  Joshua 
vii.  20  is  given  to  J  in  the  Oxford  Hexateuch.  Thus  two  of 
the  four  occur  nowhere  else  in  the  Hexateuch,  and  the  others 
are  not  exclusively  E.  Now  I  ask :  Could  a  single  one  of  those 
clues  have  a  scintilla  of  probative  force  for  any  impartial 
mind? 

These  “  stylistic  peculiarities  ”  are  reinforced  (?)  by  oth¬ 
ers.  “  The  appearing  of  God  in  a  dream  is  characteristic  of 
E.”  I  have  already  referred  to  Dr.  Orr’s  refutation  of  this 
allegation,  and  Dr.  Skinner’s  failure  to  meet  it.  “And  the  con¬ 
ception  of  Abraham  as  a  prophet  ( 7 )  is  at  least  foreign  to  the 
original  J  (but  see  on  xv  1).”  I  will  just  put  by  the  side  of 
that  Dr.  Skinner’s  statement  on  page  1:  “Nor  does  the  fact 
that  Abraham,  as  a  man  of  God,  is  called  Nabi  [“prophet”] 
(xx  7,  cf  Dt.  xxxiv  10)  necessarily  imply  that  the  figure  of 
an  Amos  or  an  Isaiah  was  before  the  mind  of  the  writers.” 
And  on  xv.  1  we  read  of  the  Hebrew  word  for  “  vision  ” : 
“  Only  Nu.  xxiv  4,  16,  Ezk.  xiii  7.  The  zvord  is  thus  not  at 
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all  characteristic  of  E,  though  the  idea  of  revelation  through 
'dreams  and  visions  undoubtedly  is  ”  (p.  278).  I  ask  my  read¬ 
ers  to  turn  to  the  two  verses  in  Numbers  (which  belong  to  J), 
and  say  whether  “  the  idea  of  revelation  through  dreams  and 
visions  ”  is  or  is  not  present.  Further  on,  on  “  the  word  of 
the  Lord  came'’  (in  this  very  verse),  Dr.  Skinner  writes: 
“The  conception  of  Abram  as  a  prophet  has  no  parallel  in 
J ;  and  even  E,  though  he  speaks  vaguely  of  Abram  as  a  Nabi 
[“prophet”]  (xx  7),  does  not  describe  his  intercourse  with 
God  in  technical  prophetic  phraseology.”  That  clue  is  there¬ 
fore  valueless.  Returning  to  chapter  xx.,  we  find  Dr.  Skin¬ 
ner  laying  stress  on  the  fact  that  “  Sarah  is  here  conceived  as 
a  young  woman  capable  of  inspiring  passion  in  the  king.” 
That  is  a  good  point  —  the  only  point  he  really  makes :  but  it 
does  not  justify  anything  more  than  the  view  that  this  episode 
is  probably  misplaced ;  while,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  there 
is  textual  evidence  against  the  present  chronology  of  Genesis. 
Lastly,  Dr.  Skinner  returns  to  the  Divine  appellations,  and 
says  this  “  is  the  beginning  of  a  section  mainly  Elohistic,  rep¬ 
resenting  a  cycle  of  tradition  belonging  to  the  Negeb  and,  in 
particular,  to  Beersheba.”  That  argument  also  falls  with  As- 
truc’s  clue.  That  disposes  of  the  case  on  chapter  xx.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  effect  produced  by  examining 
the  critical  contentions  is  cumulative.  After  a  century  and  a 
half  of  destructive  work,  these  critics  are  unable  to  produce  a 
single  clue  that  will  bear  examination  to  justify  their  treat¬ 
ment  of  this  chapter ;  and  this  is  merely  typical  of  the  analysis 
in  general.. 

I  now  proceed  to  examine  another  argument  in  the  light  of 
two  methods  jointly  —  the  consideration  of  versional  evidence 
and  of  the  argument  from  contexts.  For  this  purpose  it  will  be 
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well  to  take  what  Dr.  Skinner  apparently  regards  as  one  of  the 
strongest  portions  of  his  theory  —  P’s  biography  of  Abraham. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  portion  of  my  discussion  can 
be  supplemented  from  Dr.  Orr’s  “  Problem,”  where  numerous 
instances  of  the  context  argument  will  be  found,  and  my  own 
“  Essays  in  Pentateuchal  Criticism,”  as  well  as  from  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  story  of  Joseph,  to  which  reference  has  been 
made.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  considering  this  biogra¬ 
phy,  that  Dr.  Skinner  is  arguing  against  the  view  that  P  is  a 
mere  supplement  —  a  view  that  I  do  not  hold,  as  I  reject  in 
toto  the  analysis  into  documents.  He  writes,  “  No  critical 
operation  is  easier  or  more  certain  than  the  separation  of  this 
work,  down  even  to  very  small  fragments,  from  the  context 
in  which  it  is  embedded”  (p.  Ivii).  He  admits  (p.  lix)  that 
“  in  the  sections  on  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Joseph,  there  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  omissions  which  ive  can  only  supply  from  JE;  and 
if  we  were  to  judge  from  these  parts  alone,  the  supplementary 
theory  would  be  more  plausible  than  it  is.  We  miss,  e.g.,  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  birth  of  Jacob  and  Esau,  of  Jacob’s  arrival  in 
Paddan  Aram,  of  his  marriage  to  Leah  and  Rachel,  of  the  birth 
of  Joseph,  of  his  slavery  and  elevation  in  Egypt,  his  recon¬ 
ciliation  with  his  brethren,  and  perhaps  some  other  particu¬ 
lars.”  This  does  not  prevent  Dr.  Skinner,  whose  work  is  one 
mass  of  inconsistencies,  from  wTiting  three  pages  later ;  “  In 
the  history  of  the  patriarchs  there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  [P]  had  any  other  authorities  than  J  and  E.  The  gen¬ 
eral  course  of  events  is  the  same,  and  differences  of  detail  are 
all  explicable  from  the  known  tendencies  of  the  Code.”  It  ap¬ 
pears,  then,  that  the  omissions  not  merely  are  such  as  zve 
can  only  supply  from  JE,”  but  never  could  have  been  supplied 
in  any  other  way  at  all.  This,  as  usual,  is  supplemented  by 
admissions  in  the  Commentary  (e.g.  pp.  428  f.,  438.  etc.),  but 
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it  is  with  the  supposed  strength,  not  with  the  admitted 
weakness  of  the  P  theory  that  I  desire  to  deal.  Dr.  Skinner 
writes : — 

« . . . .  Here  is  literal  translation  of  the  disjecta  membra  of  P’s 
epitome  of  the  biography  of  Abraham,  with  no  connexions  supplied, 
and  only  one  verse  transposed  (xix  29)  :  xii  4b  ‘Now  Abram  was 
75  years  old  when  he  went  out  from  Harran.  5  And  Abram  took 
Sara!  bis  wife,  and  Lot  bis  brother’s  son,  and  all  their  possessions 
which  they  had  acquired,  and  all  the  souls  whom  they  had  pro¬ 
cured  ;  and  they  went  out  to  go  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  and 
they  came  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  xiii  6  And  the  land  could 
not  bear  them  so  that  they  might  dwell  together,  for  their 
possessions  were  great,  and  they  were  not  able  to  dwell  together, 
lib  So  they  separated  from  one  another-:  12ab  Abram  dwelt 
In  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  Lot  dwelt  in  the  cities  of  the  Oval. 
;slx  29  And  when  God  destroyed  the  cities  of  the  Oval,  God  re¬ 
membered  Abraham,  and  sent  Lot  away  from  the  midst  of  the 
overthrow,  when  he  overthrew  the  cities  in  which  Lot  dwelt — 
xvl  1  Now  Sarai,  Abram’s  wife,  had  borne  him  no  children.  3  So 
Sarai,  Abram’s  wife,  took  Hagar  the  Egyptian,  her  maid,  after 
Abram  had  dweit  ten  years  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  gave  her 
to  Abram  her  husband  for  a  wife  to  him.  15  And  Hagar  bore  to 
Abram  a  son,  and  Abram  called  the  name  of  bis  son  whom  Hagar 
bore  to  him  Ishmael.  16  And  Abram  was  86  years  old  when  Hagar 
bore  Ishmael  to  Abram.’  [Then  follows  chap.  xvii.  in  full.] 
.  .  .  The  narrative  is  resumed  in  xxi  lb  [but  Dr.  Skinner  has  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  Tetragrammaton  in  this  verse  as  a  scribal  error,  and  I 
therefore  correct  his  translation  in  this  respect].  ‘And  Ood  did  to 
Sarah  as  he  had  spoken,  2b  at  the  appointed  time  which  God  had 
mentioned.  3  And  Abraham  called  the  name  of  his  son  who  was 
bom  to  him,  w'hom  Sarah  bore  to  him,  Isaac.  4  And  Abraham  cir¬ 
cumcised  Isaac  his  son  when  he  was  8  days  old,  as  God  had  com¬ 
manded  him.  And  Abraham  was  100  years  old  when  Isaac  his  son 
was  born  to  him.  xxlli  1  And  the  life  of  Sarah  was  127  years;  2 
And  Sarah  died  in  Kiryath  Arba.  that  is  Hebron,  in  the  land  of 
Canaan.’ .  .  .  [Then  chap,  xxiii.  in  full,  followed  by]  ‘  xxv  7  And 
these  are  the  days  of  the  years  of  the  life  of  Abraham  which  he 
lived:  175  years;  8  and  he  expired.  And  Abraham  died  in  a  good 
old  age,  an  old  man  and  full  [of  years]  and  was  gathered  to  his 
father’s  kin.  9  And  his  sons  Isaac  and  Ishmael  buried  him  in  the 
cave  of  Machpelah,  In  the  field  of  Ephron  the  son  of  Zohar,  the 
Hlttlte,  which  is  opposite  Mamre :  10  the  field  which  Abraham 
bought  from  the  sons  of  Heth :  there  was  Abraham  buried,  and 
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Sarah  his  wife.  — 11  And  after  the  death  of  Abraham,  God  blessed 
Isaac  his  son.’  [Dr.  Skinner  then  says:]  The  reader  can  Judge  for 
himself  whether  a  narrative  so  continuous  as  this,  every  isolated 
sentence  of  which  has  been  detached  from  its  context  by  unmis¬ 
takable  criteria  of  the  style  of  P,  is  likely  to  have  been  produced 
by  the  casual  additions  of  a  mere  supplementer  of  an  older  work” 
(p.  Iviii). 

I  fancy  that  there  are  a  good  many  other  points  on  this 
curious  production  which  the  reader  can  and  will  judge  for 
himself.  If  from  any  biography  isolated  sentences  are  snipped 
off  relating  to  successive  episodes,  some  measure  of  contin¬ 
uity  must  result.  Take  a  long  life  of  any  modern  statesman, 
cut  out  sentences  relating  to  his  birth,  marriage,  death,  and 
one  or  two  episodes,  print  them  consecutively,  and  you  will 
necessarily  have  a  continuous  narrative  of  a  sort.  But  it  does 
not  follow  that  it  will  be  in  the  slightest  degree  probable  that 
the  continuous  narrative  is  original. 

In  this  case  there  are  three  glaring  incredibilities,  to  start 
with:  (1)  It  is  contrary  to  the  whole  genius  of  Hebrew  lit¬ 
erature  to  compose  such  a  meager,  dry,  desiccated,  colorless 
narrative  as  this.  There  is  nothing  like  it  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  (2)  The  supposititious  writer  to  whom  it  is  assigned 
is  supposed  to  be  characterized  by  prolixity  and  redundancy, 
which  makes  the  theory  that  he  of  all  people  should  have  pro¬ 
duced  such  a  composition  still  more  incredible.  (3)  The  omis¬ 
sions  are  such  as  to  make  the  narrative  unintelligible.  For 
example,  “God  ....  sent  Lot  away.”  How  or  whither? 
Such  a  statement  cannot  stand  alone.  Nor  does  even  Dr. 
Skinner  suppose  that  it  can,  for  he  writes  of  this  verse  on 
page  310:  “The  dependence  of  P  on  J  is  very  manifest.” 
That  of  course  is  fatal  to  his  hypothesis,  for  if  the  dependence 
is  very  manifest,  there  is  no  independent  document  P,  which 
is  what  Dr.  Skinner  undertook  to  prove.  He  cannot  both  eat 
his  cake  and  have  it.  Abram  called  his  son’s  name  Ishmael. 
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Why?  No  reason  whatever  appears.  Again,  there  is  a  gap 
as  to  Abraham’s  prosperity.  If  “  after  the  death  of  Abraham, 
God  blessed  Isaac  his  son,”  the  narrative  must  have  explained 
somewhere  that  during  his  lifetime  God  blessed  the  father. 

With  regard  to  the  marks  of  style  by  which  this  strange 
■arrative  is  separated,  it  would  of  course  be  possible  to  show 
their  futility  in  detail,  but  after  what  has  already  been  said 
that  is  perhaps  unnecessary.  Our  old  friends  Elohim,” 
“  land  of  Canaan,”  etc.,  would  come  in  again,  and  they  would 
be  joined  by  a  number  of  auxiliaries  of  the  same  caliber.  I 
turn  to  the  effect  of  this  separation  on  the  general  narrative 
and  to  some  versional  evidence. 

The  result  of  separating  xii.  4b,  5,  from  the  context  is  to 
leave  a  statement  in  verse  6  that  Abram  “  passed  through  the 
land.”  This  with  only  the  data  of  J  must  refer  back  to  “  thy 
country,”  but  the  end  of  the  sentence  shows  this  to  be  non¬ 
sense.  Hence  something  in  the  nature  of  the  excised  passage 
must  be  supplied  to  make  J’s  narrative  intelligible.  In  the 
next  passage  (xiii.  6)  the  Septuagintal  MSS.  E,  a,  Co,  rightly 
omit  the  words  ”  and  they  could  not  dwell  together,”  assigned 
to  J.  Here  again  the  J  context  demands  P  for  its  explanation : 
“And  there  was  a  strife  between  the  herdmen  of  Abram’s  cat¬ 
tle  and  the  herdmen  of  Lot’s  cattle.”  Why?  Obviously  be¬ 
cause  the  land  could  not  suffice  for  both.  The  explanation 
lies  in  P’s  “And  the  land  was  not  able  to  bear  them,  that  they 
might  dwell  together:  for  their  substance  was  great.”  Then 
comes  xiii.  11b.  On  this,  Dr.  Skinner  admits  “  lib,  in  spite  of 
its  resemblance  to  9a must  be  assigned  to  P,  being  necessary 
to  the  completeness  of  that  account,  and  because  it  disturbs 
the  connexion  of  11a  with  12b/9,”  i.e.  this  verse  is  given  to 
P  not  on  any  evidence,  but  because  of  the  exigencies  of  the 
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theory.'  The  section  in  its  original  form  reads  perfectly,  and 
there  is  no  reason  for  tearing  it  asunder.  We  have  already 
seen  that  xix.  29  cannot  stand  alone,  and  need  therefore  not 
linger  over  the  textual  evidence.  Next  comes  xvi.  la.  Its 
severance  leaves  J  to  begin  with  the  impossible  “And  she  had 
a  handmaid.”  Who  was  “  she  ”  ?  J’s  sentence  will  not  read 
without  the  opening.  In  verse  3  the  Vulgate  omits  “  Sarai 
Abram’s  wife  ”  and  also  both  the  other  occurrences  of 
“Abram.”  The  best  MS.  of  the  LXX  exhibits  a  text  that  has 
been  glossed,  as  is  proved  by  the  impossible  Xa^ovaa ....xai 
ehayKcv.  The  variants  suggest  that  it  may  originally  have 
read  “And  she  took  Hagar  the  Egyptian,  her  handmaid,  and 
gave  her  to  her  husband  to  be  his  wife.”  This,  supported  as 
it  is  in  part  by  the  Vulgate,  appears  to  me  to  be  correct.  It  is 
important  to  notice  that  the  schematic  chronology  “  after 
Abram  had  dwelt  ten  years  in  the  land  of  Canaan  ”  is  un¬ 
known  to  this  text,*  The  marks  of  P’s  style  are,  in  fact,  the 
work  of  glossators,  as  in  so  many  other  cases.  Next,  the  re¬ 
moval  of  xvi.  15,  16,  leaves  Ishmael  unborn  in  JE,  where  he 
makes  an  unexpected  appearance  in  xxi.  9.  But  here  again 
the  textual  evidence  is  very  important.  The  two  MSS.  (d,  p) 
that  omitted  the  previous  chronological  notice  in  xvi.  2  also 
omit  the  ivhole  of  verse  i6.  Other  Septuagintal  variants  here 
recorded  in  the  larger  Cambridge  Septuagint  point  to  other 
chronology.  As  to  verse  15,  the  Vulgate  reads  “And  Hagar 

*  CJonsequently  Dr.  Skinner’s  allegation  that  “  every  Isolated  sen¬ 
tence  has  been  detached  from  its  context  by  unmistakable  criteria 
of  the  style  of  P”  cannot  be  supported. 

*  How  important  the  chronological  scheme  is  to  the  P  analysis 
may  be  seen  on  page  Ixil,  where  Dr.  Skinner  writes  (after  the  ad¬ 
mission  quoted  before  as  to  the  dependence  on  J  and  E) :  “But 
the  important  facts  are  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  history,  bott 
primitive  and  patriarchal,  is  reduced  to  a  meagre  summary,  tcith 
little  save  chronological  significance”  etc.  (my  italics). 
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bare  Abram  a  son:  and  he  called  his  name  Ishmael.”  Its 
omissions  are  confirmed  by  Septuagintal  MSS.  Again,  in 
xvii.  there  are  significant  variations  —  especially  in  the  age  of 
Ishmael  (ver.  25),  who,  according  to  another  reading,  was 
three,  not  thirteen,  years  old  (compare  chap.  xxi.  14,  15,  18), 
but  it  is  impossible,  for  reasons  of  space,  to  treat  of  this  chap¬ 
ter  now,  and  we  come  to  xxi.  lb.  The  Septuagintal  MS.  n 
omits  this  half-verse  probably  rightly.  The  Vulgate  cuts  it 
down  to  the  words  “  and  did  as  he  had  spoken,”  which,  how¬ 
ever,  may  be  a  paraphrase.  Neither  of  these  texts  will  suit 
Dr.  Skinner.  In  2b  “  at  the  set  time  ”  is  missing  in  two  Sep¬ 
tuagintal  MSS.,  and  the  LXX  substitutes  the  Tetragramma- 
ton  for  “  God.”  V erse  3  again  is  omitted  altogether  by  one 
Septuagintal  MS.  —  possibly  by  accident  —  and  is  in  any 
case  heavily  glossed,  as  the  other  variants  show.  It  is  per¬ 
haps  unnecessary  to  continue  these  somewhat  dry  details.  It 
is  of  course  quite  possible  to  continue  the  refutation,  but  these 
samples  are  sufficient  to  show  what  can  be  done.  No  textual 
critic  who  examines  these  instances  carefully  can  doubt  that 
Dr.  Skinner’s  method  is  radically  unsound.^ 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  I  am  merely  substituting  one 
set  of  hypotheses  for  another.  That  charge  would  be  quite 
unfair,  for  it  would  overlook  the  important  fact  that  I  am 
careful  to  follow  the  evidence.  The  Vulgate  is  a  well-known 
translation  of  the  Bible  that  to  this  day  possesses  great  author¬ 
ity.  So  is  the  Septuag^nt.  But  J  and  E  and  P  and  D  are 

*The  facts  stated  above  respecting  variants  to  the  chronological 
notices  are  of  great  importance.  It  turns  out  that  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  chronological  embarrassments  of  Genesis  are  in  part  due  to 
the  work  of  a  late  annotator.  I  hope  to  return  to  this  subject  on 
some  future  occasion.  For  the  present  it  is  to  be  noted  that  these 
readings  are  of  vital  consequence,  not  merely  to  the  question  of  the 
composition  of  Genesis,  but  also  to  any  estimate  of  Its  historical 
character. 
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mere  conjectural  figments  of  whom  history  knows  nothing  — 
the  creations  of  some  very  subjective  minds  which  have  i<y- 
nored  the  available  evidence.  How  subjective  and  arbitrary 
the  whole  theory  is,  may  be  very  strikingly  exemplified  from  a 
statement  that  of  thirty-one  passages  in  JE  in  which  Kraetz- 
schmar  (another  member  of  the  school)  finds  a  particular  idea, 
all  but  three  are  assigned  by  Dr.  Skinner  to  the  Deuter- 
onomic  redaction  (p.  384).  That  is  a  very  interesting  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  way  in  which  the  documentary  theory  feeds  on 
itself. 


I  come  now  to  the  last  test  I  propose  to  apply  —  the  dating. 
We  have  already  seen  that  x.  19  (certainly)  and  ii.  14 
(probably)  contain  passages  that  must  be  pre-Mosaic.  It  is, 
moreover,  to  be  noted  that  no  post-Mosaic  background  can 
possibly  be  found  for  many  of  the  narratives  of  Genesis,  e.g. 
that  of  Noah’s  drunkenness  (Skinner,  p.  187).  With  re¬ 
gard  to  Genesis  xiv.,  again.  Dr.  Skinner  has  to  admit  “  some 
traditional  (perhaps  documentary)  material  ”  (p.  273).  But 
these  considerations  do  not  stand  alone.  After  showing  the 
compatibility  of  the  patriarchal  narratives  with  Oriental 
archaeology,  Dr.  Skinner  adds: — 

“All  this  Is  of  the  utmost  value ;  and  if  the  patriarchs  lived  In 
this  age,  then  this  is  the  background  against  which  we  have  to  set 
their  biographies.  But  the  real  question  is  whether  there  Is  such 
a  correspondence  between  the  biographies  and  their  background 
that  the  former  would  be  unintelligible  if  transplanted  to  other 
and  later  surroundings.  We  should  gladly  welcome  any  evidence 
that  this  is  the  case;  but  it  seems  to  us  that  the  remarkable  thing 
about  these  narratives  is  just  the  absence  of  background  and  their 
general  compatibility  with  the  universal  conditions  of  ancient  East¬ 
ern  life”  (pp.  xvif.). 

That  is  to  say,  that  what  is  now  wanted  is  more  evidence  that 
will  not  fit  any  but  early  conditions.  Some  evidence  of  that 
nature  can  be  provided  by  comparative  jurisprudence.  If 
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Noah’s  law  of  homicide  is  shown  by  the  comparative  method 
to  be  much  earlier  than  Exodus  or  Numbers  or  Deuteronomy, 
there  is  an  end  alike  of  the  documentary  hypothesis  which 
would  make  it  a  post-exilic  production  —  though  the  Babylon¬ 
ian  law  of  homicide  was  quite  different  —  and  of  the  histor¬ 
ical  theories  that  depend  on  this  hypothesis.  Such  evidence  is 
in  fact  forthcoming.  I  showed  in  the  London  Churchman  for 
January,  1908,  that  the  legal  evidence  strongly  confirmed  the 
book  of  Genesis.  It  is  impossible  to  transcribe  the  whole  of 
that  article,  but  the  following  passage  may  be  quoted : — 

“But,  then,  may  it  not  be  argued  that  the  legal  conditions  were 
common  to  the  post-Mosaic  period  and  the  patriarchal  age?  Can 
it  not  be  said  that  in  legal  matters  ‘the  narratives  are  more  or 
less  coloured  by  the  ideas  of  later  ages?’  The  answer  —  which  is 
important  —  is  in  the  negative.  There  are,  of  course,  no  sufficient 
materials  for  writing  a  history  of  Hebrew  law  in  Biblical  times, 
but,  so  far  as  it  goes,  the  evidence  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  will  not 
fit  in  with  the  critical  theories.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  ease 
is  the  conveyance  of  the  field  of  Machpelah  to  Abraham,  a  passage 
attributed  by  the  critics  to  the  supposititious  exilic  or  post-exilic 
‘P.’  Like  every  other  legal  transaction  in  the  Book  of  Genesis, 
and  unlike  every  Babylonian  legal  tablet,  it  is  conspicuous  for  the 
absence  of  writing.  When  it  is  contrasted  with  the  very  modern 
form  of  conveyance  with  which  we  meet  in  Jeremiah  xxxii.,  it  at 
once  becomes  evident  that  it  represents  a  much  more  primitive 
stage  of  legal  development.  The  instance  is  peculiarly  important, 
because  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  ‘P’  (who  Is  supposed  to  have 
been  very  much  under  Babylonian  infiuence)  forged  or  inserted 
the  narrative  of  the  purchase  of  the  cave  of  Machpelah  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  validity  to  the  claim  of  the  Israelites  to  the  land 
of  Canaan.  Now,  had  that  been  so,  it  is  evident  that  a  writer  who, 
according  to  the  critics,  is  distinguished  by  a  peculiarly  lawyer-like 
style  would  never  have  failed  to  mention  every  particular  that  was 
material  to  the  complete  validity  of  the  transaction  according  to 
the  Ideas  of  his  own  age.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  he  would  have 
been  deterred  by  any  scantiness  of  information  or  any  scruples  as 
to  the  truth,  for  ex  hypothesi  he  was  an  admitted  master  of  fiction, 
wholly  devoid  of  anything  that  we  should  regard  as  historical  con¬ 
science. 

“  The  law  of  homicide  also  presents  us  with  some  interesting 
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testimony.  The  story  of  Cain  the  outlaw,  subject  to  death  at  the 
hands  of  any  man  who  met  him,  reveals  a  legal  institution  w|ell 
known  to  students  of  early  law.*  But  here  it  is  important  to  no¬ 
tice  that  it  brings  us  face  to  face  with  an  earlier  state  of  law  than 
that  postulated  by  the  Mosaic  legislation.  The  blood  feud  is  not 
yet  recognized.  It  is  not  yet  the  duty  of  the  avenger  of  the  blood 
alone  to  exact  retribution  for  the  crime.  The  murderer  is  expelled 
from  the  religious  and  social  community,  and  left  as  an  outcast 
from  the  peace  and  protection  of  the  tribe,  to  encounter  single- 
handed  any  stranger  or  enemy  —  the  terms  are  synonymous  in  early 
times  —  he  may  meet.  Nor  is  the  position  much  better  for  the 
higher  critics  if  we  turn  to  ‘  P  ’ :  ‘  Whoso  sheddeth  the  blood  of 

man,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed.’  That  is  not  the  law  of  ‘JE’ 
or  ‘  D  ’  or  ‘  P  ’  with  the  place  appointed  for  refuge  in  certain  cases 
of  homicide.  The  distinction  between  murder  and  other  classes  of 
homicide  has  not  yet  been  drawn.* 

“Another  matter  that  has  probably  never  been  considered  by  any 
higher  critic  is  the  history  of  the  patria  potestas  —  the  legal  power 
of  a  father  over  the  children.  As  at  Rome,  so  among  the  ancient  He¬ 
brews,  the  jus  vitae  nccisque  was  at  first  quite  unlimited.*  We  have 
several  instances  of  this,  the  most  striking  being  Judah’s  conduct 
to  his  daughter-in-law  (xxxviii.  24),  who  had  passed  into  bis 
potestas  by  her  marriage,  and  Reuben’s  treatment  of  his  children 
(xlii.  3).  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  neither  case  is  there  any  sug¬ 
gestion  of  a  trial.  The  paterfamilias  acts  with  plenary  authority. 
But  in  both  Rome  and  ancient  Israel  this  power  underwent  cur¬ 
tailment.  It  is  true  that  the  power  to  sell  or  pledge  children  en¬ 
dured  to  the  end  of  Old  Testament  times  (Neh.  v.  5),  and  probably 
the  paternal  power  was  in  many  ways  extremely  extensive  till  a 
very  late  period,*  but  the  family  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  wrong- 

*See  Post,  Grundriss,  vol.  i.  pp.  l()3-lt>5,  352-354;  vol.  ii.  p.  248; 
Kulischer,  Zeitschrift  f.  vergl.  Rechtsw.,  vol.  xvii.  p.  3;  Studies  in 
Biblical  Law,  p.  105. 

*  Here,  again,  there  are  universal  parallels  to  the  course  of  legal 
history  as  depicted  in  the  Bible.  The  distinction  is  elsewhere  later 
than  the  treatment  of  all  cases  of  homicide  as  being  on  the  same 
footing.  See  Post,  op.  cit.,  vol.  i.  pp.  237  f. ;  vol.  11.  pp.  333  f. 

*  For  a  succinct  account  of  the  history  of  the  patria  potestas  wito 
the  jus  vitae  necisque  at  Rome,  see  Moyle  on  Justinian  Institutes, 
vol.  i.  tit.  9.  The  parallel  is  sometimes  extremely  close.  There  are 
countless  parallels  among  other  peoples. 

‘Especially  in  religious  matters.  The  power  to  sacrifice  chil¬ 
dren  appears  to  have  long  survived. 
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doing  had  been  greatly  curtailed  before  the  days  of  Moses.  I  am 
not  thinking  merely  of  the  provisions  of  Deuteronomy  xxi.  18-21. 
If  they  were  all  we  had,  the  critics  might  reasonably  suggest  that 
the  relative  dates  of  ‘  D  ’  and  ‘  JE  ’  would  account  for  the  alteration. 
But  it  is  clear  that  in  Exodus  xxi.  15,  17,  offences  against  parents 
are  no  longer  regarded  as  matters  for  the  domestic  tribunal,  but 
are  included  within  the  competence  of  the  ordinary  courts  of  elders. 
Times  have  changed  since  the  days  of  Judah  and  Tamar.” 

At  this  point  I  leave  the  analysis,  having  tested  it  sufficiently 
for  the  purpose  of  this  article.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
in  other  matters  Dr.  Skinner  is  as  unreliable  as  in  the  instances 
we  have  considered.  For  example,  speaking  of  J  and  E,  he 
writes  (p.  1) :  “A  very  singular  circumstance  is  that  while 
both  frequently  record  the  erection  of  altars  by  the  patriarchs, 
they  are  remarkably  reticent  as  to  the  actual  offering  of  sacri¬ 
fice:  E  refers  to  it  only  twice  (xxii,  xlvi  1),  and  J  never  at 
all  in  the  patriarchal  history  (contrast  iv  3  ff.,  viii  20  ff.).” 
With  this  we  may  compare  page  246.  Yet,  in  xxxi.  54,  E 
records  a  sacrifice,  and  we  read  of  “  feasts  ”  in  xix.  3 ;  xxi.  8 ; 
xxvi.  30  (the  covenant  of  Isaac  and  Abimelech),  and  xxix. 
22.  Presumably  there  were  sacrifices  in  some  of  these  cases. 
Certainly  Dr.  Skinner,  who  holds  that  profane  slaughter  was 
a  Deuteronomic  innovation,  would  say  so.  Further,  we  are 
repeatedly  told  of  building  altars  and  calling  on  the  name  of 
the  Lord.  Does  Dr.  Skinner  really  suppose  that  this  was  done 
without  sacrifice?  Another  choice  example  of  his  reliability 
is  to  be  found  in  his  note  on  the  word  for  drink-offering  in 
XXXV.  14  (p.  425).  He  writes:  “  2  Kings  xvi  13,  15  is  the 
only  other  instance  of  the  word  before  Jeremiah  ....  its  legal¬ 
isation  for  the  worship  of  the  temple  appears  in  Ezk.  xlv  17 
and  P.”  As  his  reference  to  Kings  shows  that  it  was  properly 
and  legally  used  in  the  Temple  long  before  the  date  to  which 
he  would  assign  Ezekiel  or  P,  the  note  is  an  admirable  instance 
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of  the  confusion  in  which  his  theory  involves  him.  Again  on 
page  420,  in  connection  with  circumcision,  he  speaks  of  “the 
fact  that  both  J  (Ex.  iv  25)  and  E  (Jos.  v  3  ff.)  record  its  in¬ 
troduction  in  the  age  of  the  Exodus.”  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  say  that  his  references  do  not  support  his  allegation. 

Finally,  .something  must  be  said  on  Dr.  Skinner’s  views  of 
the  historical  or  rather  unhistorical  character  of  Genesis.  A 
large  part  of  his  introduction  is  devoted  to  these.  The  fore¬ 
going  discussion  is  fortunately  destructive  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  them.  If  it  be  the  case  that  we  have  in  Genesis  tra¬ 
ditions  that  go  back  at  least  as  far  as  the  time  of  Abraham,  it 
docs  not  matter  that  “  the  historical  memory  of  the  pre-Islamic 
Arabs  was  so  defective  that  all  knowledge  of  great  nations 
like  the  Nabataeans  and  Thamudites  had  been  lost  within  two 
or  three  centuries”  (p.  vi).  Or  perhaps  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  say  that  such  parallels  provide  a  foil  to  display  more 
fully  the  superiority  of  Genesis.  They  also  show  how  hard 
the  critics  have  worked  to  discredit  the  Bible.  Again,  it  is 
quite  immaterial  whether  or  not  Genesis  relates  to  “  great  pub¬ 
lic  and  political  events.”  An  inquiry  into  the  historical  charac¬ 
ter  of  Genesis  means  an  inquiry  whether  that  book  contains  a 
trustworthy  account  of  actual  happenings.  If  Abraham  lived 
as  is  recorded  in  that  book,  then  the  life  of  Abraham  is  a  his¬ 
torical  fact,  and  it  is  none  the  less  historical  because  Abraham 
was  not  a  king,  a  general,  or  a  politician.  Genesis  does  not 
claim  to  narrate  the  fortunes  of  a  king  Abraham :  it  deals  with 
the  life  story  of  a  man  of  that  name.  All  happenings  consti¬ 
tute  history.  Nor  again  is  there  any  force  in  the  argument 
based  on  chapter  xxiv.  of  which  Dr.  Skinner  writes:  “We 
may  assume  that  the  scene  at  the  well  of  Harran  actually  took 
place ;  but  that  the  description  owes  its  graphic  power  to  a  re¬ 
production  of  the  exact  words  spoken  and  the  precise  actions 
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performed  on  the  occasion  cannot  be  supposed”  (p.  vi).  Of 
course  not:  probably  the  exact  words  spoken  would  have 
brought  the  scene  very  much  less  vividly  before  us  than  the 
actual  narrative  that  we  have.  But  that  does  not  impair  the 
historical  character  of  the  book.  Those  who  wish  to  comment 
on  the  narrative  would  do  well  to  consider  that  a  literary 
artist  seeks  to  convey  a  true  picture  of  the  events  that  form 
his  subject-matter.  Just  as  a  portrait  may  faithfully  represent 
the  original  though  it  differs  in  colors,  size,  etc.,  so  may  a  nar¬ 
rative  of  this  character  reproduce  the  interview  with  more 
fidelity  to  its  true  import  and  spirit  than  a  verbatim  report  of 
the  actual  dialogue.  The  author’s  duty, is  to  bring  the  scene 
before  our  eyes  as  graphically  as  possible,  provided  that  in  so 
doing  he  does  not  introduce  any  untrue  element.  He  too  must 
take  account  of  perspective.  To  put  a  narrative  into  literary 
form  is  not  to  falsify  it.  “  The  final  test  ....  is  the  hard 
matter-of-fact  test  of  self-consistency  and  credibility”  (p.  vi). 
Here  distinctions  must  be  drawn  between  various  parts  of 
Genesis.  With  regard  to  the  earlier  narratives.  Dr.  Skinner’s 
views  might  have  been  entitled  to  more  respect  if  he  had 
shown  any  power  of  sympathizing  with  the  methods  of  the 
narrative  or  any  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Wright’s  “  Scientific 
Confirmations  of  Old  Testament  History.” 

How  incapable  he  is  of  understanding  the  genius  of  the 
book  may  perhaps  be  illustrated  by  quoting  his  note  on 
“  the  herb  of  the  field  ”  in  iii.  18 :  “  The  creation  of  this  order 
of  vegetation  has  not  been  recorded  by  J.  Are  we  to  suppose 
that  it  comes  into  existence  simply  in  consequence  of  the 
earth’s  diminished  productivity  caused  by  the  curse?  It  seems 
implied  at  all  events'  that  the  earth  will  not  yield  even  this,  ex¬ 
cept  under  the  compulsion  of  human  labour”  (p.  84).  Sym* 
pathy  with  a  narrator’s  spirit  and  methods  of  expression  is 
Vol.  LXVII.  No.  268.  9 
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indispensable  to  an  intelligent  exposition  of  his  meaning,  and 
this  quality  Dr.  Skinner  unhappily  does  not  possess.  Hence 
while  some  of  his  criticisms  on  the  earlier  chapters  contain  a 
measure  of  truth,  we  cannot  look  to  him  for  any  real  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  meaning  of  the  book.  And  with  regard  to  the 
patriarchal  traditions,  we  have  seen  even  in  this  article  how  a 
sifting  of  the  text  may  remove  “  impossible  situations.”  There 
may  be  some  discrepant  traditions  in  the  book,  but  all  specu¬ 
lations  on  this  subject  are  premature  till  we  know  more  of  the 
textual  history.  I  have  seen  too  many  problems  that  seemed 
insoluble  yield  to  some  surprisingly  simple  solution,  to  have 
any  faith  at  all  in  the  complicated  guesswork  that  appeals  to 
Dr.  Skinner’s  credulity.  A  final  example  of  this  may  be  taken 
from  the  discussion  of  chapter  xxxviii. :  “  It  is  obvious  that 
the  legend  belongs  to  a  cycle  of  tradition  quite  independent  of 
the  story  of  Joseph.  The  latter  knows  of  no  separation  of 
Judah  from  his  brethren,  and  this  record  leaves  no  room  for  a 
reunion  [ !  H.M.W.].  Although  P,  who  had  both  before  him, 
represents  Judah  and  his  sons  as  afterwards  accompanying 
Jacob  to  Egypt  (xlvi  12),  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  this  passage  is  to  relate  the  permanent  settlement  of 
Judah  in  Palestine”!  (p.  450).  Lucubrations  of  this  kind 
need  no  refutation.  It  is  only  necessary  to  read  the  chapter 
in  order  to  see  that  it  refers  to  a  family  incident  and  is  quite 
innocent  of  any  “  intention  to  relate  xfhe  permanent  settle¬ 
ment  ”  of  a  tribe. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

the  fourth  gospel  at  YALE  AND  CHICAGO. 

BY  REVEREND  PARKE  P.  FLOURNOY,  D.D., 

BETHESDA,  MARYLAND. 

Two  publications,  the  one,  a  large  book,  and  the  other,  a 
short  essay  —  the  book  from  the  most  widely  known  New 
Testament  critic  in  America,  and  the  essay  from  a  candidate 
for  a  degree  in  a  large  university,  are  attracting  the  notice  of 
New  Testament  scholars.  Dr.  Benjamin  Wisner  Bacon,  of 
the  divinity  school  of  Yale  University,  has  recently  given  us 
“  The  Fourth  Gospel  in  Research  and  Debate  ” ;  ^  and  Dr. 
Frank  Grant  Lewis  had,  earlier,  written  a  monograph  which 
is  published  in  the  Chicago  University  “  Historical  and  Lin¬ 
guistic  Studies,”  on  “  The  Testimony  of  Irenaeus  to  the 
Fourth  Gospel.”  * 

We  are  thus  enabled  to  see  what  is  thought  at  two  great 
institutions  of  learning  on  a  matter  of  great  interest  at  the 
present  time. 

In  his  Introduction,  Dr.  Bacon  quotes  Lightfoot’s  character¬ 
ization  of  two  classes  of  opponents  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  thus: — 

“(1)  Those  who  deny  the  miraculous  element  In  Christianity  — 
Rationalists,  (2)  those  who  deny  the  distinctive  character  of  Chrls- 

^The  Fourth  Gospel  in  Research  and  Debate.  By  Benjamin 
Wisner  Bacon,  D.D.,  Lli.D.,  Buckingham  Professor  of  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Criticism  and  Exegesis  in  Yale  University.  New  York:  Mof¬ 
fat,  Yard  and  Company.  1910. 

*The  Testimony  of  Irenreus  to  the  Fourth  Gospel.  University 
of  Chicago  Historical  and  Linguistic  Studies,  Part  Vli.  Vol.  I.  By 
Frank  Grant  Lewis,  Ph.D.  Chicago :  Chicago  University  Press. 
1909. 
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tlan  doctrine  —  Unitarians.  The  Gospel  confronts  both.  It  relates 
the  most  stupendous  miracle  in  the  history  of  our  Lord  (short  of 
the  Incarnation  and  the  Resurrection),  the  raising  of  Lazarus. 
Again,  it  enunciates  in  the  most  express  terms  the  Divinity,  the 
Deity,  of  our  Lord.  And  yet  at  the  same  time  it  professes  to  have 
been  written  by  the  one  man,  of  all  others,  who  had  the  greatest 
opportunities  of  knowing  the  truth  ....  the  Apostle  who  leaned  on 
his  Master’s  bosom,  who  stood  by  his  Master’s  cross,  who  entered 
his  Master’s  empty  grave.  If,  therefore,  the  claim  of  this  gospel  to 
be  the  work  of  John  the  son  of  Zebedee,  be  true,  if,  in  other  words, 
the  Fourth  Gospel  be  genuine,  the  most  formidable,  not  to  say  an 
insuperable,  obstacle  stands  in  the  way  of  both  classes  of  antagon¬ 
ists.  Hence  the  persistence  and  ingenuity  of  the  attacks ;  and  hence 
also  the  necessity  of  a  thoroughness  in  the  defence.”* 

Dr.  Bacon  thinks  Lightfoot,  if  living  now,  would  not  use 
this  language,  in  view  of  the  publication  of  Drummond’s 
“  Character  and  Authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,”  and  evi¬ 
dently  objects  decidedly  to  the  intimation  that  every  denier 
of  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospel  belongs  to  either  of  the 
classes  named.  He  may  be  neither  a  Rationalist  nor  a  Uni¬ 
tarian,  but  he  does  not  come  behind  either  in  “  the  persistence 
and  ingenuity  of  his  attacks  ”  on  the  genuineness  of  this  (jos- 
pel,  as  the  reader  will  see. 

Dr.  Bacon  asserts:  “On  this  question  [“the  divinity,  the 
deity,  of  our  Lord,”  just  mentioned]  we  are  driven  unavoida¬ 
bly  to  the  alternative:  Either  Synoptics  or  John.”  After  a 
setting  forth  of  what  he  considers  their  different  presentations 
of  the  person  and  work  of  Christ,  he  says :  “  Both  views  can¬ 
not  be  true,  and  to  a  very  large  extent,  it  is  the  science  of  lit¬ 
erary  and  historical  criticism  which  must  decide  between 
them”  (p.  3). 

It  seems  clear  from  this  that  he  is  decided  in  his  opinion 
that  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  a  false  gospel  if  the  Synoptics  are 
true  gospels.  It  is  well  to  remember  this,  as  one’s  standpoint 
as  to  the  character  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  likely  to  exercise  a 
*  Lightfoot,  Biblical  Essays  (Macmillan,  1893),  p.  47. 
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strong,  if  not  controlling,  influence  on  his  estimate  of  the  bear¬ 
ing  of  all  facts  touching  its  authorship.  As  has  doubtless  been 
often  remarked,  it  is  not  facts  alone  which  determine  one’s 
opinion  in  a  case  like  this,  but  the  interpretation  of  the  facts. 
I  think  it  will  be  clear  as  we  proceed  to  examine  this  book, 
that  this  view  of  the  author  as  to  the  spuriousness  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  has  no  little  influence  on  his  interpretation  of 
the  facts  bearing  on  its  authorship. 

It  is  well,  too,  to  note,  at  the  outset,  the  author’s  position  as 
to  inspiration  and  miracles.  After  discarding,  or  rather  ignor¬ 
ing,  as  parts  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  all  concerning  the  incar¬ 
nation,  and  speaking  of  the  accounts  of  the  resurrection  and 
ascension,  as  an  “  apotheosis,”  he  approves  of  the  Synoptic 
story  as  quite  natural  —  the  miracles  being,  for  him,  of  course, 
mere  exaggerations  unavoidable  in  such  conditions: — 

“The  whole  drama  is  a  drama  of  real  life.  It  demands  the  di- 
yioe  factor  behind  it  just  as  all  life  does,  just  as  the  life  of  our 
own  time  does;  because  without  this  not  even  the  simplest  thing 
is  intelligible.  But  for  all  the  essential  factors  of  the  story  divine 
intervention  is  not  required  in  any  other  sense  [Italics  mine]. 
We  say  *  essential  factors’  for  it  can  scarcely  be  required  that  we 
regard  this  tradition  as  miraculously  exempted  from  the  tendencies 
to  exaggeration  and  legendary  accretion  to  which  all  others  are  ex¬ 
posed”  (p.  11). 

All  this  would  naturally  lead  us  to  expect  to  find  the  author 
exhibiting  a  marked  “  persistence  ”  in  his  endeavor  to  show 
that  the  Gospel  is  not  the  production  of  the  Apostle  John  and 
employing  all  his  “  ingenuity  ”  in  his  efforts  to  do  so.  Thi§ 
expectation  will  not  meet  with  disappointment. 

Hence  we  find  him  making  the  rather  strange  assertion  that, 
“  In  point  of  fact  the  Modern  Form  of  the  Johannine  question 
scarcely  concerns  itself  with  the  question  of  date”!  (p.  31). 
Most  of  us  probably  consider  the  question  of  date  quite  im¬ 
portant  as  bearing  on  the  question  of  authorship.  In  this. 
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however,  he  is  in  full  agreement  with  Dr.  Ferris  as  he  ex¬ 
presses  himself  in  his  late  work,  “  The  Formation  of  the  New 
Testament,”  who  surprised  most  of  his  readers  by  similar 
views  as  to  the  dates  of  New  Testament  books  in  general. 
Dr.  Bacon’s  “  ingenuity  ”  is  shown  here  by  a  distinction  be¬ 
tween  “  the  existence  of  the  substance  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
before  the  end  of  the  first  century,”  which  Dr.  Sanday  takes 
as  “  a  considerable  step  towards  the  belief  that  the  Gospel  ex¬ 
isted  in  writing,”  ‘  and  the  existence  of  the  Gospel  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  complete  form ;  and  then  between  the  existence  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  and  its  acceptance  as  the  work  of  the  Apostle  John.  Dr. 
Bacon  is  very  unlike  the  schoolmen  in  most  respects,  for  he  is 
decidedly  “  modern,”  and  rather  disposed  to  treat  such  critics 
as  Baur  and  Strauss  as  old  fogies,  but  few  of  the  schoolmen 
could  use  that  keen,  hair-splitting  instrument,  distinguo,  with 
greater  skill  and  ingenuity  than  he.  It  is  an  instrument  which 
all  must  use  who  wish  to  reason  accurately ;  but  there  is  a  very 
important  matter  which  makes  its  use  in  this  case,  unavailing. 
That  thing  is  testimony.  All  depends,  of  course,  on  the  kind 
of  testimony  presented.  In  this  instance,  it  is  clear  and  con¬ 
vincing.  One  line  of  this  testimony  comes  through  Irenaeus, 
who  was  bishop  in  Gaul  in  177  a.d.,  and  who  was,  in  his  youth, 
a  pupil  of  Polycarp  in  Asia  Minor,  about  130  a.d.,  as  Julicher 
thinks.®  Irenaeus  writes  to  his  boyhood  friend,  Florinus: — 

“I  can  tell  also  the  very  place  where  the  blessed  Polycarp  was 
accustomed  to  sit  and  discourse;  and  also  his  entrances,  his  walks, 
the  character  of  his  life  and  the  form  of  his  body  and  his  conver¬ 
sations  with  the  people  and  his  familiar  intercourse  with  John,  as 
he  was  accustomed  to  tell ;  as  also  his  familiarity  with  the  rest  of 
those  who  had  seen  the  Lord.  How  also  he  used  to  relate  their 
discourses,  and  what  things  he  had  beard  from  them  concerning 
the  Lord.  Also  concerning  His  miracles.  His  teaching.  All  these 

^Criticism  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  p.  245. 

*An  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  p.  403. 
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Polycarp  told  as  having  received  them  from  eyewitnesses  of  the 
Word  of  Llfe,^  in  consistency  with  the  Writings  [or  Scriptures, 

rcuf  Ypa^a?*].” 

The  testimony  of  Irenreus  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  could  not 
have  been  better  set  forth,  up  to  a  certain  point,  than  it  has 
been  in  Dr.  Lewis’s  monograph.  His  method  is  eminently 
thorough.  His  plan  is  to  make  an  examination  of  the  facts 
as  they  lie  before  us  in  the  words  of  Irenaeus,  and  his  examina¬ 
tion  is  both  comprehensive  in  its  scope  and  microscopic  in  its 
particularity.  He  finds  in  the  writings  of  Irenaeus  which  he 
examines  one  hundred  and  fifteen  quotations  from,  and  plain 
references  to,  the  Fourth  Gospel.  This  statement,  however, 
gives  a  very  inadequate  conception  of  the  amount  of  quotation 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  to  be  found  in  Irenaeus.  Two  hundred 
and  fourteen  verses,  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  in  the  Gospel,  are  referred  to  in  one  place.  Of  these  quo¬ 
tations  and  references.  Dr.  Ferris  finds  that  twenty-seven  are 
exact  quotations  in  accordance  with  the  Westcott  and  Hort 
text,  or  its  equivalent  in  Latin.  Another  class  of  quotations 
he  marks  v,  in  his  table,  because,  though  the  sense  is  the 
same,  there  is  some  verbal  difference  between  the  quotation 
and  the  Westcott  and  Hort  text.  Another  class  he  marks  s, 
because  there  is  some  difference  in  sense.  A  fourth  class  he 
marks  r,  to  indicate  that  the  passage  is  not  strictly  a  quotation 
from,  but  a  reference  to,  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

Besides  these  four  classes  of  passages  he  finds  in  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  writings  of  Irenaeus  “  a  coloring  ”  of 
thought  which  indicates  the  familiarity  of  the  author  with  the 
Gospel.  Again,  John  is  sometimes  named  when  no  quotation 
is  made. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  there  are  tables  in  which  are  indicated 
all  the  texts  of  the  Gospel  with  the  passages  indicated  in  which 

*John  i.  1. 
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they  are  quoted,  first  in  the  order  of  the  Gospel  and  then  in 
the  order  of  Irenaeus. 

It  will  be  generally  admitted  that  this  is  a  fair  and  thorough 
way  in  which  to  go  about  the  investigation  of  the  testimony 
of  Irenaeus  concerning  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

The  result  at  which  Dr.  Lewis  arrives  is  that  the  Apostle 
John,  the  beloved  disciple,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  wrote  what  we 
have  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  that,  for  Irenaeus,  the  Fourth 
Gospel  was  the  Gospel  of  this  John,  and  no  other. 

But  here  Dr.  Lewis  must  show  that  he  is  a  higher  critic,  and 
asserts  that,  for  us,  it  is  different  —  that  Irenaeus  was  “  not  a 
critic,”  and  may  have  been  mistaken.  Indeed,  it  seems  as  if 
some  who  aspire  to  distinction  as  specialists  in  biblical  criti¬ 
cism  regard  descending  from  the  lofty  heights  of  higher  crit¬ 
icism  with  almost  as  much  horror  as  falling  from  grace.  Dr. 
Lewis,  as  least,  draws  back  as  from  the  edge  of  a  precipice  to 
which  evidence  has  brought  him,  as  if  in  fear  of  being  precip¬ 
itated  to  the,  to  him,  low  level  of  tradition  in  the  full  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  Gospel  as  the  Gospel  of  the  Apostle  John.  How 
does  he  avoid  this  terrible  fall? 

By  adopting  the  theory  of  his  teacher.  Professor  Burton, 
that  John  did  not  write  a  Gospel,  but  only  “  booklets,” 
which  a  redactor,  probably  Polycarp,  the  instructor  of  Ire¬ 
naeus,  gathered  together  and  made  into  the  Gospel  which  we 
now  have.  He  seems  not  to  think  of  the  extreme  improba¬ 
bility  that  Irenaeus,  the  pupil  of  Polycarp,  would  have  been 
ignorant  of  all  this,  and  should  never  have  had  the  slightest 
doubt  that  the  Gospel  was  the  Gospel  of  John.  He  seems,  too, 
to  have  forgotten  that  the  whole  church,  in  which  there  were 
large  numbers  of  contemporaries  of  Polycarp,^  who,  like  him, 

*A8  Irenaeus  speaks,  In  his  letter  to  Florinus,  of  Polycarp  as  his 
Instructor  in  his  youth,  some  may  imagine  that  Polycarp  was  his 
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had  known  John,  handed  it  down  as  the  Gospel  of  John,  and 
that  we  have  the  Gospel  by  the  side  of  the  other  three,  as  a 
complete  Gospel  in  the  Diatessaron  of  Tatian  and  in  the  old¬ 
est  Syrian  copy  of  the  Gospels,  probably  still  older  than  the 
Diatessaron.  He  seems  to  forget,  too,  that  Basilides  quoted 
it  about  125  a.d.,  speaking  of  the  words  quoted  as  “  in  the 
Gospels.”  To  show  how  certain  Irenaeus  was  as  to  the  fact 
that  John  was  the  author  of  the  Gospel,  Dr.  Lewis,  after  his 
searching  examination,  says : — 

“The  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  as  certainly  an  apostle,  for 
him,  as  though  he  had  taken  a  page  to  state,  argue  and  prove  the 
point.  He  would  have  been  astonished  If  he  could  have  known  that 
any  reader  could  ever  think  otherwise.  One  can  hardly  believe 
that  those  who  have  been  in  doubt  about  the  matter  have  read 
Irenmus.” 

Yet  he  still  sticks  to  the  theory  of  “  booklets.” 

Dr.  Bacon  has  another  theory  of  dissection.  Julicher,  who 
is  himself  a  quite  radical  critic,  makes  the  remark  as  to  the 
treatment  of  this  Gospel  by  a  certain  class  of  critics,  who  have 
been  applying  the  fashionable  theory  of  the  composition  of 
the  Old  Testament,  to  the  New :  “  The  schemes  for  its  dissec¬ 
tion  are  by  this  time  innumerable.”  ^  Julicher  goes  on  to  say : 

only  witness  as  to  the  Apostle  John.  But  he  had  known  many 
witnesses.  Eusehius  (H.  E.  ill.  23)  alludes  to  the  following  from 
the  second  book  of  Ireneeus  on  Heresies:  “And  all  the  elders  of 
Asia  who  had  been  associated  with  John,  the  disciple  of  our  Lord, 
testify  that  John  delivered  [i.e.  the  tradition  of  the  Apostles]  to 
them;  for  he  continued  with  them  until  the  times  of  Trajan.** 
(Iren.  Ad  Haer.  ii.  22.  6.) 

Eusebius  continues:  ‘*And  in  the  third  book  of  the  same  work, 
he  shows  the  same  thing  in  the  following  words :  *  But  the  church 
in  Ephesus,  also,  which  had  been  founded  by  Paul,  and  where  John 
continued  to  abide  until  the  times  of  Trajan,  is  a  faithful  witness 
of  the  apostolic  tradition.’  ’’ 

‘An  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  p.  395. 
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“  These  hypotheses  must,  however,  be  rejected  in  toto,  be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  take  into  account  the  similarity  both  in 
form  and  matter  which  extends  to  every  part  of  the  Gospel.” 
Each  divider  must,  of  course,  have  a  new  scheme  of  division 
else  he  would  not  be  original.  The  two  schemes  before  us  are 
quite  different  the  one  from  the  other;  but  they  are  both  in 
the  fashion  of  the  time. 

All  who  are  old  enough  to  have  witnessed  “  the  march  of  a 
generation  through  life,”  have  doubtless  noticed  that  at  differ¬ 
ent  periods  in  the  life  of  that  generation  the  hats  or  bonnets  of 
the  ladies  have  passed  through  many  changes  in  size  and  shape, 
and  that  at  each  of  these  periods  a  certain  type  was  just  right, 
and  any  other  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  though  there  might  be 
almost  infinite  variety  under  the  prevailing  mode. 

For  believers,  the  scheme  of  Dr.  Lewis  is  free  from  the 
worst  feature  of  Professor  Bacon’s;  it  preserves  for  us  the 
matter  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  coming  from  “  that  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved,”  though  the  precise  form  of  its  presenta¬ 
tion  may  be  due  to  another  hand.  This  can  hardly  be  called 
destructive  criticism.  But  Dr.  Bacon  denies  that  John  had 
any  part  in  the  production  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  which  is  de¬ 
structive  indeed.  , 

Dr.  Bacon  denies  that  the  Gospel  of  John  was  one  of  the 
“memoirs  of  the  apostles”  (pp.  23,  37,  92)  to  which  Justin  so 
frequently  refers  as  his  authorities.  But,  when  we  remember 
that  Justin  uses  the  four  Gospels  which  we  have,  and  these 
alone,  that  he  describes  them  usually  as  “  memoirs  of  the 
apostles,”  and  in  one  place  as  “memoirs  of  the  apostles  and 
their  followers,”  and  then  consider  that  Matthew  and  John 
were  apostles,  and  Mark  and  Luke  assistants  of  apostles  in 
their  work  and  followers  in  their  journeys,  and  that  Justin 
calls  these  memoirs  “  Gospels,”  it  looks  very  much  as  if  the 
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Gospel  of  John  must  be  one  of  these  “  memoirs  of  the  apos¬ 
tles.”  ^  Then  when  we  turn  to  the  Diatessaron  of  Tatian  and 
find  that  he  combines  the  four  Gospels  into  a  harmony,  using 
John’s  much  more  than  any  of  the  others,  and  remember  that 
Tatian  was  Justin’s  disciple  and  companion  after  his  conver¬ 
sion,  it  would  seem  as  near  demonstration  as  could  be  wished 
that  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  one  of  these  “  memoirs  ”  to  which 
Justin  is  continually  appealing.  It  is  objected  that  Justin  does 
not  quote  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  frequently  as  he  quotes  the 
Synoptics.  We  cannot,  perhaps,  know  all  the  reasons  for  this, 
but  we  can  see  some  reasons  which  explain  the  fact.  It  is 
certainly  true  that  he  quotes  the  first  three  Gospels  much  more 
frequently,  and  perhaps  more  in  their  own  words,  than  he 
does  the  Fourth.  Yet  we  must  remember  that  the  latter,  for 
one  thing,  was  written  long  after  the  others,  so  that  a  whole 
generation  of  Christians  after  the  crucifixion  had  become  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  form  of  narrative  and  teaching  which  they 
came  to  have  in  common  through  the  instruction  given  and 
received  while  all  continued  daily  in  the  apostles’  teaching 
and  fellowship  in  Jerusalem,  and  carried  it  with  them  when 
they  were  scattered  by  persecution  and  went  everywhere 
preaching  it  in  the  form  in  which  they  had  been  instructed. 
Naturally  when  the  first  three  Gospels  were  published  they 
were  in  the  same  form  of  narrative  and  teaching,  and  then 
almost  another  generation  passed  before  the  Fourth  Gospel, 

^The  view  of  such  a  New  Testament  scholar  as  Professor  Th. 
Zabn  of  Erlangen  is  surely  worthy  of  consideration.  He  says: 
“Justin  ....  knew  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  the  composition  of 
apostles  and  their  disciples,  which  was  also  in  use  in  religious 
services  in  his  time.  Since  Justin  lived  in  Ephesus  between  130 
and  135,  and  became  a  Christian  there,  his  knowledge  concerning 
the  Gospels  and  their  use  in  the  Church  was  derived  from  this 
period  and  region.”  (Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  vol.  iil. 
pp.  177  f.) 
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the  “  spiritual  Gospel,”  came  forth  in  a  very  different  form 
both  of  narrative  and  doctrine,  from  the  others  which,  as 
Clement  of  Alexandria  expresses  it,  had  already  presented  the 
chief  “  bodily  facts.”  Thus  the  Synoptic  had  become  the 
stereotyped  form  before  the  Fourth  Gospel  —  the  “  spiritual 
Gospel  ”  —  was  issued. 

It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  deals 
far  more  fully  with  the  profounder  aspects  of  the  truth  than 
the  others  —  often  under  very  plain  words  and  apparently 
simple  forms  of  expression,  going  down  to  unfathomable 
depths  of  meaning  and  then  rising  to  heights  of  sublimity 
never  reached  by  unaided  human  intellect.  This  being  so, 
the  instruction  fitted  for  those  who  in  the  church  had  already 
been  advanced  in  Christian  knowledge  by  the  preaching  of 
apostles  and  by  the  Pauline  Epistles  and  other  New  Testa¬ 
ment  books,  would  in  large  part  be  far  beyond  the  compre¬ 
hension  of  those  entirely  uninstructed  in  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  Such  was  the  Roman  emperor  to  whom  Justin 
addressed  his  two  apologies,  and  such  was  the  Jew  of  the 
“  Dialogue.”  Hence,  when  a  defense  of  Christianity  was  to 
be  presented  to  Antoninus  Pius  it  would  be  most  fitting  to 
exhibit  it  in  the  simpler  and  more  elementary  form  of  the  Syn¬ 
optics;  and  when  the  case  was  to  be  argued  with  Trypho,  the 
Jew,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  form  suited  to  the  fully 
instructed  Christian  mind  would  be  used.  In  his  case,  too,  it 
was  essential  that  the  plainest  fulfilments  of  prophecy  should 
be  dwelt  on,  as  they  are,  and  that  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  and 
especially  Matthew,  should  be  the  medium  of  instruction. 

Yet  who  can  read  in  Apology  i.  61  the  following,  and  be¬ 
lieve  that  Justin  was  ignorant  of  the  Fourth  Gospel?  Telling 
Antoninus  of  the  ordinances  of  the  Christian  worship,  he  says, 
after  referring  to  baptism,  “  For  Christ  also  said,  ‘  Except  ye 
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be  bom  again,  ye  shall  in  nowise  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,’  ”  and  immediately  adds,  “  But  that  it  is  impossible 
for  those  who  have  once  been  born  to  enter  into  the  wombs  of 
those  who  brought  them  forth  is  manifest  to  all.” 

There  are  several  things  about  this  quotation  (which  has 
no  more  than  the  usual  inaccuracies  of  quotations  from  mem¬ 
ory,  as  most  of  Justin’s  quotations  from  the  Old  as  well  as 
the  New  Testament  evidently  were)  which  are  notable.  A 
historical  occurrence,  the  night  visit  and  conference  with 
Christ,  of  Nicodemus  —  a  thing  mentioned  in  the  Fourth  Gos¬ 
pel  only  —  is  indissolubly  connected  with  these  words.  With 
this  quotation  then  we  are  presented  with  a  historical  docu¬ 
ment  and  not  an  exclusively  doctrinal  one. 

Then,  the  quotation  contains  the  words  of  two  persons.  If 
only  Christ’s  expression  had  been  quoted,  critics  would  have 
been  swift  to  say,  “  Oh,  this  is  only  one  of  the  logia  of  Christ.” 
This  is  surely  estopped  by  the  objection  of  Nicodemus.  His 
words  cannot  be  classed  with  “  sayings  ”  of  Christ. 

Besides  this,  How  could  these  two  expressions  have  gotten 
together  as  they  come  together  here,  and  as  we  find  them  to¬ 
gether  in  John  Hi.  3-5?  Is  it  a  mere  coincidence? 

Looking  back  to  the  preceding  chapter  of  the  First  Apology, 
on  the  opposite  page,  we  find  Justin  speaking  of  Moses  taking 
brass  and  making  “  the  figure  of  the  cross,”  and  saying  to  the 
people,  “If  ye  look  to  this  figure  and  believe  in  it  ye  shall  be 
saved.”  ^  There  is  nothing  in  Numbers  xxi.,  the  passage  here 
referred  to,  about  the  making  of  a  cross  of  brass,  but  of  a 
serpent  of  brass,*  and  our  Lord  speaks  of  the  transaction  as 

.  .  .  truTTevriTe  iu  air/p,  ffu6^€ffde. 

*  Is  there  not  a  mistake  In  the  translation  here  of  Toi^aiT&ro*  aravpaO'! 
Ti>Tot  may  mean  either  a  “  figure  ”  or  a  “  type  ”  foreshadowing  some¬ 
thing  to  come,  and  Justin  uses  the  word  in  this  biblical  sense,  e.g. 
in  Dialogue  xl.  and  xli.  Moses  did  make  a  serpent  of  brass,  and 
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typical  of  the  lifting  up  of  himself  on  the  cross.  It  is  remark¬ 
able  that  in  speaking  of  the  event  in  the  wilderness,  Justin 
uses  words  which  were  spoken  by  Christ  of  his  own  crucifix¬ 
ion.  When  we  find  Justin  introducing  into  the  account  of  the 
lifting  up  of  the  serpent  a  cross,  and  using  the  words,  “  If 
ye. believe  in  it  ye  shall  be  saved,”  we  are  quite  sure  that  he 
has  read  John  iii.  14,  15. 

Dr.  Bacon  denies  that  Justin  quoted  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and, 
with  inimitable  strategy,  attacks  this  point  of  the  position,  for 
he  knows  that  it  must  be  carried  before  he  can  enter  and 
despoil  the  fortress. 

In  chapter  Ixiii.  of  the  Apology,  Justin,  speaking  of  the 
Jews,  says,  “  They  are  justly  upbraided  by  Christ  Himself  as 
knowing  neither  the  Father  nor  the  Son.”  Where  could  this 
come  from  except  John  viii.  19  (“  Ye  neither  know  me  nor 
my  Father,”  etc.)  ? 

To  the  “  Word  made  flesh,”  frequent  allusion  is  made.  He 
did  not  get  this  from  Plato  or  from  Philo,  but,  as  Dr.  Bacon 
must  know,  from  John.  In  Dialogue  cv.  he  calls  Christ  “  The 
only  begotten  of  the  Father,”  and  refers  to  the  “  memoirs  ”  in 
doing  so,  which,  in  another  place,  he  refers  to  as  called  “  Gos¬ 
pels.”  He  also  refers  to  John  the  Baptist’s  words,  “  I  am  not 
the  Christ,  but  the  voice  of  one  crying  ” ;  and  the  Fourth  Gos¬ 
pel  alone  attributes  this  expression  to  John  the  Baptist. 

Now,  though  the  h'ourth  Gospel  is  much  less  quoted  than  the 
Synoptics,  it  has  long  been  recognized  that  Justin’s  thought 
seems  to  be  more  under  the  influence  of  this  Gospel  than  any 
other.  His  logos  doctrine  may  be  tinctured  with  views  pre¬ 
viously  held  as  a  Greek  philosopher,  but  his  doctrine  is  by  no 

that  lifted  up  was  a  type  of  Christ  lifted  up  on  the  cross.  But 
whichever  may  he  the  correct  translation,  the  two  transactions  are 
connected  by  Justin  as  they  are  in  John  iii.  14,  15. 
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means  that  of  Greek  philosophy,  nor  is  it  Philo’s,  but  that 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  with  only  traces  of  other  influences. 
Dr.  Vedder,  in  his  “  Our  New  Testament,  and  How  Did  We 
Get  It?  ”  has  this  to  say: — 

“Throughout  his  [Justin’s]  writings  he  makes  prominent  the 
doctrine  of  the  Logos,  which  he  must  iiave  received  either  from 
John  or  from  Phiio.  Put  there  is  a  notable  difference  between 
these  two  forms  of  the  Logos  doctrine,  the  differentiating  feature 
being  the  incarnation,  which  is  fundamental  in  John’s  theology,  but 
utterly  foreign  to  Philo’s  philosophy.  Now  this  is  the  very  thing 
on  which  Justin  seizes  and  exploits  to  the  utmost.  He  could  have 
derived  this  from  no  other  source  than  the  Fourth  Gospel  —  at 
least,  no  other  source  has  been  even  plausibly  conjectured”  (p.  78). 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  a  passage  in  Dialogue  cv.  in¬ 
dicates  that  Justin  considered  the  Fourth  Gospel  one  of  the 
“  memoirs  of  the  apostles,”  a  thing  denied  by  destructive  crit¬ 
ics.  Here  is  the  passage : — 

“For  that  he  was  the  only  begotten  of  the  Fath(‘r  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  having  been  begotten  by  Him  in  a  peculiar  manner  as  His 
Logos  and  Power,  and  having  afterward  become  a  man  through  the 
Virgin,  as  we  have  learned  through  the  ‘memoirs,’  I  showed  before.” 

Now,  as  Dr.  Vedder  observes,  “  The  idea  that  Christ  was  the 
only-begotten  Son  could  be  derived  from  no  other  source  than 
the  Fourth  Gospel.”  ^  So  we  may  confidently  affirm  that  - 
tin  refers  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  one  of  the  “  memoirs  of  the 
apostles  ”  (p.  79). 

Professor  Gildersleeve,  referring  to  the  contention  of  the 
Baur  school,  says,  “  One  great  objective  point  in  the  whole 
struggle  is  the  date  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  If  Justin  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  whole  fabric  of  a  great 
historical  school  falls  to  the  ground.”  - 

Dr.  Bacon  has  been  forced  by  incontrovertible  evidence  to 

‘The  expression  occurs  In  1  John  Iv.  9.  But  this  Epistle  Dr.  Ba¬ 
con  considers  an  epilogue  to  the  Gospel,  written  after  Justin’s  death. 

‘The  Apologies  of  Justin  Martyr.  With  an  Introduction  and 
Notes.  By  Basil  L.  Gildersleeve,  Ph.D.  (Gott.),  LL.D.,  p.  xxxvl. 
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acknowledge  that  this  whole  fabric  of  the  Baur  school  has 
“  fallen  to  the  ground.”  Yet  while  acknowledging  the  tradi¬ 
tional  date  as  practically  correct  for  the  original  writing,  he 
uses  all  his  ingenuity  in  endeavoring  to  lead  his  readers  to 
believe  that  the  so-called  prologue,  epilogues,  and  interpola¬ 
tions  were  added  at  a  time  considerably  later  than  that  at 
which  the  original  work  was  composed,  that  this  was  not  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  as  a  Gospel  till  after  these  appendages  were 
tacked  on,  and  that  it  was  not  recognized  by  Justin  as  one  of 
the  four  Gospels.  The  evidence  of  Justin  himself  shows  that 
Dr.  Bacon  is  mistaken,  and  his  engines  of  attack  on  the  Fourth 
Gospel  at  this  point  “  fall  to  the  ground,”  and  must  follow  the 
speculations  of  Baur,  Strauss,  and  their  followers  to  the  scrap- 
pile  of  antiquated  novelties. 

Professor  Bacon  has  decided  that  there  should  be  nothing 
of  the  “  supernatural,”  as  that  term  is  generally  understood, 
about  the  “  nature  and  mission  ”  of  Christ  (pp.  10,  11). 
Hence,  anything  in  the  Gospels  indicating  that  the  work  of 
redemption,  in  which  the  church  has  believed  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  is  out  of  the  order  of  mere  natural  phenomena,  must  be 
discarded.  The  Fourth  Gospel  is  too  full  of  the  supernatural 
for  Dr.  Bacon,  and  therefore,  he  thinks,  cannot  be  genuine.  To 
make  this  appear  in  spite  of  the  great  body  of  tradition  assign¬ 
ing  it  to  the  Apostle  John  as  its  author,  much  must  be  done. 
Dates,  places,  characters,  conditions,  and  situations  must  be 
arranged  to  suit  the  adverse  conclusion.  It  must  be  repre¬ 
sented  that  about  170  a.d.  there  is  a  great  effort  at  Rome  to 
put  the  Fourth  Gospel  on  a  footing  with  the  other  three,  and 
that  there  is  a  great  contest '  there  between  the  advocates  and 

‘Professor  Bacon  represents  Irenseus  as  engaged  In  a  heated  con¬ 
troversy  with  the  Alogi  about  the  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
The  question  with  Irenseus  was  not  the  authorship  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  but  about  the  divine  authority  of  “the  holy  quarternion  of 
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opposers  of  this  movement.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  found 
necessary  to  change  the  usually  acknowledged  date  of  the 
activity  of  Caius  (or  Gains)  of  Rome  from  210  a.d.  to  170.‘ 
When  Irenaeus,  a  pupil  of  Polycarp  as  early  as  130  a.d.,* 
speaks  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  one  of  the  four  on  which  the 
Christian  faith  rests,  his  testimony  must  be  discredited,  though 
Polycarp,  his  teacher,  was  a  contemporary  of  the  apostle  for 
at  least  thirty  years  and  intimately  associated  with  him. 

Tatian,  who  wrote  his  Diatessaron,  as  is  generally  agreed, 
at  Rome  and  probably  in  collaboration  with  Justin  Martyr 
(150-165),  not  only  used  the  Fourth  Gospel  in  his  harmony  of 
the  (jospels,  but  began  with  it,  and  used  it  much  more  largely 
in  this  work  than  any  of  the  other  Gospels.  This  is  undoubted 
evidence  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  then,  and  had  long  been, 
established  in  the  faith  of  Christians.  The  Gospel  is  found  in 
the  Diatessaron,  not  lacking  its  twenty-first  chapter  and  all 
the  passages  which  Dr.  Bacon  represents  as  added  by  a  re¬ 
dactor,  but  in  its  entirety.  Yet  Tatian  must  be  represented  as 
preparing  the  Diatessaron  in  order  to  settle  the  question  be¬ 
tween  the  contestants  in  this  imaginary  ecclesiastical  war  at 
Rome  (p.  99).  If  such  authorities  as  Kurtz,  Zahn,  Harnack, 
Gregory,  Blair’s  Chronological  Tables,  etc.,  are  right  in  dating 

the  Gospels.”  False  Gospels  had  been  written  which  were  to  be 
excluded  from  the  collection  of  the  true,  that  the  designs  of  their 
heretical  authors  might  be  defeated.  Drummond,  whose  scholar¬ 
ship  will  hardly  be  questioned,  has  this  to  say : — 

“Even  in  the  famous  and  foolish  argument  about  the  four  Gos¬ 
pels,  he  [Ireneeus]  betrays  no  knowledge  that  authorship  was  called 
in  question,  and  bis  sole  object  is  to  prove  that  four  is  the  proper 
canonical  number.  For  him,  as  has  been  said  before,  no  Johannine 
question  existed.  It  Is  sometimes  convenient  to  paint  a  tempest  in 
a  teapot  as  a  cyclone.  But,  is  it  quite  honest?” 

*  Eusebius  says  that  Caius  arose  during  the  episcopate  of  Zephy- 
rinus  (197-217  a.d.).  (H.  E.  li.  25.) 

’Zahn,  op.  cit.,  vol.  lii.  p.  177. 

Vol.  LXVII.  No.  268.  11 
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Cains’  contest  with  Proclus  ^  at  210  a.d.,  the  Diatessaron 
would  then  be  more  than  forty  years  old.  The  Diatessaron  is 
a  witness  of  an  already  formed  Gospel  canon,  not  an  instru¬ 
ment  in  forming  one,  ' 

The  twenty-first  chapter  —  the  so-caljled  ‘Appendix  ’  -  — 
which,  as  Dr.  Bacon  acknowledges,  represents  the  Apostle 
John  as  the  author  of  the  Gospel,  together  with  all  passages 
in  the  Gospel  indicating  that  the  writer  was  an  eye-witness, 
must  be  made  out  to  have  been  added  by  another  hand  more 
than  fifty  years  after  the  Gospel  was  written  (p.  219),  and 
this,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  these  passages  are  in  all  the 
earliest  Greek  texts  and  in  the  Syr.  Sin.,  and  the  Diatessaron. 
All  this,  though  from  a  Bacon,  seems  eminently  anti-Baconian. 
How  desperate  must  be  the  cause  which  demands  such  tours 
de  force  to  sustain  it ! 

These  are  by  no  means,  however,  all  the  forced  marches 
which  Dr.  Bacon  makes  in  order  to  reach  his  predetermined 
conclusion.  In  order  to  discredit  John’s  residence  in  Ephesus, 
he  dates  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  80-100,  his  address 
to  the  elders  of  Ephesus  (Acts  xx.)  as  late  as  85-95  a.d.,  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  as  late  as  90-100  a.d.,  and  First  Peter  after 

^  It  seems  doubtful,  if  not  more  than  doubtful,  whether  Caius  (or 
Gaius),  Dr.  Bacon’s  great  hero  in  the  strife  about  the  Fourth  Gos¬ 
pel,  really  discredited  its  Johannine  authorship  at  all,  though  he 
did  ascribe  the  authorship  of  the  Apocalypse  to  Cerinthus. 

“When  Caius  of  Rome  accepted  the  negative  conclusions  of  the 
Alogi  with  reference  to  the  Revelation,  but  rejected  them  in  the 
case  of  the  Gospel,”  etc.  (Zahn,  op.  cit.,  vol.  ill.  p.  181.) 

In  his  article  on  Caius  in  the  New  Schaff-Herzog,  Harnack  does 
not  represent  him  as  rejecting  the  Fourth  Gospel,  but  as  denying 
the  Johannine  authorship  of  the  Revelation. 

*Julicher  argues  with  great  force  to  show  that  the  twenty-first 
chapter  is  not  an  “  appendix  ”  at  all,  but  the  conclusion  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  written  by  the  author  himself.  (See  his  Introduction  to  the 
New  Testament,  p.  394.) 
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the  time  assigned  to  John’s  residence  in  Asia.^  The  Epistles 
of  James  and  Jude,  too,  he  dates  90-100  (pp.  162,  163).  In 
spite  of  the  great  mass  of  testimony  that  John  lived  to  extreme 
old  age  —  “to  the  times  of  Trajan  ”  ^  —  it  is  insisted  that 
John  was  slain  at  the  same  time  with  his  brother  James.® 

Professor  F.  C.  Biirkitt,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Drummond,  says :  “  The  native  Syriac-speaking  church 
had,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  knowledge  that  St.  John  was  killed 
at  Jerusalem.  According  to  the  Doctrine  of  Addai  (Phillips, 
p.  44)  the  book  of  Acts  was  sent  to  Edessa  by  John  from 
Ephesus.”  No  one  doubts  Professor  Burkitt’s  scholarship,  or 
his  “  liberality.” 

Dr.  Bacon  dissects  the  Gospel  of  Mark  as  mercilessly,  and 
rearranges  the  fragments  as  confidently,  as  he  does  in  the  case 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel.'* 

A  critic,  whether  dealing  with  the  Scriptures  or  any  other 
writings,  is  disqualified  if  he  has  made  up  his  mind  before¬ 
hand  as  to  the  merits  of  that  which  he  is  expected  to  examine 
with  unprejudiced  mind  and  decide  upon.  The  judge  who 
has  made  up  his  mind  in  advance  as  to  the  case  before  him, 
and  rules  out  all  evidence  which  does  not  point  to  his  con- 

*On  the  question  of  John’s  residence  in  Asia,  such  a  critic  as 
Carl  Weizsacker,  of  Tubingen,  has  this  to  say :  “  We  obtain  the 

key  to  the  question,  however,  if  it  can  be  established  that  the  Apos¬ 
tle  John  governed  the  church  In  Ephesus  In  the  last  years  of  the 
century.  And  this  is,  in  fact,  supported  by  evidence  that  up  to  the 
present  day  cannot  be  regarded  as  having  been  shaken.”  (The 
Apostolic  Age  of  the  Christian  Church  (2d  Ed.,  Williams  and  Nor- 
gate,  London),  vol.  il.  p.  166.) 

*Irenseus,  Ad  Haer.  ii.  25.  5. 

*On  the  uncertain  interpretation  of  the  doubtful  de  Boor  frag¬ 
ment  on  which  Professor  Bacon  relies  for  this  conclusion,  so  favor¬ 
able  to  his  contention,  see  Dr.  Sanday’s  Criticism  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  pp.  107,  250. 

*See  his  Beginnings  of  Gospel  Story. 
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elusion  and  admits  testimony,  however  doubtful,  or  even 
incredible,  if  it  happens  to  favor  that  conclusion,  is  surely  in¬ 
competent  to  decide  the  case.  The  author  of  the  book  before 
us,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  697),  thinks  that  there  is  nothing 
supernatural  in  the  birth,  teachings,  miracles,  or  resurrection 
of  our  blessed  Lord. 

He  says  of  the  Synoptic  story,  that  “  Its  keynote  is  not  in¬ 
carnation  but  apotheosis.”  We  had  always  thought  that  Mat¬ 
thew  and  Luke  told  us  something  about  an  incarnation,  and 
that,  according  to  them,  there  was  something  out  of  the  usual 
order  of  human  births.  But  it  seems  that  Professor  Bacon 
discards  these  accounts,  and  does  not  even  recognize  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  them  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  in  all  our  earliest  Greek  texts  and  earliest  ver¬ 
sions. 

With  all  that  is  supernatural  taken  out  of  the  records  of  the 
Synoptic  account,  he  is  willing  to  say  that  they  contain  a  story 
that  is  “  intelligible.”  He  does  not  say  it  is  true,  even  then ; 
but,  “  intelligible.”  As  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  so  filled  is  it 
with  claims,  expressed  or  implied,  of  the  true  divinity  of 
Christ,  that  its  historicity  is  denied  altogether.  Twisting  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase  “  spiritual  Gospel  ”  into  that  of  unhis- 
torical  Gospel,  a  signification  entirely  foreign  to  that  of  Clem¬ 
ent  of  Alexandria,  who  used  it,  he  represents  that  the  Gospel 
is  wholly  untrue  as  to  the  facts  of  Christ’s  life  on  earth,  and 
only  true  in  the  sense  that  it  symbolically  represents  the  de¬ 
veloped  Paulinism  of  the  end  of  the  first  century  (pp.  278, 
340).  Dr.  Bacon  suggests  that  the  Gospel  was  probably  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  venerable  stranger  who  met  Justin  Martyr  while  a 
heathen  philosopher,  and  so  convinced  him  of  the  reasonable¬ 
ness  of  Christianity  and  of  the  validity  of  its  claim  to  be  the 
only  true  religion  that  he  became  a  believer,  and  after  a  career 
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of  earnest  and  fearless  service  as  a  defender  of  the  faith,  laid 
down  his  life  as  a  witness  for  the  truth. 

Who  (but  Dr.  Bacon)  can  believe  that  this  venerable 
stranger  who  brought  the  philosopher  Justin  to  Christ,  could 
have  been  guilty  of  writing  a  Fourth  Gospel,  throughout 
indicating  accurate  first-hand  knowledge  of  Christ’s  words 
and  deeds,  if  it  were  a  false  pretense,  and  the  production  were 
the  entirely  unhistorical  account  that  Professor  Bacon  would 
persuade  us  that  it  is? 

Dr.  Bacon  would  have  us  believe  that  the  twenty-first  chap¬ 
ter  was  added  in  Rome  about  150  a.d.  (p.  819)  to  make  the 
(k»spel  appear  to  have  been  written  by  the  Apostle  John. 

Who  can  believe  that  more  than  a  half-century  after  the 
Gk)spel  was  written,  a  so-called  appendix,  and  interpolations 
indicating,  and  even  claiming,  as  in  xix.  35,'  that  the  writer 
was  an  eye-witness  of  what  he  related,  and  that  he  was  the 
Apostle  John,  were  added  to  this  original  Gospel  by  some  un¬ 
known  redactor,  and  that  the  writing  would  have  been  imme¬ 
diately  accepted  by  the  whole  Christian  church  as  a  true  Gos¬ 
pel  written  by  John? 

Who  can  believe  that  this  Gospel,  thus  gotten  up  and  thus 
doctored,  would  have  been  quoted  by  orthodox  and  heretics  in 
their  contests  as  authoritative,  and  without  challenge  of  its 
genuineness  ? 

Above  all,  who  can  believe  that  a  religion  founded  on  such 
a  fraud  could  have  been,  for  nineteen  centuries,  the  greatest 
moral  force  in  the  world? 

To  prove  that  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  not  an 
independent  witness,  nor  a  personal  witness  at  all,  but  depend¬ 
ent  on  the  Synoptics  for  what  he  gives  that  is  at  all  authentic, 

'“And  he  that  saw  it  bare  record,  and  his  record  is  true:  and  he 
knoweth  that  he  saith  true,  that  ye  may  believe.” 
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he  endeavors  to  make  out  that  the  Samaritan  woman  at  the 
well  is  no  other  than  the  Syrophenician ;  that  Nicodemus 
is  the  rich  young  man  who  came  to  Christ  to  find  how  he 
might  obtain  eternal  life,  and  went  away  sorrowful;  that  the 
beloved  disciple  who  leaned  on  his  Master’s  bosom  at  the 
Supper  is  no  man  of  flesh  and  blood  at  all,  but  only  an 
idealized  figure  suggested  by  Mark  xiv.  18-21.^  The  beloved 
disciple  at  the  tomb  he  makes  an  “  invisible  companion  of 
Peter  in  the  hurried  visit  to  the  tomb  borrowed  from  Luke 
24:12.”  Standing  by  the  cross  he  is,  if  possible,  still  more 
shadowy. 

Speaking  of  the  Lord’s  mother  at  the  cross  (John  xix.  25) 
with  this  disciple,  he  says  of  the  scene  presented,  that  it 
“  suggests  that  here  too  it  is  not  a  flesh  and  blood  disciple,  nor  a 
flesh  and  blood  mother,  that  enters  upon  the  scene.  This  mother, 
rather,  as  we  have  seen,  is  she  of  whom  Jesus  speaks  In  Luke 
11 :27  f.,  ‘  they  that  hear  the  word  of  God  and  keep  it ;  perhaps  In 
a  narrower  sense  the  representative  of  the  adherents  of  an  older 
faith  which  had  not  known  the  day  of  its  salvation,  finding  a  home 
with  that  younger  ecclesia  which  took  its  start  from  the  cross  as 
the  essence  and  substance  of  the  gospel”  (p.  317 f.). 

Here  is  spiritualizing  indeed.  Yet  it  is  in  line  with  Dr. 
Bacon’s  low  estimate  of  the  value  of  all  the  Gospels  as 
authentic  accounts.  The  plain  declaration  of  a  personal 
knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  in  1  John  i.  1-4  is  represented  as 
referring,  not  to  physical,  but  to  spiritual  sight,  hearing,  and 
contact.  Worse  yet,  the  Transfiguration,  too,  is  declared  to 
be  of  the  nature  of  an  ingenious  “device”  (p.  287).  Pro¬ 
fessor  Bacon’s  method  of  dealing  with  the  text  would,  of 
itself,  utterly  discredit  his  book’s  claims  as  a  scientific  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Instead  of  going  to  work  to 
find  as  nearly  as  possible  the  original  text  by  the  scientific 

‘“But  the  disciple  of  Jn.  13:23-30  Is  not  a  disciple  of  flesh  and 
blood.  He  is  the  interpreter  of  the  ‘  Petrine  ’  story  of  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  betrayal”  (p.  317). 
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methods  of  textual  criticism,  he  seems  first  to  decide  what  the 
text  ought  to  be  to  establish  his  views,  and  then  arranges  it 
accordingly,  often  without  the  slightest  manuscript  evidence, 
and  even  where  the  evidence  of  manuscripts  and  versions,  too, 
is  all  against  him.  Marcion  was  hardly  more  ruthless  in 
backing  and  trimming  to  bring  the  record  into  accord  with  his 
views.  Marcion’s  mutilated  Luke,  with  parts  of  John  put  in,‘ 
with  accounts  of  the  nativity  and  all  that  militated  against 
his^  theories  eliminated,  and  with  additions  which  he  thought 
favored  them,  was  perhaps  about  as  scientifically  determined 
a  Gospel  of  Luke  as  Professor  Bacon’s  Fourth  Gospel  is  a 
scientifically  determined  Fourth  Gospel. 

All  who  have  looked  into  the  matter  at  all  know  that  there 
are  some  interpolations  in  the  “  received  text  ”  of  the  New 
Testament,  just  as  there  are  interpolations  in  the  texts  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  classics.  Most  modern  textual  scholars 
would  take  as  instances  the  “  pericope  ”  of  the  adulteress  in 
John,  and  the  concluding  verses  of  Mark.  But  why  do  they 
hold  this  opinion?  Not  because  there  is  some  theory  to]be 
sustained  or  overthrown ;  but  because  the  best  manuscripts 
and  earliest  versions,  in  their  opinion,  indicate  that  these 
passages  were  not  in  the  original  text.  The  exclusion  or 
bracketing  of  such  passages  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
the  process  of  Dr.  Bacon,  when,  to  establish  his  view,  that 
the  Fourth  Gospel  was  not  written  by  the  Apostle  John,  he 
takes  out  the  thirty-fifth  verse  of  the  nineteenth  chapter,®  and 

^  “  The  whole  of  John  xiii.  4-xv.  34 ;  xvi.  19,  possibly  also  portions 
of  John  vl.  33  ff.,  were  found  In  Marcion’s  Gospel,  and  it  cannot  be 
proved  that  these  passages  were  incorporated  into  this  Gospel  by 
his  disciples  and  not  by  Marcion  himself  about  145.”  (Zahn,  op. 
at.,  vol.  ill.  pp.  176,  177.) 

*“And  he  that  hath  seen  hath  borne  witness,  and  his  witness  is 
true:  and  he  knoweth  that  he  salth  true,  that  ye  also  may  believe.” 
(R.  V.) 
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every  passage  throughout  the  Gospel  which  indicates  that  the 
writer  was  an  eye-  and  ear-witness  of  the  deeds  and  words  of 
Christ,  and  ascribes  the  authorship  of  the  twenty-first  chapter 
to  some  later  writer  because  it  indicates  that  John  wrote  the 
Gospel,  when  the  earliest  versions  and  manuscripts  present 
the  Grospel  with  these  passages  in  it.'  • 

One  cannot  read  a  discussion  of  this  character  without  ask¬ 
ing  the  question,  “  What  would  be  the  effect  produced  by  the 
general  acceptance  of  the  views  set  forth  ?”  The  Fourth  Gos¬ 
pel  is  asserted  to  be  entirely  unhistorical,  except  where  it  de¬ 
pends  on  the  other  Gospels,  and  along  with  this  assertion 
comes  more  than  an  intimation  that  we  have  only  a  modicum 
of  really  historical  matter  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels. 

Dr.  Bacon  may  be  able  to  live  a  Christian  life  and  have  a 
personal  faith  in  Christ,  even  while  he  holds  these  views;  but 
how  will  it  be  with  minds  unable  to  perform  such  a  feat? 
Dr.  Bacon’s  criticism  comes  perilously  near  that  of  the 
eighteenth  century  which  the  late  scientist,  George  Romanes, 
pronounced  the  worst  of  all  criticism  —  a  criticism  so  de¬ 
structive  as  to  sweep  away  the  very  foundations  of  Christian 
belief  —  the  denial  of  the  historicity  of  the  great  Redemption 
through  Christ. 

Worst  of  all  is  the  belittling  of  Christ.  Dr.  Bacon’s  great 
objection  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  that  it  exalts  our  blessed 
Lord  —  that  it  takes  the  harmless  reformer  and  remarkable 
teacher,  the  Jewish  healer  and  exorciser,  as  he  would  have  it 
(pp.  10,  11),  and  makes  Him  the  Word  of  God,  the  Creator, 
the  Son  of  God  —  one  with  the  Father.  He  thinks  of  a  pro¬ 
cess  started  bj^  Paul  of  idealizing  till  the  Jesus  of  the  muti¬ 
lated  Synoptics  becomes  the  Lord  of  Glory,  exalted  to  the 

'The  twenty-fifth  verse  of  the  twenty-first  chapter  is  lacking  in 
some  manuscripts,  but  the  rest  of  that  chapter  has  as  full  manu¬ 
script  evidence  as  any  part  of  the  Gospel. 
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right  hand  of  the  Father,  and  this  process  carried  on,  till 
about  the  end  of  the  first  century,  some  one,  as  it  were,  stand¬ 
ing  on  Paul’s  shoulders,  idealizes  still  further,  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  and  exalts  the  Galilean  to  the  highest  seat  of  Deity. 

We  are  charitably  to  hope  that  Dr.  Bacon  can  be  a  Chris¬ 
tian  without  a  Christ ;  but  how  would  it  be  if  men  in  general 
were  led  to  believe  that  the  Christ  of  the  Scriptures,  the 
Christ  of  all  believers  till  now,  was  an  imaginary,  idealized 
figure,  crowned  and  robed  and  enthroned  and  deified  by  the 
speculations  of  a  Paul  and  the  mysticism  of  a  pseudo  John? 

To  see  how  far  Professor  Bacon  can  go  in  denying  the  his¬ 
torical  truthfulness  not  only  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  but  of  all 
four,  one  needs  only  to  open  at  pages  386  and  387,  for  in¬ 
stance,  and  look  first  at  one  and  then  across  at  the  other.  He 
will  see  such  expressions  as  these: — 

“How  small  was  the  residuum  of  really  authentic  narrative  tra¬ 
dition  at  command  of  the  Greek-speaking  Church  may  be  Inferred 
from  the  fact  that  none  of  the  later  evangelists  have  anything  of 
material  value  to  add  to  the  Markan  narrative  outline”  (a  state¬ 
ment  which  every  Bible  reader  knows  to  be  untrue)  (p.  286). 

“Its  [the  Second  Gospel’s]  primitive  device  of  a  Transfiguration 
vision  informing  the  leading  disciples  by  a  Voice  from  heaven  of 
the  transcendental  nature  and  mission  of  Jesus”  (p.  287). 

Can  any  one  who  believes  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and 
loves  him  in  sincerity  understand  how  another  believer  can 
use  such  language  as  this?  Can  such  a  one  be  blamed  if  a 
feeling  of  indig^nation  is  manifested  when  such  words  are 
uttered?  Profanity  from  ignorant  lips  is  shocking;  but  what 
are  we  to  think  of  one  who  has  been  chosen  to  the  high  office 
of  a  teacher  of  teachers  who  are  to  be  fitted  to  go  forth  to 
“  speak  to  the  people  all  the  words  of  this  life,”  writing 
thus  of  Christ’s  nature  and  mission.  We  are  assured  that 
Christ  has  been  exalted  to  be  “  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour ;  ”  but 
this  learned  professor  would  have  us  believe  that  this  ex- 
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altation  was  not  of  God  but  of  designing  men  through  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  “  primitive  device  of  a  Transfiguration  vision.” 

What  gospel,  what  “  words  of  this  life,”  can  those  who  follow 
such  teachings  have  to  preach?  How  could  one  preach  the 
gospel,  the  good  tidings  of  salvation,  if  there  were  no  Saviour 
with  power  to  save  unto  the  uttermost  all  them  that  come 
unto  God  by  him  ?  But,  thanks  be  unto  God,  there  is  such  a 
Saviour.  Yes,  in  spite  of  all  that  worldly-wise  men  may  say, 
the  day  is  coming,  and  they  will  see  it,  when  “  every  knee 
shall  bow  and  every  tongue  shall  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father.” 

Our  author  asserts  that  “  the  silence  regarding  John  as  an 
author  is  simply  more  marked  the  nearer  we  draw  to  the  time 
and  place  of  origin  of  the  Gospel  ”  (p.  92).  This  will  perhaps 
impress  very  deeply  those  who  have  not  thought  of  the  reason 
for  it,  and  do  not  know  that  almost  all  ancient  writings  are 
liable  to  the  same  charge  against  their  genuineness. 

Suppose  we  should  give  Dr.  Bacon  the  task  of  proving  that 
Tacitus  wrote  the  “  Histories  ”  that  are  universally  regarded 
as  his.  He  would  probably  find  abundant  quotations  from,  or 
references  to,  them,  in  books  of  the  time  of  the  Renaissance 
and  after,  while  the  book,  with  notes  in  every  modern  language, 
is  found  in  the  schools  of  every  country  in  Christendom  to-day, 
with  no  hint  of  doubt  about  the  authorship.  But  let  him  go 
back  to  within  a  century  of  the  death  of  Tacitus,  who  was  a 
contemporary  of  the  Apostle  John.  How  many  quotations 
will  he  find  when  he  ”  draws  near  to  the  time  and  place  of  the 
origin  ”  of  the  “  Histories  ”  ?  He  would  find  just  one  passage 
of  this  work  cited  during  the  whole  century  after  its  produc¬ 
tion,  and  that  one,  just  at  its  end,  by  Tertullian.'  Yet  Tacitus 

*  See  Bishop  R.  E.  C.  Welldon’s  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
'and  After,  October,  1907. 
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was  a  very  eminent  man,  and  in  some  respects  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  of  historians.  Coming  to  the  works  of  contemporaries  of 
Tacitus,  it  appears  that  Tacitus  himself,  much  as  he  wrote, 
fails  to  mention  some  of  the  most  eminent.  It  is  stated  that 
“  Tacitus  does  not  think  it  worth  while  to  mention  the  Histor¬ 
ies  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  the  Tragedies  of  Seneca,  or  the 
Punka  of  Silius  Italicus.  Even  the  poet  Martial  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  by  him.”  ^ 

Is  it  not  true  of  the  best  known  works  of  antiquity,  that 
“  the  nearer  we  draw  to  the  time  and  place  ”  of  their  origin, 
the  silence  is  more  and  more  marked? 

One  reason  for  this  is  plain.  The  further  we  go  back  into 
antiquity,  the  smaller  the  remains  of  literature  become.  Most 
books  of  every  age  are  either  still-born,  or  die  in  early  infancy ; 
and  books  that  may  have  been  often  quoted  in  contemporary 
works  that  have  perished,  may  not  be  mentioned  in  the  small 
remnant  that  has  survived  to  our  times. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  case  of  the  undisputed  Histor¬ 
ies  ”  of  Tacitus  quoted  in  extant  works,  one  within  a  century 
after  it  was  written,  stands  that  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  written 
near  the  same  time. 

Tertullian  quoted  the  “  Histories  ”  once.  He  uses  the  Fourth 
Gospel  very  extensively  as  the  Gospel  of  the  Apostle  John. 
Tertullian  used  the  Gospel  with  perfect  confidence  as  of  apos¬ 
tolic  authority  —  and  he  was  a  Montanist,  and  Montanus  re¬ 
lied  on  this  Gospel  above  all  others,  and  used  its  promise  of 
the  coming  of  the  Paraclete  as  the  chief  stay  of  his  main  con¬ 
tention.  He  had  very  early  evidence.  Irenaeus,  the  disciple 
of  Polycarp,  and  his  contemporary  for  thirty  or  forty  years, 
had  not  the  slightest  misgiving.  Therefore  Polycarp  could 

‘Dill’s  Roman  Society  from  Nero  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  p,  120; 
quoted  In  Dr.  Sanday’s  Criticism  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  p.  35,  note. 
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hardly  be  supposed  to  have  had  a  different  view  of  it,  and  he 
was  the  disciple  of  John  and  his  contemporary  for  thirty  years. 

Hippolytus,  born  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
a  pupil  of  Irenaeus,  a  learned  writer  most  intimately  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  all  the  beliefs  and  unbeliefs  of  the  age,  has  not  a 
shadow  of  doubt,  and  he  quotes  “  Basilides  himself  ”  as 
quoting  the  Fourth  Gospel  ^  in  support  of  his  Gnostic  views. 
He  also  represents  the  other  great  Gnostic  leader,  Valentinus, 
as  using  it,  and  gives  several  quotations  from  the  still  earlier 
Naaseni  or  Ophites,  containing  passages  from  the  Fourth 
Gospel. 

Marcion  interpolated  Luke  with  passages  from  it.  Origen, 
who  tells  us  in  his  Commentary  on  John  that  of  all  the  Gos¬ 
pels  he  considers  the  Gospel  of  John  the  “  first  fruits”  (i.  6), 
quotes  many  comments  on  the  Fourth  Gospel  by  Heracleon, 
the  friend  and  follower  of  Valentinus  the  Gnostic.  Heracleon 
treats  the  Gospel  as  Holy  Scripture.  Origen,  criticizing  Hera- 
cleon’s  commentary,  would  surely  have  told  us,  among  his 
many  criticisms,  if  Heracleon  had  been  guilty  of  (what  would 
have  seemed  to  him  damnable  heresy)  ascribing  the  Gospel 
to  any  other  than  the  beloved  disciple. 

*Just  here  it  should  he  noted  that  Basilides,  the  Gnostic,  quoted 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  speaks  of  the  words  as  **in  the  Oospeh,” 
and  that  Hippolytus,  who  has  preserved  these  quotations,  also  gives 
others  from  Valentinus  and  even  from  the  Ophites.  We  should  no¬ 
tice  especially  that  orthodox  writers  a  little  later  on,  speaking  of 
these  quotations  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  hy  heretics,  charge  them 
with  misinterpretation  of  the  Gospel,  indeed,  hut  with  the  full  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  the  authority  of  it  as  Scripture.  So  it  is  clear 
that  the  Gospel  was  already,  long  before  the  Alogi  were  heard  of, 
and  almost  a  century  before  Caius  of  Rome  (circa  210),  recog¬ 
nized  as  authoritative  by  the  parties  in  the  church  most  decidedly 
opposed  to  one  another.  Hence,  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  the 
Fourth  Gospel  was  unquestioned  before  the  secession  or  exclusion 
of  Gnostics. 
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Dr.  Sanday  remarks: — 

“But  the  way  in  which  Heracieon  aits  down  to  write  this  com¬ 
mentary  shows  that  he  is  not  introducing  any  new  conception  but 
Is  acting  upon  one  which  is  already  settled  and  established.  All 
the  other  Talentinian  leaders,  as  well  Ptolymaeus,  his  colleague  in 
the  West,  as  those  of  the  Anatolic  or  Eastern  branch  of  the  school, 
our  knowledge  of  which  is  derived  from  the  Excerpta  Theodoti, 
place  the  Fourth  Gospel  with  the  other  Gospels  on  the  same  foot¬ 
ing  of  divine  authority.”  * 

Professor  Gregory,  of  Leipzig  University,  says  of  Basili- 
des,  who  quoted  John  and  other  New  Testament  books : — 

“  Now,  it  is  extremely  strange  that  ....  [he]  should  do  what  no 
one  had  done  before  him  ....  namely,  quote  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  in  the  same  way  as  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.”  • 

Of  the  very  early,  and  universal  acceptance  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  as  of  divine  authority  by  those  who  held  most  diver¬ 
gent  views,  Drummond  remarks : — 

“That  not  only  the  Catholic  [i.e.  universal]  Church  scattered 
throughout  so  many  lands,  but  such  diverse  schools  of  heretics  in 
East  and  West,  who  were  so  glad  to  pierce  every  weak  point  in  the 
Catholic  armor,  should  agree  to  accept  as  apostolic  a  work  which 
was  first  published  in  the  very  heat  of  their  controversies,  is  not 
easily  believed.” 

“The  general  probabilities  of  the  case,  then,  support  this  con¬ 
clusion,  which  we  have  reached  by  an  examination  of  details,  that 
the  Gospel  is  older  than  the  great  Gnostic  controversies,  and  was 
securely  established  In  the  respect  of  Christians  before  the  serious 
divisions  in  the  Church  began.”* 

So  also,  when  we  find  Justin  making  use  of  the  Fourth  Gos¬ 
pel,  and  with  his  thought  so  redolent  of  its  Christology,  we 
may  be  sure  that  he  was  not  doing  a  new  and  unheard-of 
thing.  His  account  of  the  Gospels,  or  “  memoirs  of  the  apos¬ 
tles,”  being  used  in  religious  services  along  with  the  pro¬ 
phetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  was  what  he  had  long 
known  as  the  practice  of  Christian  worshipers.  When  we  see 

‘Banipton  Lectures,  p.  307. 

*  Canon  and  Text  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  69  f. 

’Character  and  Authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  p.  3,34. 
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his  pupil  Tatian  using  the  Fourth  Gospel  so  extensively  in 
making  up  his  Diatessaron,  we  may  be  sure  that  he  is  not 
striking  out  on  some  new  line.  He  is  only  following  his 
teacher  and  those  who  for  years  before  him  had  been  using 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  as  well  as  the  others  as  holy  scriptures. 

Instead  of  one  quotation,  a  century  after  its  production, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  “  Histories  ”  of  Tacitus,  we  have  in  the 
“  Diatessaron  ”  the  whole  Fourth  Gospel,  with  a  small  excep¬ 
tion,  placed  there  by  a  man  who  must  have  been  born  not 
very  long  after  the  Gospel  was  written. 

Then  we  have  the  entire  Gospel  with  the  other  three  in  the 
Syriac  Palimpsest,  discovered  at  Mount  Sinai,  containing  a 
text  which  many  critics  consider  older  than  the  Diatessaron. 
In  both  these  codices,  the  Gospel  is  found  entire  and  not  in 
the  inchoate  condition  in  which  Dr.  Bacon  paints  it  as  coming 
to  Rome  for  the  finishing  touches  of  a  skilful  prestidigitator 
or  redactor. 

The  reader  must  be  referred  to  books  on  the  subject  in 
order  to  see  the  full  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel ;  but  this  glance  at  a  portion  of  it  ought  to  impress  one 
with  the  strange  incredulity  of  those  who  can  doubt  it.  No 
one  suggests  a  doubt  of  the  “  Histories  ”  of  Tacitus  with 
its  one  quotation  in  the  century  after  it  was  written.  Why 
should  any  one  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  Fourth  Gospel? 
There  is  one  conceivable  reason  —  they  don’t  like  it.  There 
were  early  heretics  who  resented  its  interference  with  their 
views,  and  we  may  always  expect  that  some,  especially  those 
who  do  not  believe  that  “  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave 
his  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should 
not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life,”  will  make  great  efforts  to 
discredit  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
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Zahn  has  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  names  Mat¬ 
thew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John  under  which  the  four  Gospels 
appear  are  found  attached  to  them  in  the  oldest  manuscripts.^ 
This  is  one  of  the  indications  of  the  practically  universal  ac¬ 
ceptance  from  the  beginning  of  these  books  as  from  these 
authors.  In  the  case  of  ordinary  books  this  of  itself  would  be 
taken  as  prinia  facie  evidence  of  genuineness,  even  if  they 
were  not  accredited  by  the  great  mass  of  external  and  internal 
evidence  which  we  have  for  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  experiment  to  see  Professor  Ba¬ 
con  sit  down  with  pen  in  hand  and  attempt  to  set  down  all 
the  evidence  which,  from  his  vast  stores  of  erudition,  he  could 
collect  about  100  a.d.  How  many  would  he  find  better  ac¬ 
credited  as  genuine  than  the  Fourth  Gospel? 

The  number,  I  imagine,  would  be  very  small,  and,  in  most 
cases,  manuscripts  centuries  later  than  the  Syr.  Sin.  and  the 
Diatessaron  (and  even  than  the  Sinaitic  and  Vatican  MSS.), 
under  the  names  of  the  supposed  authors,  would  be  the  chief 
evidence  of  genuineness. 

As  a  result  of  this  necessarily  imperfect  presentation  of  the 
case,  we  may  feel  assured  that  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  we  have 
the  accounts  of  some  of  the  words  and  deeds  of  our  Redeemer 
from  him  who  was  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  and  who 
of  all  others  was  best  fitted  to  give  us  the  deepest  truths  which 
He  uttered. 

‘“Leaving  out  of  account  the  denial  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  made  at  a  comparatively  late  date,  circa  170,  by  the 
Alogl,  who  declared  it  to  be  the  work  of  the  heretic  Cerinthus,  the 
tradition  of  the  Church  embodied  In  the  titles  of  the  Gospels  was 
contradicted  by  no  one  in  the  second  century.”  (Zahn,  op.  cit.,  vol. 
II.  p.  389.) 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Essential  Nature  of  Law;  or.  The  Ethical  Basis  of 
Jurisprudence.  By  William  S.  Pattee,  LL.D.,  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Law,  University  of  Minnesota.  Pp.  xxv,  264. 
Chicago:  Callaghan  and  Company.  1909. 

Dean  Pattee’s  book  is  an  opportune  discussion  of  an  import¬ 
ant  subject.  The  social  and  economic  development  of  our  day 
is  showing  with  increasing  clearness  the  influence  of  the  legal 
profession  upon  human  welfare.  The  framing  of  laws  in 
legislative  bodies  is  naturally  largely  in  the  hands  of  lawyers. 
State  governors  and  other  high  executive  officers  are  very  apt 
to  be  lawyers,  or  to  depend  upon  lawyers  for  advice  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties.  Such  alterations  in  the  rules  of 
court  procedure  as  will  make  litigation  less  expensive,  and 
therefore  more  practicable  for  poor  men  seeking  justice,  must 
largely  be  made  by  lawyers.  All  large  business  enterprises 
depend  upon  lawyers  for  advice,  and  oftentimes  are  directly 
managed  by  efficient  legal  talent. 

It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  to  human  welfare 
just  now  that  the  highest  and  best  traditions  of  the  legal  pro¬ 
fession  be  emphasized  and  exemplified  by  a  large  number  of 
able,  conscientious  lawyers. 

Dean  Pattee’s  book  ought  to  accomplish  much  in  securing 
this  result,  for  it  is  such  a  recognition  of  the  ethical  basis  of 
jurisprudence  as  he  presents  that  will  quicken  conscience.  The 
close  relationship  between  the  details  of  the  practice  of  law 
and  the  fundamental  ethical  principles  that  underlie  all  civil¬ 
ized  life,  needs  the  clear  and  insistent  emphasis  that  Dean 
Pattee’s  book  gives. 

To  use  the  author’s  own  impressive  words,  such  a  concep¬ 
tion  of  law 

“  raises  the  administration  of  justice  from  a  selfish  scramble  by 
litigants  and  counsel  for  unrighteous  ends,  to  a  dignified  effort  on 
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t'v?  part  of  judge,  counsel  and  advocate,  to  discover  where  the 
golden  thread  of  moral  principle  runs  in  the  complicated  affairs 
of  human  life,  and  to  settle  the  rights  of  the  parties  interested  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  demands  of  that  principle;  it  dignifies  the  office  of 
the  judge,  by  making  him  a  priest  at  the  altar  of  moral  law,  and 
It  raises  the  office  of  counsel  to  the  exalted  life  work  of  one  de¬ 
voted  to  the  advocacy  of  unselfish  love  in  the  complicated  details 
of  human  life.  .  .  .  From  such  a  conception  of  jurisprudence,  and 
from  such  a  conception  of  its  administration,  what  judge  or  advo¬ 
cate,  or  even  what  minor  officer  of  the  court  can  fail  to  gain  an 
uplifting  and  ennobling  inspiration?”  (pp.  24^244). 

Dean  Pattee  argues,  as  the  above  quotation  indicates,  that 
all  jurisprudence  rests  ultimately  upon  the  great  ethical  com¬ 
mand,  “  Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.”  He  shows  that  to 
love  another  is  to  serve  another’s  real  interests.  To  love  or 
serve  one’s  neighbor  as  himself,  implies  loving  or  serving 
one’s  self.  It  is  the  loving  or  serving  of  one’s  self  that  fur¬ 
nishes  the  standard  for  his  treatment  of  another.  He  must 
make  the  most  of  himself  in  order  to  be  most  effective  in 
serving  the  interests  of  others,  and  he  can  make  the  most  of 
himself  only  as  he  faithfully  regards  the  interests  of  others. 
“  The  principle  of  justice  and  the  law  of  service  or  love  are 
identical”  (p.  242).  This  law  of  love,  which  is  called  justice 
when  applied  to  reciprocal  rights  and  duties,  is  called  benev¬ 
olence  when  applied  to  cases  in  which  a  man  finds  it  his  duty 
to  gpve,  hoping  for  nothing  in  return,  and  is  called  veracity 
when  applied  to  cases  involving  statements  of  truth. 

In  connection  with  the  establishment  of  this  fundamental 
thesis,  the  author  necessarily  discusses  the  different  uses  of 
the  word  “  law,”  and  clears  away  some  of  the  many  misun¬ 
derstandings  that  arise  from  conflicting  uses  of  the  term. 
The  word  “  law  ”  carries  with  it  always  the  general  idea  of 
the  regulation  of  the  use  of  power,  and  “  positive  law  is  a 
rule  of  external  human  actions,  enforcible  by  state  authority.” 

The  work  is  one  that  will  prove  suggestive  to  ministers  as 
showing  the  angle  at  which  a  lawyer  approaches  ethical  and 
religious  questions,  and  the  painstaking  discriminations  which 
need  to  be  made.  The  legal  and  ministerial  professions  have 
v'^ry  much  in  common,  and  the  members  of  each  would  be 
Vol.  T.XVTT.  No.  268.  12 
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benefited  by  gaining  familiarity  with  the  best  general  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  other. 

Obertin,  Ohio.  Edward  I.  Bosworth. 


Naturalism  and  Religion.  By  Dr.  Rudolf  Otto,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Gottingen.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  Professor  J.  A.  Thomson  and  Margaret  R. 
Thomson.  Pp.  xi,  374.  London:  Williams  and  Norgate; 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  5s.,  net. 

This  valuable  volume  of  the  “  Crown  Theological  Library  ” 
appears  with  a  recommendatory  Preface  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  W. 
D.  Morrison,  and  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  series,  as, 
in  the  view  of  the  writer  just  named,  a  vindication  of  religion 
“  before  a  hostile  view  of  life  and  things.”  Certainly  the  work 
witnesses  to  an  unusual  combination  of  scientific  knowledge 
and  philosophic  culture  on  the  part  of  its  author.  Also,  it  is 
written  in  a  style  lucid,  forcible,  and  readable  beyond  most 
undertakings  of  the  kind.  Its  range  of  topics  is  wide  and  in¬ 
teresting,  from  principles  of  religion  and  naturalistic  outlook 
to  diverse  theories  of  life  and  spirit,  with  Darwinian  and  other 
discussions  between.  There  are  many  fine  passages  in  the 
work,  and  much  relevant  and  trenchant  criticism  of  natural¬ 
istic  positions  and  tendencies.  Indeed,  the  author  seems  to  be 
at  his  best  when  he  touches  on  the  highest  and  most  spiritual 
themes.  Our  age  is  too  poor  in  works  of  this  sort,  marked 
alike  by  great  competence  and  deep  spirituality.  The  opening 
chapters  on  fundamental  principles  and  naturalistic  outlook 
are  excellent,  and  carry  one  along  difficult  paths  with  scarcely 
a  dissent. 

Such  an  exception  is,  for  example,  the  passage  (p.  62) 
where  the  author  seems,  in  our  view,  to  lose  his  usual  logical 
forcefulness  by  a  quite  needless  and  irrelevant  supposititious 
world  being  introduced.  Also,  such  a  statement  as  that  on 
page  65  —  “  What  is  necessary  can  never  really  be  proved 
from  what  is  contingent  ”  —  is  a  mode  of  statement  that  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  sufficiently  careful  by  a  philosophical 
reader.  The  discussion  of  the  antinomies  of  time,  space,  con- 
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ditioned  and  unconditioned,  have  points  or  suggestions  of  in¬ 
terest  and  value,  but  are  rather  brief  to  be  quite  satisfying. 
The  treatment  of  Darwinism,  Weismannism,  Lamarckism,  and 
related  subjects,  is  a  freshly  written  testimony  to  our  author’s 
wide  interest  in,  and  knowledge  of,  the  scientific  bases  of  the 
various  theories,  and  to  his  critical  power.  This  part  of  the 
work  is  particularly  valuable  for  our  time.  The  closing  chapters 
on  autonomy  and  freedom  of  spirit  are,  in  all  their  main  conten¬ 
tions,  admirable,  the  author  opposing  parallelism,  and  main- 
.  taining  the  supremacy  of  mind.  The  closing  chapter,  on  “  The 
World  and  God,”  has  some  good  things  in  it  also,  but  here,  as 
elsewhere,  the  treatment  is  rather  slight  to  be  powerful  and 
satisfying.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  work  is  to  be  wel¬ 
comed  as  of  great  general  service. 

Irvine,  Scotland.  James  Lindsay. 

The  Living  Atonement.  By  John  B.  Champion,  M.A.-, 

B.D.  8vo.  Pp.  xiv,  346.  Philadelphia:  The  Griffith  and 

Rowland  Press.  $1.25. 

The  author  of  this  vigorous  volume  sums  up  his  conclusions 
as  follows :  “  Jesus  Christ  made  atonement  by  his  death  in 
that  his  death  made  him  atonement”  (p.  x).  This  rather 
vague  statement  is  characteristic  of  much  of  the  book.  The 
author  seems  to  have  in  mind  the  main  ideas  which  underlie 
the  Governmental  theory  of  the  Atonement;  but  vigorously 
objects  to  “  the  old  water-tight-compartment  psychology  ” 
which  represents  the  different  attributes  of  God,  such  as  his 
grace  and  holiness,  mercy  and  justice,  as  antagonizing  one  an¬ 
other.  It  is  proper  to  suggest,  however,  that  in  the  use  of 
human  language  to  express  great  ideas  we  are  compelled  to 
employ  personification  and  hyperbole,  and  trust  to  the  good 
sense  of  the  reader  to  interpret  it  aright.  Note,  for  example, 
the  hyperboles  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  the  striking 
personifications  of  the  Prophets.  In  all  governments,  pater¬ 
nal,  civil,  and  Divine,  justice  and  mercy  do  have  to  be  recon¬ 
ciled  to  one  another.  Unconditional  and  universal  pardon  is 
practical  nullification  of  all  government.  The  sufferings  of 
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Christ  do  in  some  way  satisfy  the  claims  of  justice.  The  chief 
objections  to  the  author’s  statements  are,  that  they  are  too 
vag^e  for  effect,  and  leave  a  feeble  impression. 

How  God  Has  Spoken  ;  or.  Divine  Revelation  in  Nature,  in 
Man,  in  Hebrew  History,  and  in  Jesus  Christ.  By  John 
Wilson,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Lausanne,  Switzerland.  8vo.  Pp. 
xvi,  344.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  Imported. 
$2.00,  net. 

This  volume  covers  a  wide  range  of  topics,  but  the  author 
seems  to  be  equally  at  home  whether  discussing  the  “  Spatial 
Grandeur  of  the  Universe,”  the  “Atomic  Structure  of  Mat¬ 
ter,”  and  the  “  Psycho-Physical  Aspect  of  Nature,”  or  the 
constitution  of  the  human  mind  and  body,  or  the  intricate  ques¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement.  The  last  half 
of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  presentation  of  the  person  and 
work  of  Christ,  in  which  the  orthodox  views  are  clearly  and 
convincingly  defended.  The  crowning  act  of  creative  power  is 
seen  in  the  moral  forces  brought  into  being  and  activity  by 
the  Incarnation,  the  Life,  and  the  Death  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Conferences  de  Saint-£tienne  (£cole  pratique  d’£tudes 
BiBLiQUEs)  1909-1910.  12mo.  Pp.  x,  320.  Paris:  Librai- 
rie  Victor  Lecoffre,  J.  Gabalda  &  Cie.  3f.  50c. 

All  who  have  spent  a  winter  in  Jerusalem  in  connection 
with  the  American  School  of  Archaeology  in  Palestine  recall  as 
among  the  most  delightful  intellectual  opportunities  afforded 
them  the  course  of  lectures  at  St.  Stephen’s  Convent  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Dominican  Friars  who  compose  the  Faculty 
of  the  French  Biblical  School  there. 

These  lectures  are  always  of  a  high  order  and  frequently 
contain  important  contributions  to  knowledge.  In  the  volume 
before  us  seven  important  papers  which  have  been  read  at 
these  “  conferences  ”  are  offered  to  the  public.  In  one  respect 
the  title  is  misleading,  but  four  of  the  lectures  were  delivered 
during  the  season  of  1909-1910.  Two  of  them  belong  to  the 
previous  winter,  and  one  to  the  winter  before  that. 

The  book  opens  with  a  lecture  by  Pere  Dhorme  on  “  Les 
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origines  babyloniennes,”  in  which  a  rapid  description  of  the 
physical  features,  races,  etc.,  of  ancient  Babylonia  and  Assyria 
is  given.  The  second,  by  Pere  Lagrange,  the  distinguished 
head  of  the  French  Biblical  School  in  Jerusalem,  entitled  “A 
traverse  les  papyrus  grecs,”  contains  a  valuable  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  social  customs  of  Egypt  as  revealed  in  the  Greek 
papyri  from  Oxyrhynchus.  The  third  lecture,  on  “  Mesures 
de  capacite  des  Hebreux  au  temps  de  I’fivangile,”  is  by  Pere 
Germer-Durand,  of  the  Augustinian  order.  On  the  basis  of 
vessels  which  formed  a  series  of  a  quarter,  a  half,  three- 
quarters,  and  unity,  found  while  excavating  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  new  church  in  Jerusalem  near  a  broken  in¬ 
scription  that  indicate'd  that  they  belonged  to  an  office  where 
sacred  gifts  or  ten.ple-taxes  were  received,  the  lecturer  as¬ 
sumed  that  he  had  found  the  clue  for  the  determination  of  He¬ 
brew  liquid  and  dry  measures.  He  accordingly  determines 
them  as  follows: — 

Biblical  Bath  =  21,250  litres 

Biblical  Ephah  =  21,250  litres 
The  fourth  lecture,  by  Pere  Biever,  a  Catholic  missionary  at 
Tiberias,  is  entitled  “Au  bord  du  lac  de  Tiberiade  ”  and  de¬ 
scribes  the  physical  features  and  localities  of  that  sacred  lake. 
The  fifth  lecture,  by  Pere  Abel  of  the  Dominican  Brotherhood, 
is  entitled  “  Mambre.”  It  contains  an  exhaustive  discussion  of 
the  site  of  Mamre  of  Abraham’s  Oak.  Pere  Abel  shows  that 
Genesis  embodies  two  traditions  as  to  the  proximity  of  Mamre 
to  Hebron  and  that  four  different  localities  have  at  different 
times  been  thought  to  be  the  site  of  the  oak.  One  of  these  was, 
he  thinks,  the  spot  occupied  by  the  puzzling  structure  two  or 
three  miles  north  of  Hebron  known  as  Haram  el-Khallil.  By 
comparison  with  a  picture  on  an  ancient  coin,  Abel  shows  that 
probably  an  oak  once  stood  within  this  enclosure.  The  sixth 
lecture,  also  by  Pere  Abel,  is  entitled  “  Marc  diacre  et  la 
biographie  de  Saint  Porphyre,  eveque  de  Gaza,”  and  is  a 
discussion  of  the  literary  work,  style,  times,  and  physical  en¬ 
vironment  of  Mark  the  Deacon  and  Bishop  Porphyry.  The 
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volume  concludes  with  a  lecture  by  Pere  Genier  of  the  Do¬ 
minicans,  entitled  “  Un  arabe  patriarche  de  Jerusalem,  Saint 
£lie.”  The  subject  affords  the  lecturer  an  opportunity  to  dis¬ 
cuss  a  bit  of  Palestinian  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries.  The  volume  should  appeal  to  a  wide  circle  of 
scholars. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  George  A.  Barton. 

Quelques  remarques  .sur  l'Orpheus  de  M.  Solomon  Rei- 

NACH.  Par  Pere  M.-J.  Lagrange.  12mo.  Pp.  78.  Paris: 

Librairie  Victor  Lecoffre,  J.  Gabalda  &  Cie.  1910. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  Solomon  Reinach  published 
a  sketch  of  the  history  of  religion  under  the  title  “  Orpheus.” 
The  volume  was  of  a  size  to  be  easily  slipped  in  one’s  pocket, 
though  it  contained  nearly  four  hundred  pages.  It  gave  a 
chapter  each  to  six  of  the  great  religions  of  antiquity,  and 
devoted  six  chapters  to  the  religion  of  Israel  and  to  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Reinach  is  a  Jew  who  has  left  far  behind  him  any 
vital  belief  in  the  orthodox  faith  of  his  people.  “  Orpheus  ” 
exhibited  a  wide  acquaintance  with  religious  literature,  but 
was  written  with  something  of  that  ruthless  disregard  for  the 
vital  significance  of  real  religion  often  manifested  by  those 
who  have  no  personal  religious  experience.  For  example,  his 
definition  of  religion  as  “  a  combination  of  scruples  which 
present  obstacles  to  the  free  exercise  of  our  faculties,”  is  one 
that  could  never  be  entertained  by  one  who  had  insight  into 
religious  experience  as  distinguished  from  outward  systems. 
Such  a  definition  is  brutally  offensive  to  all  fine  religious  sen¬ 
sibility.  Often,  too,  Reinach,  perhaps  in  part  on  account  of 
his  narrow  limits,  stated  as  facts  theories  which  are  at  best 
but  guesses,  as  when  he  asserts  the  derivation  of  the  early 
Christian  use  of  a  fish  as  a  symbol  for  “  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of 
God,  Savior,”  from  a  Syrian  fish-totem.  Reinach’s  book  was 
written  in  an  easy  French  style,  was  very  readable,  and  is 
already  appearing  in  English,  German,  Russian,  Spanish,  and 
Italian  translations.  Pere  Lagrange,  himself  the  author  of  an 
authoritative  book  on  Semitic  Religion,  has  rendered  Chris- 
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tians  of  all  faiths  a  real  service  by  pointing  out,  in  the  work 
before  us,  some  of  the  faults  and  inaccuracies  of  Reinach’s 
book.  Sometimes  Lagrange’s  criticism  would  take  a  different 
and  less  impassioned  course,  if  he  recognized  that  the  religious 
value  of  an  institution  is  determined  not  by  its  origin,  but  by 
its  function  in  the  religious  life.  This  is  true,  for  example,  of 
his  remarks  on  the  Eucharist.  Most  of  his  criticisms  are, 
however,  well  founded,  and  one  who  reads  Reinach’s  book 
should  read  Lagrange’s  also.  g.  a.  b. 

La  Religion  Assyro-Babylonienne  :  conferences  don- 
NiiES  A  l’institute  catholique  de  Paris.  Par  le  Pere 
Paul  Dhorme.  12mo.  Pp.  xii,  319.  Paris :  Librairie  Vic¬ 
tor  Lecoffre,  J.  Gabalda  &  Cie.  1910.  3f.  50c. 

These  Paris  lectures  by  the  distinguished  Assyriologist  of 
the  French  School  of  Biblical  Archaeology  ^n  Jerusalem  form 
the  best  brief  treatise  on  the  religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria 
that  has  as  yet  been  published.  The  nine  lectures  treat  of  the 
following  topics:  The  sources,  the  conception  of  the  divine, 
the  gods,  the  gods  and  the  city,  the  gods  and  the  kings,  gods 
and  men,  the  moral  law,  prayer  and  sacrifice,  and  the  priest¬ 
hood. 

This  admirable  selection  and  logical  arrangement  of  sub¬ 
jects,  together  with  Pere  Dhorme’s  clear  and  compact  style, 
make  the  book  remarkably  comprehensive  and  attractive. 
Each  chapter  is  packed,  too,  with  solid  learning,  full  authority 
for  every  statement  being  cited  in  notes  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter.  Naturally  most  of  the  chapters  treat  of  subjects 
which  have  often  been  handled,  but  the  chapter  on  the  moral 
law  strikes  out  a  new  path  and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
parts  of  the  volume. 

The  brief  compass  of  the  book  makes  a  detailed  treatment 
like  that  in  Jastrow’s  large  work  impossible ;  but  for  one  who 
desires  a  brief  outline  of  the  religion  of  the  Mesopotamian 
valley,  the  work  can  be  heartily  recommended,  while  its  mas¬ 
tery  of  the  material  and  independence  of  interpretation  make 
it  indispensable  for  the  scholar.  Occasionally  one  is  compelled 
to  dissent  from  a  position  of  the  author ;  as,  for  example,  when 
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(on  p.  85)  he  follows  Haupt  in  deriving  Ishtar  from  the  root 
of  Ashur.  The  other  Semitic  languages  show  that  Ishtar  be¬ 
gins  with  an  Ayin  and  Ashur  with  an  Aleph,  and  the  history 
of  Semitic  religion  shows  that  this  divine  name  which  began 
with  Ayin  was  centuries  older  than  the  name  Ashur.  Philo- 
logically  and  historically  the  etymology  seems  impossible. 

Such  points  are,  however,  rare.  The  reviewer  has  seldom 
read  an  Assyriological  work  in  which  there  was  so  little  with 
which  he  could  not  agree  or  one  that  for  its  scholarship  and 
sanity  could  be  more  heartily  recommended.  g.  a.  b. 

Outline  Studies  of  the  Growth  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  By  Sidney  L.  Gulick,  D.D.,  Missionary  of  the  A.  B. 
C.  F.  M.  in  Japan ;  author  of  “  The  Growth  of  the  King¬ 
dom,”  “  The  Evolution  of  the  Japanese,”  and  “  The  White 
Peril  in  the  Far  East,”  and  Edward  L.  Gulick,  M.A. 
12mo.  Pp.  221.  Boston  and  Chicago;  The  Pilgrim  Press. 
50  cents,  net. 

A  striking  summary  of  the  progress  of  Christianity,  es¬ 
pecially  in  modern  times,  well  calculated  to  inspire  the  mis¬ 
sionary  zeal  of  the  church.  Surely  the  gospel  is  not  a  waning 
power  in  the  world. 

An  Exegetical  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  according  to 
S.  Matthew.  By  the  Rev.  Alfred  Plummer,  M.A.,  D.D., 
formerly  Master  of  University  College,  Durham,  and  some 
time  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  8vo. 
Pp.  xlvi,  451.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  Im¬ 
ported.  $3.00,  net. 

We  have  here  a  commentary  which  is  most  highly  to  be 
commended  in  almost  every  respect.  It  is  both  learned  and 
practical,  and  withal  conservative,  and  gives  adequate  reasons 
for  its  conservatism.  The  author  regards  Mark  and  the  Lo- 
gia  as  the  chief  sources  of  the  book,  and  believes  that  it  was 
put  into  its  present  shape  immediately  before  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  or  at  any  rate  very  shortly  after.  He  defends 
the  historicity  of  the  immaculate  conception,  and  of  the  res¬ 
urrection,  as  well  as  of  the  main  portions  of  the  book.  His 
treatment  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  judicious  and  ex- 
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tremely  illuminating.  Furthermore,  the  Commentary  is  read¬ 
able,  and  is  supplied  with  elaborate  indexes  both  of  subjects 
and  of  Greek  words  which  are  explained  in  the  text. 

The  Bible  and  the  British  Museum.  By  Ada  R.  Haber- 
SHON,  author  of  “  The  Study  of  the  Parables,”  “  The  Study 
of  the  Types,”  “  Outline  Studies  of  the  Tabernacle,”  etc. 
With  a  Preface  by  Sir  Robert  Anderson,  K.C.B.,  LL.D. 
12mo.  Pp.  XV,  152.  London :  Morgan  and  Scott,  Ltd. 

A  very  useful  manual  not  only  to  have  when  visiting  the 
British  Museum  but  for  handy  reference  at  all  times  and 
everywhere.  A  full  index  of  Scripture  passages  illustrated 
and  of  subjects  upon  which  light  is  shed  adds  to  its  unique 
value. 

The  Old  Testament  Manuscripts  in  the  Freer  Collec¬ 
tion.  (University  of  Michigan  Studies.  Humanistic  Se¬ 
ries.  Vol.  VIII.)  Part  I.  The  Washington  Manu¬ 
script  OF  Deuteronomy  and  Joshua.  By  Henry  A.  San¬ 
ders,  University  of  Michigan.  8vo.  Pp.  v,  104.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 

In  1906  Mr.  Charles  L.  Freer,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  purchased 
four  manuscripts  of  an  Arab  dealer  in  Cairo,  which  have 
proved  to  be  of  the  greatest  interest  and  value.  Professor 
Stem,  of  the  Royal  Library  in  Berlin,  had  indeed  advised 
against  their  purchase  for  that  institution.  But  his  decision 
was  based  on  an  examination  of  imperfect  photographs  of 
two  of  the  best  preserved  of  the  four.  Messrs.  Grenfell  and 
Hunt,  however,  had  recommended  their  purchase  for  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Museum.  But  the  prize  fell,  as  already  stated,  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  connoisseur,  and  the  manuscript  which  is  the  subject 
of  the  present  monograph  is  to  be  put  under  the  care  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington,  and  referred  to  as 
the  “  Washington  Manuscript.”  This  covers  only  Deuter¬ 
onomy  and  Joshua,  and  is  referred  to  in  the  Cambridge 
Septuagint  of  Messrs.  Brooke  and  McLean  under  the  desig¬ 
nation  of  0. 

The  manuscript  is  in  uncial  letters  written  on  vellum  parch¬ 
ment  of  somewhat  less  elegance  than  that  of  the  Sinaitic  and 
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Vatican  codexes,  but  was  evidently  designed  to  rival  them 
in  appearance.  The  writing  covers  201  of  the  204  pages  of 
the  manuscript,  there  being  two  columns  on  each  page,  of 
which  three  facsimiles  are  given  in  the  monograph.  From 
the  nature  of  the  parchment,  the  palaeography,  and  the  glosses, 
as  well  as  from  comparison  of  the  text  with  other  manu¬ 
scripts,  Dr.  Sanders  is  inclined  to  place  it,  with  a  good  deal 
of  confidence,  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century.  The  vol¬ 
ume  closes  with  an  extended  collation  of  textual  variations, 
making  a  valuable  addition  to  the  material  already  at  hand 
for  correcting  the  text,  not  only  of  the  Septuagint,  but  of 
the  ordinary  Hebrew  Bible,  which  was  formed  two  or  three 
centuries  later  than  the  date  of  this  manuscript. 

A  Comfortable  Faith.  By  Malcolm  James  McLeod. 
12mo.  Pp.  191.  New  York,  Chicago,  Toronto:  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Company.  $1.00,  net. 

It  is  impossible  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  sorrow, 
disappointment,  and  trial  are  the  common  lot  of  man’s  life  on 
the  earth.  Nine-tenths  of  every  average  congregation  will  be 
reached  by  a  sermon  which  sets  forth  the  character  of  Christ 
as  our  burden-bearer.  We  have  fellowship  with  him  largely 
because  he  was  “  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with 
grief.”  This  volume  contains  nine  discourses,  v’.iich  give 
most  interesting  and  readable  illustrations  of  as  many  aspects 
of  the  comforting  mission  of  our  divine  Lord.  In  fact,  the 
work  is  a  classic  of  its  kind. 

The  Pastoral  Teaching  of  St.  Paul.  His  Ministerial 
Ideals.  By  W.  W.  Edward  Chadwick,  D.D.  (Cambridge), 
B.Sc.  (Victoria),  late  Foundation  Scholar  of  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge :  Vicar  of  St.  Giles’,  Northampton ;  author  of 
“  The  Social  Teaching  of  St.  Paul,”  “  The  First  Church 
Workers,”  etc.  8vo.  Pp.  xxii,  394.  Edinburgh:  T.  &  T. 
Clark. 

We  have  in  this  volume  an  ideal  topical  presentation  of 
Paul’s  pastoral  teaching,  culled  from  all  that  he  wrote  and 
from  the  field  of  his  personal  experience.  At  the  outset  it  is 
reassuring  to  read  that,  the  author,  after  having  read  widely 
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the  literature  “both  in  defence  of  and  against  the  Pauline  au¬ 
thorship  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles,”  is  strengthened  in  the  view 
that  they  “  are  genuine  letters  of  St.  Paul.”  Clergymen  will 
find  the  volume  very  stimulating  and  helpful. 

Michael  Servetus:  His  Life  and  Services.  By  Carl  The- 
OPHiLUS  Odhner,  Professor  of  Church  History,  Academy 
of  the  New  Church,  Bryn  Athyn,  Pa.  12mo.  Pp.  v,  96. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

A  vigorous  onslaught  upon  the  character  of  Calvin,  and  an 
extravagant  eulogium  of  Servetus. 

Christologies,  Ancient  and  Modern.  By  William  San- 
DAY,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  Lady  Margaret  Professor  and 
Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford ;  Hon.  Fellow  of  Exeter 
College ;  Fellow  of  the  British  Academy ;  Chaplain  in  Or¬ 
dinary  to  the  King.  8vo.  Pp.  244.  New  York:  Oxford 
University  Press. 

For  now  nearly  half  a  century  Dr.  Sanday  has  been  one  of 
the  ablest,  most  scholarly  and  satisfactory  expounders  of  the 
conservative  positions  of  the  English  Church.  This  volume, 
made  up  of  eight  lectures  on  Christology  and  one  on  “  The 
Guiding  Principle  of  Symbolism,”  is  announced  as  the  last 
of  the  preliminary  studies  which  he  has  been  making  for  a 
Life  of  Christ.  While  fully  appreciating  the  new  as  well  as 
the  old,  the  author  skilfully  steers  a  middle  course,  and  finds 
ample  justification  for  the  old  without  discarding  the  truths 
which  have  come  in  through  recent  discussions  and  specula¬ 
tions.  His  attempted  statement  of  the  relation  of  the  divine 
to  the  human  in  the  person  of  Christ  is  as  helpful  as  it  is  in¬ 
teresting.  Starting  with  Professor  James’s  conception  of  the 
subliminal  consciousness.  Dr.  Sanday  represents  that  as  the 
seat  of  the  Divine  impulses  which  dwelt  in  Christ’s  person. 
From  these  depths  the  sense  of  the  divine  welled  up  as  the 
human  nature  was  able  to  bear  it.  The  apt  ctmiparison  is 
used  of  a  fluid  gurgling  up  through  the  orifice  of  a  narrow- 
necked  bottle.  The  divinity  was  all  in  reserve,  but  could  be 
manifest  only  as  the  human  nature  could  appropriate  it. 
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My  Life  in  China  and  America.  By  Yung  Wing,  A.B 
LL.D.  (Yale),  Commissioner  of  the  Chinese  Educational 
Commission,  Associate  Chinese  Minister  in  Washington 
Expectant  Tao-Tai  of  Kiang  Su.  8vo.  Pp.  vi,  886.  New 
York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company.  $8.50. 

The  part  which  the  writer  of  these  memoirs  played  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  way  for  the  regeneration  of  China  can  hardly  be 
overestimated.  It  was  through  his  foresight  and  personal  in¬ 
fluence  that  China  established  its  first  complete  modern  work¬ 
shop  where  munitions  of  war  could  be  made  by  the  Chinese 
themselves.  His  was  also  the  great  educational  movement  in 
1871,  which  brought  so  many  talented  Chinese  youths  to  Amer¬ 
ica  for  education  in  Western  science.  The  fruits  of  these 
efforts  are  only  now  coming  to  light  in  their  full  significance. 

The  personal  history  of  the  author  reads  like  a  romance. 
In  childhood  he  was  sent  to  a  missionary  school  in  Canton. 
Later  he  came  to  the  United  States  and  studied  at  Monson 
Academy  in  Massachusetts,  and  then  was  four  years  in  Yale 
College,  being  the  first  Chinese  who  ever  graduated  from  an 
American  university.  Going  back  to  China,  he  gradual), 
worked  his  way  to  great  influence  with  the  authorities,  and  so 
came  into  position  to  accomplish  the  great  work  already  re¬ 
ferred  to.  A  perusal  of  this  volume  gives  one  a  better  insight 
into  the  affairs  of  the  Celestial  Empire  than  can  be  obtained 
anywhere  else  in  such  short  compass. 


The  Westminster  Press,  Philadelphia. 

An  Oriental  Land  of  the  Free  ;  or.  Life  and  Mission  Work 
among  the  Laos  of  Siam,  Burma,  China,  and  Indo-China. 
By  Rev.  John  H.  Freeman,  Missionary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  at  Chieng  Mai,  Laos.  18mo. 
Pp.  800.  50  cents. 

College  Sermons.  By  Charles  Carroll  Albertson,  Min¬ 
ister  Central  Presbyterian  Church,  Rochester,  New  York. 
18mo.  Pp.  194.  75  cents,  net. 

The  Historic  Episcopate.  By  Robert  Ellis  Thompson, 
M.A.,  S.T.D.,  LL.D.,  of  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia. 
ISmo.  Pp.  vii,  317.  $1.50. 
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A 

Adams’s,  J.,  Israel’s  Ideal,  no¬ 
ticed,  359. 

Archaeology,  Recent  Testimony 
of,  to  the  Scriptures,  article 
on,  by  M.  G.  Kyle,  373— 390  j 
the  patriarchs  in  Egypt,  373; 
the  great  Hittite  vindication, 
375 ;  the  Palestinian  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  conquest  period, 
377 ;  illumination  of  certain 
special  questions,  382;  identi¬ 
fication  of  places,  peoples,  and 
events,  385;  summary  of  re¬ 
sults,  387. 

Authority,  article  on,  by  A.  v. 
C.  P.  Huizinga,  565-587 ;  ab¬ 
horrence  of  authority  in  lib¬ 
eral  circles,  565;  their  motto, 
“  self-realization  ”  in  modern 
literature,  566 ;  inquiry  into 
alleged  antitheses,  567 ;  Di¬ 
vine  authority,  571 ;  classic 
controversy  between  secular 
and  sacred  powers,  576;  every 
one  makes  individual  response 
by  his  own  Inner  light,  578; 
discussion  of  the  important 
Inner  activity  in  evolution,  so¬ 
ciety,  and  conscience,  581 ; 
Professor  Ormond  quoted  on 
“  inner  activity  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,”  583 ;  Iloffding’s  criti¬ 
cism  of  Kant  criticized,  584. 

Avery’s,  E.  M.,  History  of  the 
United  States  and  its  People, 
noticed,  176,  558. 

B 

Barnes,  S.  G.,  article  by,  637- 
653. 

Barry’s,  J.  C.,  Ideals  and  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Church  Reform,  no¬ 
ticed,  556. 

Barton,  G.  A'.,  book  reviews  by, 
100.  170-175,  728-732. 

Barton’s,  W.  E.,  Congregational 
Manual  of  Theory  and  Prac¬ 
tice,  noticed,  555. 


Bascom,  J.,  article  by,  1-19. 

Berle,  A.  A.,  article  by,  320-142. 

Berry’s,  G.  R.,  The  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  among  the  Semitic  Re¬ 
ligions,  noticed,  359. 

Boardman,  G.  N.,  article  by, 
433-450. 

Bosworth,  E.  I.,  book  review  by, 
724-726. 

Briggs’s,  C.  A.,  Church  Unity, 
noticed,  162-166. 

Buckham’s,  J.  W.,  Personality 
and  the  Christian  Ideal,  no¬ 
ticed,  365. 

Burrell’s,  D.  J.,  Cloister  Book, 
noticed,  557. 

Burton’s,  M.  L.,  Problem  of 
Evil,  noticed,  553. 

Butler,  J.  H.,  book  review  by, 
546. 


O 

Campbell,  G.,  article  by,  284- 
298. 

Caverno,  C.,  article  by,  472-485. 

Chadwick’s,  W.  W.  E.,  Pastoral 
Teaching  of  St  Paul,  noticed, 
734. 

Champion’s,  J.  B.,  Living  Atone¬ 
ment,  noticed,  727. 

Christ  and  Philosophy,  article 
on,  by  G.  Campbell,  284-298; 
philosophy  and  religion,  285; 
Christianity  and  the  ethnic  re¬ 
ligions,  287 ;  Christ  and  theism, 
288;  philosophy  and  Christian 
ethics,  290,  politics  and  social¬ 
ism,  292;  psychology  and  ed¬ 
ucation,  293;  art  as  Christo¬ 
centric,  295;  philosophy  and 
life,  296. 

Christ,  The  Theistic,  article  on, 
by  C.  Caverno,  472-485;  New 
Testament  verified  by  criti¬ 
cism,  473 ;  Christ’s  use  of 
miracles,  474 ;  danger  of 
specialization,  476 ;  stupen¬ 
dous  claims  of  Christ,  477 ; 
omniscience  of  Christ,  479; 
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insidious  pantheism,  480;  un¬ 
certainties  of  science,  481;  er¬ 
ror  of  monism,  482 ;  limita¬ 
tion  to  the  doctrine  of  divine 
Immanence,  484. 

Church  Services,  Participation 
in  the  Conduct  of  Public  by 
Other  Persons  than  Ministers, 
article  on,  by  R.  E.  Prime, 
415-432 ;  the  synagogue  ser¬ 
vice,  415 ;  meaning  of  the 
word  “  church,”  417 ;  the 
early  Christian  congregation, 
419 ;  lay  preaching  in  early 
times,  422;  lay  baptism,  424; 
lay  administration  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  425;  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  oth'er  churches,  427 ; 
unused  lay  talent,  430. 

Clark’s,  H.  W.,  Christian  Meth¬ 
od  of  Ethics,  noticed,  370. 

Clav’s.  A.  T.,  Amurru,  noticed, 
171-175. 

Conferences  de  Saint-fitienne 
1909-1910,  noticed,  728-730. 

Currier,  A.  H.,  article  by,  230- 
273;  book  review  by,  558. 

D 

Deluge,  The  Glacial  Epoch  and 
the  Noachian,  articles  on,  by 
H.  W.  Magoun,  105-119,  ^3- 
229;  the  mountains  of  Ararat, 
105;  limited  region  of  the  del¬ 
uge.  106;  the  animals  in  the 
ark,  108 ;  extermination  of 
great  mammals,  109;  did  some 
races  escape,  110 ;  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  general  phrases.  111 ; 
source  of  the  Assyrian  version, 
113;  races  that  may  have  es¬ 
caped,  115;  Sumerian  migra¬ 
tion  to  the  Euphrates,  116 ; 
Semite  migration,  117 ;  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  Bibie  story,  118; 
antiquity  of  man^  204 ;  date 
of  the  Glacial  Epoch,  205;  age 
of  the  Falls  of  Niagara  and 
of  St.  Anthony,  206;  compli¬ 
cated  calculation,  210 ;  cli¬ 
matic  changes  lag  behind  their 
causes,  216;  nature  not  al¬ 
ways  uniform,  218 ;  date  of 
the  flood,  219;  climatic  Influ¬ 


ence  of  the  flood,  220;  repeo¬ 
pling  of  the  earth,  221;  time 
not  limitless,  222;  the  Dead 
Sea  perhaps  a  remnant  of  the 
flood,  225;  credibility  of  No- 
ah’s  story,  228. 

Deuteronomy  xxiil.  4:  ‘‘Moses 
commanded  us  a  law,”  note 
on,  by  H.  M.  Wiener,  353. 

Dewey’s,  J.,  Influence  of  Dar¬ 
win  on  Philosophy,  noticed 
548. 

Dhorme’s,  P„  Les  Livresde  Sam¬ 
uel.  noticed,  1(50;  La  Religion 
Assyro-Babylonienne,  noticed 
731. 

Divorce,  Our  Lord’s  Teaching  on 
Marriage  and,  article  on,  hy 
R.  H.  M’Kim,  143-155 ;  trans¬ 
lation  of  Matt.  v.  32,  144; 
I’aul’s  positive  position,  145 ’; 
Matthew’s  statement  unam¬ 
biguous,  147 ;  Christ’s  teaching 
an  advance  on  that  of  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch,  150;  genuineness  of 
Matthew’s  report,  152;  haz¬ 
ard  of  subjective  criticism, 
155. 

Doan’s,  F.  C.,  Religion  and  the 
Modern  Mind,  noticed,  369. 

Douglass’s,  H.  P.,  Christian  Re¬ 
construction  in  the  South,  no¬ 
ticed,  559. 

Downer’s,  A.  C.,  Mission  and 
Ministration  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  noticed,  363, 

Driver’s,  S.  R.,  Additions  and 
Corrections  in  the  Seventh 
Edition  of  the  Book  of  Gene¬ 
sis,  noticed,  175. 

Durell’s,  J.  C.  V.,  Self-Revela¬ 
tion  of  our  Lord,  noticed,  543. 

Dykes’s,  .T.  O.,  The  Divine  Work¬ 
er  in  Creation  and  Providence, 
noticed,  358. 

E 

Eerdmans’s,  B.  D'.,  Alttestament- 
liche  Studien,  noticed,  549^ 
551. 

Elizabethan  Letters,  The  Roman¬ 
tic  Element  In,  article  on,  by 
T.  W.  Hunt,  47-58;  trans¬ 
ition  period,  47;  reproduction 
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of  uiediievalism,  48;  fourfold 
division,  51 ;  new  interest 
aroused.  53;  supply  of  liter¬ 
ary  material,  54;  relations  of 
dramatic  authorship  and  fic¬ 
tion,  57. 

Eucken’s,  R.,  The  Meaning  and 
Value  of  Life,  and  Christiani¬ 
ty  and  the  New  Ideaiism,  no¬ 
ticed,  300-362. 

F 

rairbairn’s,  A.  M.,  Studies  In 
Religion  and  Theology,  no¬ 
ticed,  369. 

Faith,  Difficulties  of,  article  on, 
by  J.  Bascom,  1-19 ;  funda¬ 
mental  convictions,  1 ;  spirit¬ 
ual  and  physical  phenomena, 
alike  valid,  2;  spontaneity  of 
thought,  3 ;  the  supernatural 
a  part  of  human  experience, 
4;  the  system  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  whole,  5;  God  is 
a  God  of  wisdom  as  well  as  of 
power,  6 ;  disciplinary  pur¬ 
pose  of  creation,  7 ;  the  pro¬ 
cess  slow,  9 ;  the  retreat  of 
demonology,  10;  premature  ex¬ 
planations,  11 ;  spiritual  engi¬ 
neering,  12;  empirical  method, 
safest,  13 ;  the  two  elements 
in  the  world,  14 ;  our  solutions 
never  absolute,  16;  truth  un¬ 
derlying  pragmatism,  17 ;  the 
decrees  and  free  will,  18;  our 
providential  situation,  19. 

Forsyth’s,  P.  T.,  Person  and 
Place  of  Jesus  Christ,  noticed, 
363. 

Fourth  Gospel  at  Yale  and  Chi¬ 
cago,  The,  article  on,  by  P.  P. 
Flournoy,  695-723 ;  Lightfoot’s 
estimate  of  the  Fourth  Gos¬ 
pel,  695;  contrasted  with  Ba¬ 
con’s  view,  697 ;  importance 
of  the  date,  698 ;  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Irenseus,  699;  Bur¬ 
ton’s  theory  of  “  booklets,”  700 ; 
Bacon’s  theory  of  dissection, 
701 ;  the  Fourth  Gospel  one  of 
the  “  memoirs  of  the  apos¬ 
tles,”  703;  profundity  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  704 ;  Justin 


Martyr’s  use  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  705;  Bacon’s  rejection 
of  the  supernatural,  708;  tes¬ 
timony  of  Tatian’s  Diatessa- 
ron,  709 ;  of  ”  the  appendix,” 
710;  Dr.  Bacon’s  dissection  of 
Mark,  711 ;  his  theory  of 
apotheosis,  712 ;  spiritualizing 
the  scene  of  Lord’s  mother  at 
the  cross,  714;  subjective  text¬ 
ual  criticism,  715 ;  probable 
effect  of  these  views,  716 ; 
Christianity  without  Christ, 
717 ;  slender  proof  of  classical 
histories,  718;  strength  of  the 
evidence  for  the  Fourth  Gos¬ 
pel,  720 ;  recent  defenses  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  721 ;  the 
Syriac  palimpsest,  722;  Zahn’s 
conclusions,  723. 

G 

Genesis  xxli..  The  Dating  of, 
note  on,  by  H.  M.  Wiener, 
351-353. 

Germany,  The  Theological  Situ¬ 
ation  in,  article  on,  by  A.  T. 
Swing,  70-85 ;  denominational 
statistics,  70 ;  the  Lutheran 
State  Church,  71;  influence  of 
the  Tubingen  School,  72 ; 
Ritschl’s  position,  73 ;  Har- 
nack’s  influence,  74;  extreme 
rationalists,  75;  distrust  of 
miracles,  78;  explaining  away 
the  resurrection,  79;  ultimate 
radicalism,  81 ;  present  situa¬ 
tion,  83. 

Gethsemane  Agony,  The,  article 
on,  by  A.  E.  Thomson,  598- 
610;  commonly  accepted  view, 
598 ;  arguments  against  It, 
598 ;  Christ’s  prayers  always 
answered,  600 ;  his  physical 
condition,  601 ;  Greek  expres¬ 
sions  used  in  the  narrative, 
602;  Christ’s  atoning  work, 
606 ;  Satan’s  desire,  608 ;  a 
glorious  spectacle,  609. 

Graham’s,  D.,  Grammar  of  Phi¬ 
losophy,  noticed,  549. 

Greene,  W.  B.,  article  by,  177- 
203. 
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Gregory’s,  C.  R.,  Textkritlk  des 
Neuea  Testamentes,  noticed, 
553. 

Gulick’s,  S.  L.  and  E.  L.,  Out¬ 
line  Studies  of  the  Growth  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  noticed, 
732. 

H 

Haberson’s,  A.  R.,  Bible  and  the 
British  Museum,  noticed,  733. 

Harvard,  President  Lowell  and 
the  New,  article  on,  by  A.  A. 
Berle,  120-142;  President  El¬ 
iot’s  influence,  120 ;  influence 
of  the  elective  eystem,  121 ; 
the  present  transition  period, 
122;  democracy  and  the  uni¬ 
versity,  123 ;  President  Low¬ 
ell’s  proposal,  125;  the  value 
of  the  college,  126;  changes  in 
the  elective  program,  129;  so¬ 
cial  Influence  of  the  universi¬ 
ty,  131;  fellowship  among  un¬ 
dergraduates,  133;  influence  of 
fraternities,  136 ;  need  of 
greater  religious  activity,  140. 

Henry  VIII.’s  Assertio  Septem 
Sacramentorum,  noticed,  640. 

Huizinga,  A.  v.  C.  P.,  article  by, 
565-587. 

Huizinga’s,  A.  v.  C.  P.,  Belief  in 
a  Personal  God,  noticed,  370. 

Hunt,  T.  W.,  articles  by,  47-58, 
611-624. 


difllculty  in  the  story  of  Jo- 
seph,  274;  relieved  by  textual 
criticism,  276;  the  narrative 
of  P,  278;  Ishmaeiites  and 
Mldianites,  281. 


K 

Kenrs,  C.  F.,  Sermons,  Epis¬ 
tles,  and  Apocalypses  of  Is¬ 
rael’s  Prophets,  noticed,  55i 

King’s,  H.  C.,  Ethics  of  Jesus 
noticed,  362. 

King’s,  I.,  Development  of  Re- 
ligion,  noticed,  370. 

Kyle,  M.  G.,  article  by,  373-390. 

L 

Ladd’s,  G.  T.,  Knowledge,  Life, 
and  Reality,  noticed,  166-169! 

Lagrange’s,  M.,  Quelques  re- 
marques  sur  I’Orpheus  de  M. 
Solomon  Reinach,  noticed,  730. 

Leckie’s,  J.  H.,  Authority  in 
Religion,  noticed,  364. 

Letters  to  His  Holiness,  Pope 
Pius  X.,  noticed,  541. 

Lias,  J.  J.,  articles  by,  20-46, 
299-334. 

Lias’s,  J.  J.,  Nicene  Creed,  no¬ 
ticed,  542. 

Lindsay,  J.,  articles  by,  86-104, 
588-597 ;  book  reviews  by, 
3(50-362,  726. 


J 

Jackson’s,  S.  M.,  New  Schaff- 
Herzog  Encyclopedia  of  Re¬ 
ligious  Knowledge,  noticed, 
367,  554. 

Jordan’s,  L.  H.,  Study  of  Relig¬ 
ion  in  the  Italian  Universi¬ 
ties,  noticed,  365. 

Joseph,  The  Answer  of  Textual 
Criticism  to  the  Higher  Criti¬ 
cism  of,  articles  on,  by  H.  M. 
Wiener,  59-60,  274-283;  higher 
criticism  often  disproved  by 
scientific  textual  criticism,  59 ; 
Jacob’s  length  of  service,  60; 
the  story  of  Joseph  harmon¬ 
ized  by  textual  criticism,  62; 
excellency  of  the  Septuagint- 
al  text,  63;  confused  in  the 


M 

Mac  Dermott’s,  G.  M.,  Plain 
Commentaries,  noticed,  372. 

Magoun,  H.  W.,  articles  by,  105- 
119,  204r-229. 

Main’s,  A.  E.,  Bible  Studies  on 
the  Sabbath  Question,  noticed, 
560. 

Mathews’s,  S.,  Social  Gospel,  no¬ 
ticed,  547. 

Mead,  C.  M.,  article  by,  391- 
414 ;  l>ook  reviews  by,  166- 
169,  354-358. 

Merrell’s,  E.  H.,  Person  of 
Christ,  noticed,  546. 

McLeod’s,  M.  J.,  Comfortable 
Faith,  noticed,  734. 

M’Kim,  R.  H.,  article  by,  148- 
155. 
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Miracles,  The  Christian  Relig¬ 
ion  and  the  Christian,  article 
on,  by  S.  G'.  Barnes,  t>37-653; 
prdiminary  definition,  638 ; 
influence  of  prepossessions, 
639;  not  violation  nor  suspen¬ 
sion  of  natural  law,  641;  im¬ 
personal  law  an  Incomplete 
revelation  of  God,  642 ;  Glod’s 
power  and  God’s  truth,  643; 
Christianity  more  than  “  re¬ 
ligion,”  645;  the  loss  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  if  miracle  is  aban¬ 
doned,  647;  necessary  limita¬ 
tion  of  the  usefulness  of  mir¬ 
acle,  650 ;  the  present-day 
value  of  the  Gospel  miracles, 
6)52. 

N 

Notes,  335-353. 

Notices  of  Recent  Publications, 
156-176,  354-372,  540-560, 

724-736. 

O 

Odhner’s,  C.  T.,  Michael  Serve- 
tus,  noticed.  735. 

Otto’s,  R.,  Naturalism  and  Re¬ 
ligion,  noticed,  726. 

P 

Park,  W.  E.,  obituary  of,  564. 

Parry’s,  T.,  Riches  of  Grace,  no¬ 
ticed,  557. 

Pattee’s,  W.  S.,  Essential  Na¬ 
ture  of  Law,  noticed,  724-726. 

Peabody’s,  F.  G‘.,  Approach  to 
the  Social  Question,  noticed, 
647. 

Peake’s,  A.  8.,  Critical  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  New  Testament, 
noticed,  552. 

Plummer’s,  A.,  Exegetical  Com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Gospel  accord¬ 
ing  to  S.  Matthew,  noticed, 
732. 

Poebel’s,  A.,  Babylonian  Legal 
and  Business  Documents,  no¬ 
ticed,  170. 

**  Priestly  Code,”  Is  the  So- 
called,  Preexillc,  articles  on,  by 
J.  J.  Lias,  20-46,  290-334;  the 


question  not  closed,  20;  Well- 
hausen’s  denial  of  the  super¬ 
natural,  22 ;  Dr.  Driver’s 
statements  of  the  linguistic 
characteristics  of  P,  23;  such 
evidence  ridiculous  in  ordi¬ 
nary  literature,  24 ;  detailed 
examination  of  the  alleged  lit¬ 
erary  peculiarities  of  P,  25; 
flimsiness  of  the  evidence,  37 ; 
the  style  of  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miab,  299;  detailed  examina¬ 
tion,  303;  no  evidence  of  lin¬ 
guistic  afllnity  with  P,  321 ; 
supposed  later  Hebrew  in 
Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nehe- 
miah,  330. 

Priests  and  Levites,  The  Fourth 
Chapter  of  Wellhausen’s  Pro¬ 
legomena,  article  on,  by  H. 
M.  Wiener,  486-539 ;  import¬ 
ance  of  the  subject,  486; 
priests  and  Levites  in  the 
Priestly  Code,  488;  duties  of 
the  Levites  during  the  forty 
years’  wandering,  489 ;  new 
duties  in  Palestine,  493;  the 
Levites  primarily  a  body  of 
porters,  495 ;  exaggerated 
numbers,  498;  assistance  from 
textual  criticism,  499;  j)riests 
separated  from  the  Levites, 
500;  priests  and  Levites  in  the 
other  portions  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  503;  textual  uncertain¬ 
ties,  504;  changed  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  the  law,  509;  priests 
and  Levites  from  Moses  to 
Malachi,  512 ;  supposed  non- 
Levitical  priests,  515;  the  Ark 
at  Shiloh,  517;  Samuel  not  a 
priest,  519;  the  Ark  at  Gibeah, 
522;  transfer  of  the  line  from 
Aaron  to  Zadok,  527 ;  Ezekiel’s 
work,  532;  conclusion,  536. 

“  Priests  ”  of  Exodus  xix..  The, 
note  on,  by  H.  M.  Wiener,  353. 

Prime,  R.  E.,  article  by,  415- 
432. 

Prison  Reform  in  Great  Britain, 
a  Century  of  Progress  in,  ar¬ 
ticle  on,  by  A.  H.  Currier,  230- 
273 ;  John  Howard’s  career, 
230 ;  condition  of  prisons,  232 ; 
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some  model  prisons  of  that 
period,  233;  proposed  improve¬ 
ments,  235;  legislative  delay, 
238;  Philadelphia  Reform  So¬ 
ciety,  239 ;  slow  progress  in 
England,  241 ;  use  of  hulks, 
242 ;  English  exile  system, 
243;  condition  of  exiles,  246; 
dealing  with  incorrigibles,  248 ; 
Norfolk  Island,  249 ;  Captain 
Maconochie’s  reforms,  250 ; 
the  marking  system,  251;  the 
grading  system,  252 ;  the  ex¬ 
ile  system  abolished,  255;  the 
epoch  of  philanthropic  effort, 
256;  of  Improved  prison  legis¬ 
lation,  258;  of  new  and  im¬ 
proved  prisons,  261 ;  of  penal 
servitude,  262 ;  the  penal  stage, 
264 ;  the  reformatory  stage, 
265 ;  the  testing  stage,  266 ; 
the  Irish  system,  267 ;  effect 
of  prison  reforms,  2^ ;  the 
epoch  of  centralized  manage¬ 
ment,  271. 

R 

Rashdall’s,  H.,  Philosophy  and 
Religion,  noticed,  555. 

Remensnyder’s,  J.  K.,  Post-Apos- 
tolic  Age,  noticed,  364. 

Regeneration,  Has  the  Psycholo¬ 
gy  of  Religion  Desupernatur- 
alized,  article  on,  by  W*. 
B.  Greene,  177-203;  Christ’s 
teaching,  177 ;  the  Lutheran 
doctrine,  178;  modem  psychol¬ 
ogy  analysis,  179;  importance 
of  the  inquiry,  181;  supernat¬ 
ural  claims  of  Christianity, 
182 ;  regeneration  according 
to'  law,  184 ;  continuity  of 
phenomena  of  regeneration, 
with  the  natural  order,  184; 
preparation  for  regeneration, 
186 ;  resemblance  to  natural 
changes,  188 ;  regeneration 
does  not  give  immediate 
knowledge  of  God,  190;  nat¬ 
ural  causes  inadequate,  192 ; 
the  process  of  moral  life  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  end,  192 ; 
change  produced  by  regenera¬ 
tion,  197;  connected  with  the 


means  of  grace,  198;  iiiQg. 
trating  instances,  199;  regen¬ 
eration  not  Impossible,  200' 
religion  not  wholly  a  matter 
of  feeling,  202;  conclusion 
203.  ’ 

Res  Gestae  Exitus  Israel,  arti¬ 
cle  on,  by  M.  O.  Smith,  625- 
636;  Pentateuchal  framework, 
625 ;  the  forty-first  year  of  the 
Exodus,  626 ;  the  fortieth 
year,  627 ;  the  second  year, 
630 ;  apologetical  value,  635.  ’ 

Resurrection  of  Christ,  Paul  on 
the,  article  on,  by  C.  M.  Mead, 
391-414;  the  tendency  to  dis¬ 
credit  miracles,  391;  relation 
of  God  to  nature,  393;  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  Gospels  to  the 
resurrection,  395;  theory  of 
hallucination,  397;  Paul’s  vis¬ 
ion,  399;  agreement  with  the 
Gospels,  401;  Paul  more  ex¬ 
plicit  than  Luke,  403;  import¬ 
ance  of  Paul’s  testimony,  406; 
resurrection  not  expected,  407; 
the  hallucination  theory  diffi¬ 
cult  to  believe,  408;  extraor¬ 
dinariness  of  Jesus’  personal¬ 
ity,  410 ;  the  difllculties  of  dis¬ 
belief,  412. 

Root,  A.  S.,  book  reviews  by, 
368,  548. 

Rust’s,  T.  A.,  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge,  noticed,  548. 

S 

Sabiston’s,  M.,  Biblical  Account 
of  the  Creation,  noticed,  546. 

Sampey’s,  J.  R.,  Heart  of  the 
Old  Testament,  noticed,  560. 

Sanday’s,  W.,  Chrlstologies,  An¬ 
cient  and  Modem,  noticed,  735. 

Sanders’s,  H.  A.,  The  Washing¬ 
ton  Manuscript  of  Deuterono¬ 
my  and  Joshua,  noticed,  733. 

Saviour,  an  Attested  or  a  Self- 
Developed,  WJiich?  article  on, 
by  G.  N.  Boardman,  433-460; 
Christ’s  mission  attested  by 
miracles,  433;  Jesus  as  a  self- 
developed  Saviour,  435;  Jesus 
as  an  attested  Saviour,  441; 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  the 
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consummating  doctrine  of 
Christianity,  449. 

Schaff’s,  P.,  History  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church,  noticed,  545. 

Schmidt’s,  C.,  Koptlsch-gnos- 
tlsche  Schrlften,  noticed,  542. 

Schmldtke’s,  A.,  Die  Evangellen 
elnes  Alten  Unzlalcodex  (Bx  - 
Text),  noticed,  175. 

Selpt’s,  A.  A.,  Schwenkfelder 
Hymnology  and  the  Sources 
of  the  First  Schwenkfelder 
Hymn-Book  Printed  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  noticed,  368. 

Severance,  A.  D.,  book  review 
by,  162-166. 

Simon,  D.  W.,  obituary  of,  561. 


Smith’s,  C.  E.,  Facts  of  Faith, 
noticed,  541. 

Smith’s,  E.  M.,  The  Mystery  of 
Three  and  The  Mystery  of 
Seven  noticed,  544;  Zodla,  no¬ 
ticed,  544. 

Smith,  M.  O.,  article  by,  625- 
636. 

Smith’s,  M.  O.,  The  Christmas 
Roundelay,  noticed,  557. 
Smyth’s,  N.  Modern  Belief  In 
Immortality,  noticed,  555. 
Socialism,  Philosophical  Tests 
of,  article  on,  by  J.  Lindsay, 
86-104;  Socialism  as  reaction¬ 
ary,  86 ;  criticism  of  Social¬ 
istic  absolutism  of  the  State, 
87 ;  Socialism  condemned  for 
Injustice  to  man’s  true  indi¬ 
viduality,  90;  Socialistic  falla¬ 
cies  about  wealth  springing 
from  labor,  91 ;  weakness  of 
Collectivism,  95 ;  dangers  of 
Socialistic  trend  of  modern 
legislation,  96 ;  unworkable¬ 
ness  of  Socialistic  schemes, 
97;  irreligious  character  of 
Socialism,  99;  developing  So¬ 
cialism  violates  the  sanctity 
of  marriage  and  family  life, 
100 ;  evils  of  Collectivism,  102 ; 
root  considerations  condem¬ 
natory  of  Socialism,  103. 

Sonnet.  The  English,  article  on, 
by  T.  W.  Hunt,  611-624; 
value  and  scope  of  the  sonnet, 
611;  origin  and  early  history 


of  the  English  sonnet,  611 ;  na¬ 
ture  and  structure  of  the  son¬ 
net,  613;  number  of  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  sonnets,  615 ;  subject- 
matter  and  purpose,  615;  au¬ 
tobiographical  character,  616; 
allegorical  element,  617 ;  the 
unity  in  them  of  fact  and  Ac¬ 
tion.  618 ;  intrinsic  poetic 
quality,  619 ;  prominence  of 
the  lyric  feature,  619;  Open 
Questions  as  to  the  Sonnets, 
622 ;  Post-Elizabethan  English 
sonnets,  624. 

Source  of  “  Jerusalem  the  Gold¬ 
en,”  The,  noticed,  556. 

Stafford,  B.  T.,  article  by,  459- 
471. 

Stahlin’s,  O.,  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus.  Protreptlcus  und 
Paedagogus,  noticed,  176. 

Stlmson,  H.  A.,  note  by,  335- 
346. 

Swing,  A.  T.,  article  by,  70-85. 

T 

Tenney’s,  E.  P.,  Ixwking  For¬ 
ward  into  the  Past,  noticed, 
558. 

Textual  Criticism,  History,  and 
Faith,  note  on,  by  H.  M. 
Wiener,  346-351. 

Thomson,  A.  E.,  article  by,  .598- 
610. 

Toff  teen’s  O.  A.,  Historic  Exo¬ 
dus,  noticed,  371. 

Two  Lord  Lyttons,  The,  article 
on,  451-458;  document  discov¬ 
ered  A.D.  3^5,  451 ;  Ave  nov¬ 
els  of  Lord  Lytton,  452;  two 
personalities  indicated,  454; 
the  glorlAcatlon  of  higher 
criticism,  457. 

U 

Underwood’s,  H.  G.,  Religions 
of  Eastern  Asia,  noticed,  366. 

V 

Virtue,  TTieory  and  Practice  of 
Moral,  article  on.  by  J.  Lind¬ 
say,  588-597 ;  Christian  and 
Greek  thought  on  moral  vlr- 
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tue,  588;  Pauline  virtue,  589; 
virtue  in  early  Greek  and 
Middle  Ages,  589;  virtue  at  ba¬ 
sis  of  spiritualism,  as  well  as 
of  moralism,  590;  failures  of 
Christian  virtue,  592;  its  need 
of  ethical  support,  593 ;  dis¬ 
tinctive  character  of  Chris- 
,tlan  appeal,  594;  nature,  need, 
and  worth  of  virtue,  595 ; 
source  and  power  of  true  vir¬ 
tue,  597. 

W 

Warren's,  W.  F.,  Eariiest  Cos- 
inoloiries,  noticed,  160. 

Wellhausen  School,  The  Swan- 
Song  of  the,  article  on,  by  H. 
M.  Wiener,  654r-094 ;  Skin¬ 
ner’s  “  Commentary  on  Gene¬ 
sis.”  654;  his  neglect  of  text¬ 
ual  criticism,  655;  treatment 
of  Astruc’s  clue,  ^6;  textual 
uncertainties  in  Genesis,  658; 
Dr.  Schlogl’s  conclusions,  659; 
Hebrew’  variants,  661 ;  docu¬ 
mentary  theory  no  explana¬ 
tion,  663 ;  Dr.  Skinner’s  in¬ 
consistencies,  664 ;  Professor 
Toy’s  concession,  666 ;  Dr. 
Skinner’s  extremity,  666 ;  his 
presentation  of  the  documen¬ 
tary  theory,  667 ;  the  analytic 
process  not  a  chain,  667 ;  an¬ 
cient  documents  in  Genesis, 
668 ;  the  critical  theory  a  string 
of  beads,  670;  Dr.  Skinner’s 
treatment  of  Dr.  Orr,  671 ;  Dr. 
Skinner’s  admissions  about  J 
and  E,  672;  Dr.  Orr’s  argu¬ 
ment  on  the  linguistic  evi¬ 
dence,  674;  Dr.  Skinner’s  ad¬ 
missions.  675;  the  Joseph 
story  the  locus  classicus  for 
the  JE  analysis,  676;  Jacob 
and  Israel  in  the  last  chapters 
of  Genesis,  677 ;  curious  re¬ 
sults  of  Dr.  Skinner’s  lists, 
679 ;  inconclusiveness  of  the 
stylistic  argument,  680 ;  P’s 


biography  of  Abraham,  682; 
dependence  of  P  on  J,  mani’ 
fest,  684;  *J’s  narrative  of 
Abraham,  incomplete,  685; 
Wiener’s  theory,  based  on  evi¬ 
dence,  687 ;  date  of  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch,  688;  primitive  laws 
in  tlie  Pentateuch,  689;  pro¬ 
fane  slaughter  not  a  De^te^ 
onoinic  innovation,  691;  the 
historical  character  of  the 
Pentateuch,  692 ;  misunder¬ 
standing  of  the  genius  of  the 
Pentateuch,  693. 

Wellhausen’s  Prolegomena, 

Priests  and  Levites,  Fourth 
chapter  of,  article  on,  by  H 
M.  Wiener,  486-539. 

Wiener,  H.  M.,  articles  by,  59- 
69,  274-283,  486-539,  654-694; 
book  reviews  by,  175,  549-551; 
notes  by,  346-353,  372. 

Wiener’s,  H.  M.,  Essays  in  Pen- 
tateuchal  Criticism,  noticed, 
354-358. 

Wilson’s,  J.,  How  God  Has 
Spoken,  noticed,  728. 

Willson’s,  R.  N.,  Medical  Men  in 
the  Time  of  Christ,  noticed, 
544. 

Wing’s,  Y.,  Life  in  China  and 
America,  noticed,  736. 

Woman’s  Suffrage,  an  Enlight¬ 
ened  and  Justifiable  Policy  for 
the  State,  Is,  note  on,  by  H. 
A.  Stimson,  335-346. 

Words.  The  Pagan  and  Christian 
Meaning  of  Some  Religious, 
article  on,  by  B.  T.  Stafford, 
450-471 ;  the  word  “  God,” 
;  the  word  “man,”  464; 
the  word  “  sacrifice,”  465 ;  the 
words  “  belief  ”  and  “  faith,” 
468. 

Z 

Zahn’s,  T.,  Introduction  to  the 
New  Testament,  noticed,  156- 
159. 
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